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^/N  GROCERY  ADVERTISING 

The  Oregon 

JOURNAL 


ON  mncmc  coiisr... 


According  to  1 950  Me 
in  lop  25  N^tpapert  in  U.  S." 


A  . 

YLca^ing  retail  and  general  advertisers 
'  bought  3,043,696  lines  of  grocery  ad¬ 
vertising  in  The  Journal  to  lead  all 
Pacific  Coast  newspapers  in  1950.  This 
tremendous  advertiser  preference  for 
The  Journal  advertising  columns  was 
supported  by  over  */2  million  lines  of 
practical,  every-day  food,  home-fur¬ 
nishing  and  household-arts  news 
features  in  the  popular  Mary  Cullen 
section.  The  Journal  is  also  FIRST  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  Retail  Grocery 
advertising.  To  insure  the  full  impact 
of  YOUR  advertising  in  this  con¬ 
sistently  good,  economically  covered 
PROFIT  MARKET,  use  the  proved 
selling  power  of  The  fOURNAL. 

one  of  the  first  4  test 
markets  of  the  eat  ion 

In  1950,  Advertising  Agency  Experts 
voted  Portland  4th  in  the  U.  S.  as  most 
recommended  TEST-CITY,  and  1st  in 
Western  States  for  cities  up  to  500,000 
population. 


±5/  OH  tkc pacific  coast 

-  Lineaie  Fi|ures 

1.  Portland  Journal .  3,043,696 

2.  Oakland  Tribune  .  2,843,452 

3.  Los  Angeles  Times .  2,808,102 

4.  Seattle  Times  ..........  2,806,873 

5.  Sacramento  Bee  ........  2,654,606 


\th  in  tkc  nation 

-  lineage  Figures 

Miami  Herald .  3,887,874 

Chicago  Doily  News .  3,652,789 

Houston  Chronicle .  3,527,400 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  3,388,156 

Detroit  News  .  3,338,176 

Washington  Stor .  3,258,457 

New  Orleans  Times 

Picayune  &  States .  3,226,516 

Portland  Journal .  3,043,696 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  3,019,728 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  ....  2,962,181 
Syracuse  Herald  Journal 

A  American  .  2,924,549 

Toledo  Blade .  2,915,610 

Akron  Beacon  Journal.  .  .  .  2,911,964 

Dollos  Times  Herald .  2,904,934 

,  Chicago  Tribune .  2,900,644 

,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  .  .  .  2,876,361 

,  Oakland  Tribune  .  2,843,452 

.  Los  Angeles  Times .  2,808,102 

.  Seattle  Times .  2,806,873 

.  Memphis  Commercial 

Appeal  .  2,771,647 
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we  don’t  cover  “Detroit” 
and  neither  does 
any  other 
Detroit  newspaper. 

This  market  is  divided 
HALF  and  HALF 
“that’s  why 
The  Detroit  Times 
is  a  “must” 
on  2my  and  all 
advertising  schedules 
destined 

for  the  Detroit  area. 


You’re  missing  something 
if  you  miss  The  Detroit  Times 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


OVER  25,000  MILES 


TO  GET  THE  FACTS 


Sd^ax  <s>1/[ourt£X 


3301  GARFIELD  STREET.  N.  W. 


WASHINGTON  S.  O.  C- 


TO  NE'.VSPAPER  EDITORS 


March  1,  1951 


Once  again  I»n  traveling.  This  time,  though,  lt«s  a  long 
trip  ~  around  the  world. 


No,  I  shan«t  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  world  •••  just  the 
quarter  of  the  globe  which  lies  between  the  Near  East  end  the 
Aleutians;  In  other  words,  the  rim  of  Asia  from  Pakistan  to  Japan, 
with  side  trips  to  Indonesia  and  Korea,  I  was  there  in  19i4-l  ““  but 
I  tiilnk  it  is  important  that  I  go  there  again  now. 


Korea’s  present  plight  has  shown  that  World  War  Three  may 
just  as  easily  start  in  Asia  as  anywhere  else.  Therefore,  the  area 
to  which  I  am  headed  may  well  hold  the  key  to  our  future , 


I  shall  fly  eastward,  with  Karachi,  Pakistan  as  the  first 
stop.  After  that,  I  will  take  a  look  at:  India,  where  Nehru  is 
still  trying  to  play  the  "honest  broker"  between  the  Communists  and 
Washington;  Thailand  (Siam),  which  seems  (but  might  not  be)  firmly 
on  our  side;  Indo-china,  where  the  French  and  the  non-Communist 
Nationalists  are  holding  the  gates  of  all  southeast  Asia  against  the 
Red  hordes. 


continuing  the  trip.  I’ll  visit  Hong  Kong,  pride  and  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  British  Empire;  the  Philippines,  desperately  alarmed  by 
Chinese  aggression  and  desperately  trying  to  put  its  somewhat  neglected 
house  in  order  while  there  is  still  time;  then,  Japan,  our  ace-in- 
the-hole  (maybe)  if  the  Chinese  Communists  step  up  the  fight,  i 
shall  spend  plenty  of  time  in  Korea  with  the  boys  who,  whether  they 
realize  it  or  not,  may  well  be  saving  the  world  from  the  catastrophe 
of  World  War  Three, 


This  trip  will,  of  course,  be  a  costly  one,  but  it  is 
actually  the  only  way  that  the  real  facts  can  b e  obtained  to  make 
an  accurate  analysis  of  the  world  situation  today. 


By  the  time  this  three  months  trip  is  completed,  I  hope 
to  know  the  full  score.  By  this  I  mean.  Just  how  large  the 
possibilities  of  resistance  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Co,  are,  or  can  be 
made,  I  want  to  know  who  is,  or  is  going  to  be,  with  Uncle  Sam, 


I  feel  that  this  trip  is  essential  to  uncover  the  facts 
behind  the  Asiatic  explosion,  and  my  findings  will  be  reported  via 
cable  and  air  mall  for  my  thrice  weekly  newspaper  column. 


Sincerely, 


Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer 


Pulitzer 
Prize  Winner 
MOWRER 
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Directly 
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In  1950  The  New  York  Times  published  the  greatest  volume  of  advertising 
any  New  York  newspaper*  has  ever  published — 39,574,371  lines. 

It  gained  more  advertising  over  the  previous  year  than  any  other  New  York 
newspaper — 3,484,635  lines. 

It  led  in  more  different  classifications  of  advertising  than  any  other  New  York 
newspaper  .  .  .  and  in  more  classifications  than  it  had  ever  led  before. 

1950  was  the  32nd  consecutive  year  in  which  The  New  York  Times  has  been  the 
advertising  leader  in  New  York,  the  greatest  market  in  the  world. 


•This  includes  all  advertising  carried  by  New  York  neicsyagcra, 
whether  fuJl-run,  part-run,  or  split-run,  and  all  kinds  of  advertising. 
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Nation’s  Editors  Welcome 
PR  Ideas’  in  Paid  Space 

'Must'  Reading  for  Some  Staffs, 

Informative  Ads  'Appreciated' 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


An  outstanding  group  of  lead- 
ag  newspaper  editors  have  now 
br  the  first  time  recognized  and 
lave  welcomed  the  emergence  of 
ie  comparatively  new  and  in- 
;reasingly  important  public  rela- 
ions  advertising. 

Because  the  daily  press  offers 
he  best  available  medium  for  sell- 
ng  ideas  as  well  as  products,  for, 
a  a  word,  molding  public  opinion, 
bng  an  exclusive  editorial  prerog- 
itive,  more  and  more  industrial 
inns  as  well  as  labor  and  manage- 
nent  groups,  are  investing  their 
JoUars  for  this  purpose  in  plainly 
abeled  advertising  space. 

“ft  makes  sense,”  was  the  gen- 
fral  consensus  obtained  by  Editor 
t  Publisher  in  a  notable  .cross- 
ection  symposium  of  leading  edi- 
orial  opinion  on  the  subject.  The 
tditors  were  particularly  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  the  new  candor  evidenced 
l)y  paid  advertising  as  rqiposed  to 
»hat  they  termed  the  “wasteful 
practice”  of  attempting  to  scuttle 
Jopy  through  the  back  door  by 
puhlicity  methods. 

Example  Is  Cited 
•Most  recent  best  example,  spe¬ 
cifically  cited  and  described  as 
'good”  by  N.  R.  Howard,  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  News,  was  the 
Eastern  Railroads’  publication  of 
>f>e  White  House  truce  document, 
whose  terms  and  signatures  could 
i>t  read  by  all. 

“All  these  advertisements  are 
®ust  reading  for  editorial  work- 
ws.  and  it  has  become  to  be  com¬ 
mon  that  we  occasionally  get  news 
from  them,”  Mr.  Howard  added. 

lack  Foster,  editor,  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  comment¬ 
ed  that  “as  an  editor,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  important  for  us  to  know 
®  the  company’s  (or  organiza- 
•jon’s)  own  words  exactly  what 
wir  point  of  view  is.” 

Among  more  than  a  score  of 
'ymposium  participants,  there 
were  only  two  who  did  not  seem 
je  welcome  what  might  possibly 
he  interpreted  as  advertising  usurp¬ 
ation  of  the  long  inviolate  edi- 
*°dal  sanctum  by  other  represent- 
^■''es  of  the  people,  although 
^iderable  thought  was  devoted 
•e  the  new  responsibilities  entailed. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


and  some  opinion  was  expressed 
that  methods  could  be  improved. 

James  A.  Stuart,  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  has  “given  a  lift  to  all 
types  of  advertising.” 

“Whether  it  is  called  public  re¬ 
lations,  or  institutional  or  idea  ad¬ 
vertising.  it  is  to  my  mind  a  nat¬ 
ural  development  in  a  press  that 
is  free,”  Mr.  Stuart  commented.” 
Every  newspaper  in  the  country 
has  the  obligation  to  keep  its  col¬ 
umns  open  to  both  sides  in  any 
matters  of  controversy  that  are 
newsworthy  and  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  Such  copy  must  be  sub¬ 
jected.  of  course,  to  all  standard 
rules  governing  other  classes  of 
advertising. 
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“Here  on  our  paper  we  give 
heavy  emphasis  to  the  rule  that 
such  copy  cannot  be  used  to  mis¬ 
represent  or  be  in  any  way  deroga¬ 
tory  to  a  competitive  business  or 
organization  or  individual.  This 
means  that  the  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  and  the  editors  will  have  to 
put  their  heads  together  often  to 
pass  on  such  copy,  which  is  a 
good  thing  for  them  to  do  anyway. 

“This  presentation  of  ideas  in 
paid  space  is  already  a  powerful 
instrument  in  our  American  life. 
It  is  a  forum  in  which  labor  or¬ 
ganizations,  great  industries,  hu¬ 
manitarian  movements,  public 
utilities,  political  parties  and  the 
like  have  competed  for  public  fa¬ 
vor  with  benefit  to  all  thinking 
persons.  It  enlarges  the  scope  of 
the  ‘town  meeting’  so  vital  to  our 
democratic  processes. 

“There  are  dangers  in  its  use, 
of  course,  but  nothing  that  an 
alert  and  experienced  newspaper 
man  cannot  prevent. 


13th  Annual  Foriun 

This  is  the  13th  annual 
Editor  &  Publisher  Forum  on 
Public  Relations,  designed  and 
maintained  to  encourage  the  use 
of  paid  newspaper  space  for 
PR  advertising.  A  gallery  of 
special  articles  opens  on  Page 
42  of  this  issue. 

“When  you  have  to  read  the 
advertising  columns  as  well  as  the 
news  columns  to  be  informed,  that 
is  a  good  day  for  the  press.” 

New  Editorial  Responsibilities 
On  the  negative  side,  Melville 
G.  Ferguson,  editor.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin  bluntly 
declared  he  did  not  think  this  type 
of  copy  was  useful  to  editors  as  a 
guide  to  what  business  was  think- 
ing. 

Certain  “it  has  its  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things,”  Paul  McC. 
Warner,  editorial  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  considered 
that  public  relations  advertising 
brought  with  it  “new  editorial  re- 
sptrnsibilities.” 

“Too  often,’. ’he  said,  “it  repre¬ 
sents  the  viewpoints  of  manage¬ 
ments  able  to  afford  such  presen¬ 
tation.  whereas  the  other  side  of 
the  argument,  if  there  is  an  argu¬ 
ment,  does  not  ^t  a  showing.” 

Likewise  cognizant  of  this  new 
responsibility  on  the  newspaper, 
was  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mr, 
Canham  admitted  that  pubUc  re¬ 
lations  advertising  has  “certainly 
opened  up  a  useful  channel 
through  which  the  viewpoint  of  an 
organization  can  be  effectively 
conveyed  to  readers. 

“It  is  important  that  such  state¬ 
ments  are  always  labeled  as  to 
source,”  he  continued.  “One  can 
think  of  many  ways  in  which  this 
kind  of  advertising  will  contribute 
to  a  better  public  awareness  of 
various  situations  and  problems. 
However,  such  advertising  also 
lays  a  new  responsibility  on  the 
newspaper. 

A  “Hypothetical  Situation” 
“Shall  the  best  access  to  the 
public  be  conceded  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  with  the  biggest  treasury? 
How  can  we  counter-balance,  on 
the  behalf  of  the  public,  ex  parte 
advertising? 

“Take  a  hypothetical  situation: 
here  is  a  later  dispute  in  which 
the  employer  holds  certain  views, 
■the  employes,  represented  in  a 
union,  hold  certain  views,  and  the 
newspaper  may  well  hold  quite 
different  views  of  its  own.  As¬ 
sume,  however  unlikely,  that  one 
employer  or  union,  doesn’t  have 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  FORUM  ON 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 

Public  relations  newspaper  advertising,  as  distinguished  from 
traditional  selling  copy,  first  became  an  important  force  in  the 
American  national  economy  during  World  War  II.  Today,  under 
the  present  National  Emergency  that  seems  certain  to  develop 
another  widespread  scarcity  of  consumer  goods,  and  with  the 
so-called  “tax  dollar”  available  for  investinent  in  valuable  space, 
a  new  emergence  of  this  form  of  advertising  is  inevitable  and 
has.  indeed,  already  appeared. 

While  most  newspa^rs  do  not  as  yet  classify  and  check  public 
relations  advertising  linage  as  such,  lumping  it  usually  under 
industrial  national  advertising,  the  day  is  approaching  when  it 
will  thus  be  carefully  scrutinized  and  analyzed.  Such  a  study  is 
presently  being  planned  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  A  1,550-line  war¬ 
time  advertisement  of  this  type  placed  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
in  Cincinnati  Times-Star  pot  a  73%  rating,  the  “all-study 
leader  among  men,”  according  to  the  current  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading,  conducted  by  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  in  cooperation  with  the  ANPA’s  Bureau. 

Now  an  outstanding  group  of  the  nation’s  newspaper  editors 
have  recognized  and  have  welcomed  for  the  first  time  this  unique 
advertising  form  that  sells  ideas  rather  than  products;  that  pleads 
a  cause;  explains  company  policies;  seeks  to  improve  public  or 
employee  relations;  endeavors  to  set  the  records  straight;  pro¬ 
poses  to  clarify  issues  between  later  and  management;  and  that, 
in  a  word,  is  advertising  designed  to  influence  public  opinion, 
once  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  editorial  page  and  “letters  to 
the  editor.” 

A  symposium  of  editorial  opinion  on  the  subject  introduces 
this  newest  Editor  &  Publisher  Forum  on  Public  Relations  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Practitioners  of  the  new  kind  of  newspaper  copy,  some¬ 
times  called  “idea  advertising”  tell  how,  why,  and  when  they 
invest  money  for  this  purpose  to  complete  what  is  hoped  is  a 
comprehensive,  if  necessarily  limited,  up-to-the-minute  survey 
of  this  increasingly  vital  field  of  public  communication. 
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Union  Haled  to  Court 
For  Pressure  Tactics 


The  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  went  to  court  March 
1  to  get  relief  for  publishers  of 
New  York  City  newspapers  from 
pressure  being  exerted  upon  them 
by  the  Newspaper  and  Mail  De¬ 
liverers’  Union.  (E&P,  Feb.  24, 
page  5.) 

Federal  Judge  S.  H.  Kauffmann 
signed  an  order  calling  on  the 
union  to  show  cause  why  an  in¬ 
junction  should  not  be  issued  to 
restrain  it  from  enforcing  a 
“closed  shop”  on  the  newspapers. 
Argument  was  scheduled  for 
March  6. 

The  Government’s  petition  said 
the  union  was  continuing  to  force 
the  publishers  to  give  preference 
to  union  members,  in  the  face  of 
NLRB  orders  to  both  the  union 
and  employers  to  stop  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  non-union  applicants. 

The  union,  the  petition  stated, 
has  compelled  the  publishers  by 
threat  of  strikes  and  other  ma¬ 
neuvers,  to  disobey  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  Law  on  hiring.  Some  of  the 
papers,  it  was  pointed  out,  have 
signed  consent  decrees  in  Circuit 
Court  and  thereby  are  liable  to 
penalties  for  contempt  and  a 
multiplicity  of  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tice  charges,  if  they  accede  to  the 
union  demands. 

James  A.  Jaffee,  acting  regional 
director  of  the  NLRB  in  New 
York  City,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  the  injunctive  procedure  of 
the  law  was  invoked  after  several 
publishers  reported  their  inability 
to  abide  by  the  decrees,  due  to 
union  pressure.  Once  before,  last 
Summer,  the  courts  were  asked 
to  restrain  the  union,  but  that 
action  was  dropped  when  the 
union  pressure  abated. 

At  that  time,  there  were  no 
NLRB  orders  against  the  union. 
Several  cases,  in  which  individuals 
had  brought  complaint  for  dis¬ 
crimination,  were  pending  before 
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trial  examiners.  Now,  there  are 
four  definite  orders  based  on  Board 
findings  that  the  union  has  per¬ 
sisted  in  violations  of  the  law. 

The  petition,  citing  union  pres¬ 
sures  as  recent  as  Feb.  21,  said 
the  Times,  Mirror,  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican,  Herald-Tribune,  News,  Post 
“and  other  newspaper  publishers 
in  New  York  and  vicinity”  are 
confronted  with  a  shutdown  of 
operations  if  they  resist  the  union’s 
“illegal  demands.” 

The  latest  case  involved  pres¬ 
sures  exerted  against  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  to  employ 
only  union  members.  Unlike  the 
New  York  Journal  American  case, 
where  the  NLRB  found  both  the 
newspaper  and  the  union  guilty  of 
unfair  labor  practices,  the  new  or¬ 
der  was  directed  only  at  the  union. 

NLRB  sustained  the  report  of 
Trial  Examiner  Charles  W.  Schnei¬ 
der,  issued  last  Sept.  29,  which  de¬ 
clared  the  union  guilty  of  causing 
discrimination  against  14  non¬ 
union  men  on  the  “shape  line”  at 
the  Herald  Tribune.  The  Board’s 
order  requires  the  union  to  make 
good  to  the  14  men  whatever  pay 
they  have  lost  and  also  to  notify 
the  newspaper  there  is  no  further 
union  objection  to  their  employ¬ 
ment. 

Besides  back  pay  to  the  14,  the 
union  is  ordered  to  make  up  state 
and  federal  social  security  benefits 
lost  by  them  due  to  unemployment 
since  October,  1948. 

In  another  case,  an  NLRB  ex¬ 
aminer  declared  illegal  a  “union 
shop”  contract  negotiated  between 
the  deliverers’  union  and  a  Long 
Island  newspaper  distributor.  It 
failed  to  provide  for  any  vote 
among  the  employes. 

■ 

29-Year  Pic  Page 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  daily  picture  page  has  been 
published  for  29  years.  It  began 
Jan.  21,  1922.  When  picture  of 
Maria  Jeritza,  opera  soprano,  now 
63  appeared  on  the  page  last  week, 
the  Tribune  noted  that  a  picture 
of  the  same  singer  appeared  on  the 
page  when  it  made  its  debut. 

■ 

Equipment  Exhibit 

Columbus,  O. — A  feature  of 
the  Newspaper  Association  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel  here  March  8-10  will  be  a 
display  of  newspaper  printing 
equipment,  services  and  supplies. 
■ 

164  at  Ad  Clinic 

Columbus,  O. — The  fourth  an¬ 
nual  Ad  Clinic  of  the  Ohio  Select 
List  here  Feb.  17-18  was  atten¬ 
ded  by  164  admen.  Robert 
Schaefer,  Chillicothe  Gazette,  was 
named  president  of  a  permanent 
classified  admanagers’  group 


WASHINGTON? 

How  Much  Is  ’Official  Government  Business'? 

A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  has  been  set  up  to  determine  whether  a  ceil¬ 
ing  should  be  placed  on  the  amount  to  which  Senators  may  obligate 
the  government  for  telegraphic  service  and  whether  press  releases 
wired  to  media  may  be  classified  by  the  sender  as  “official  government 
business.” 

The  subject  was  raised  by  newspaper  complaints  that  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  unsolicited  press  releases  by  wire  from  Senator  George  W. 
Malone,  Nevada  Republican  and  sharp  critic  of  Administration. 

&nator  Malone  flooded  news  offices  with  copies  of  his  speeches, 
telegraphed  “prepaid”  (by  the  federal  government)  in  the  past  two 
months.  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  Joseph  Duke  asked  for  senatorial 
advice  on  whether  he  should  approve  payment  of  almost  $900  in  wire 
charges  for  the  Nevadan’s  press  release  in  January  to  110  papers  and 
radio  stations,  plus  additional  costs  for  transmission  of  Malone’s 
Lincoln  Day  speech. 

Hume  Note  Filed  With  ’Objects  of  Violence' 

One  of  the  most  storied  letters  of  all  time — President 
Truman’s  expression  of  desire  to  commit  mayhem  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Post’s  music  critic  Paul  Hume  for  remarks  about  Mar¬ 
garet  Truman’s  singing — has  been  sold  for  an  undisclosed 
amount.  David  Starring,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  industrialist,  said 
it  will  be  stored  with  other  "objects  of  violence,’’  including 
Hermann  Goering’s  automobile,  which  he  owns. 

’Composite  Picture'  Witnesses  on  Waiting  List 

Several  newsmen  were  on  the  waiting  list  of  the  Elections  and 
Privileges  Committee  to  be  questioned  on  the  part  the  Washington 
Tinies-Herald  played  in  the  defeat  of  Millard  Tydings  as  Maryland 
Senator  and  election  of  his  Republican  opponent,  John  M.  Butler. 

Mr.  Tydings  protested  he  had  been  “libeled  out  of  office”  by  reason 
of  a  composite  picture  which  made  him  appear  to  be  in  conversation 
with  Earl  Browder,  one-time  Communist  Party  leader.  The  picture 
was  prepared  at  the  Times-Herald  plant,  witnesses  have  stated. 

First  witness,  Mr.  Tydings  said,  will  be  Col.  Robert  McCormick, 
who  owns  the  Times-Herald.  Others:  Frank  Smith,  editorial  writer 
who  left  the  T-H  to  take  a  $10,000  job  on  Butler’s  staff;  Roscoc 
Conkling  Simmons  of  the  editorial  staff,  and  Perry  Patterson,  attorney. 

All  Eyes  Focused  on  Optometry  Ad  Move 

Newspapers  and  other  media  presented  arguments  to  Congress 
against  enactment  of  legislation  to  forbid  advertising  by  optometrists 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Oculists  are  behind  the  move — aimed  at 
jewelry  and  department  stores. 

Newspaper  Unions  Form  United  Front 

Local  publishers  have  been  notified  by  unions  operating 
in  their  plants  that  there  will  be  united  action  “to  preserve 
and  better  our  wage  standards  and  working  conditions  .  .  .  in 
these  pressing  and  inflationary  times.’’  The  notice  said  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Guild  and  mechanical  unions  attended  co¬ 
operation  meetings. 

Vermont's  Population  Gain  Is  No.  I  Item 

Vermont  came  first  in  the  series  of  releases  which  the  Bureau  of 
Census  will  issue  on  final  population  figures.  The  New  England  state 
had  377,747  residents  on  April  1,  1950.  Its  population  has  increased 
by  18,516  in  10  years.  Biggest  growth  was  in  urban  population. 

Supreme  Court  Lets  Lower  Court  Rulings  Stand 
The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  review  the  conviction  of  Robert  H- 
Best,  former  newspaperman,  for  treason.  He  is  under  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment  for  helping  the  Nazis.  .  .  .  Also  refused  to  review  a 
Pennsylvania  district  court  finding  that  state  censors  can’t  do  anything 
about  television  movies,  because  FCC  has  full  jurisdiction  in  that  field. 

Canhom  Heads  Information  Commission 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  Christian  Science  Monitor  editor,  becomes 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mark  F.  Ethridge,  Louisville  publisher,  and  Ben  Hibbs,  Saturday 
Evening  Post  editor,  is  new  member. 

Personnel  Jottings  from  Capitol  Hill 

Phillips  J.  Peck,  veteran  labor  reporter,  goes  to  the  Wage  Stabliliza- 
tion  Board  as  director  of  information.  .  .  .  Bryant  Putney  moves 
from  Interior  Department  to  be  director  of  information  for  Petroleum 
Administration  for  Defense.  .  .  .  John  A.  De  Chant,  veteran  PR 
man,  is  new  director  of  public  affairs  for  Civil  Defense  Administration. 
*  *  « 

George  H.  Martin,  25-year  newspaperman  in  Scranton,  Pa.  whose 
investigative  work  won  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  Scranton  Times  in  1945, 
is  serving  ten^rarily  on  the  staff  of  Senator  Kefauver’s  crime  investi¬ 
gation  committee. 
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Blood  Flows  As  La  Prensa 
Fights  for  Press  Freedom 


Fatal  Mob  Attack  Upon  Employes 
Brings  Plant  Closure  by  Court  Order 


The  story  of  a  great  American 
newspaper’s  fight  for  freedom  of 
the  press  was  written  in  blood  in 
the  streets  of 
Buenos  Aires  this 
week. 

One  loyal  em- 
ploye  of  La 
Prensa  was  killed 
in  a  mob  scuffle 
and  14  others 
were  wounded. 

And  despite  the 
courageous  effort 
of  1,000  workers. 

La  Prensa  could  . 
not  publish.  At  Gainza  Paz 
first,  400  workers  who  got  into 
the  plant  were  summoned  to  po¬ 
lice  headquarters  for  questioning. 
Then,  a  federal  judge  ordered  the 
plant  closed  for  the  duration  of 
his  investigation  into  the  violence 
on  the  night  of  Feb.  27. 

Closed  Since  Jan.  26 
The  newspaper,  which  has  main¬ 
tained  its  editorial  independence 
in  the  face  of  all  sorts  of  meas¬ 
ures  taken  by  the  Peron  Govern¬ 
ment  to  stifle  it,  has  been  suspen¬ 
ded  since  Jan.  26  by  a  boycott  of 
the  news  vendors’  union  follow¬ 
ing  refusal  of  the  newspaper  to 
accede  to  demands  including  20% 
of  classified  advertising  revenue. 

Correspondents  repo/led  that 
crowds  shouted  “Liberty!  Liberty!” 
as  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  La  Prensa,  led  a  cortege 
over  a  five-mile  route  from  the 
newspaper’s  main  plant  to  the 
cemetery  for  the  burial  of  Roberto 
Nunez  Gonzalez,  36,  father  of  two 
children. 

In  Mexico  City,  directors  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association 
cabled  a  message  of  moral  sup¬ 
port  to  Dr.  Gainza  Paz,  urging  him 
“to  maintain  firmly  his  position, 
which  is  that  of  the  entire  hem¬ 
isphere’s  free  press.”  A  resolution 
condemned  the  attack  on  La 
Prensa’s  workers  as  “outrageous” 
and  denounced  the  Peron  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Kducators  Appeal  to  Peron 

The  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism  addressed  a  plea 
to  President  Juan  D.  Peron  that  his 
offices  be  used  “to  assure  quick 
settlement  of  the  situation  which 
has  prevented  publication  of  l.a 
Prensa.”  The  plea  is  made  sin¬ 
cerely  by  an  organization  inter¬ 
red  in  maintenance  of  high 
ideals  in  journalism,  said  the  letter 
signed  by  Prof.  Ralph  O.  Nafzig- 
er.  University  of  Wisconsin,  as 
president,  and  J.  Edward  Gerald, 
as  vicepresident. 

Milton  Bracker,  New  York 
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Times  staffer,  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  Tuesday  “outrage”  and  he 
reported  it  fully  in  a  dispatch  to 
his  newspaper.  Then  he  headed 
for  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  to  in¬ 
terview  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr., 
United  States  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  but  ran  into  some  trouble 
getting  out  of  Argentina.  Officials 
searched  his  luggage,  apparently 
to  seize  any  pictures  or  documents 
bearing' on  the  riot.  Mr.  Bracker 
quoted  Mr.  Miller  as  being  “deep¬ 
ly  concerned”  over  the  La  Prensa 
affair. 

Pictures  Get  Through 

An  Associated  Press  picture  of 
the  violence  came  through  via  ra¬ 
dio  Tuesday  night,  after  “con¬ 
siderable  heckling,”  according  to 
AP,  and  Acme  Newspictures  got 
one  out  later.  Meanwhile,  Frank 
Shea,  Time-Life  correspondent, 
and  Leonard  MacComb,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  magazines,  were  tak¬ 
en  into  custody.  Police  demanded 
all  negatives  and  pictures  and 
questioned  them  at  length  con¬ 
cerning  what  they  saw  of  the 
newspaper  incident. 

The  Time-Life  men  won  their 
freedom,  minus  negatives,  on  a 
presidential  pardon  from  Peron 
after  intervention  by  the  U.  S. 
Embassy.  The  Chief  of  Police 
himself  delivered  the  pardon,  ex¬ 
onerating  the  pair  from  a  charge 
of  inciting  disturbance,  on  which 
they  had  been  convicted  without 
trial  and  sentenced  to  30  days  in 
jail. 

In  Mr.  Bracker’s  absence,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Lee  Warren  (his  wife)  cov¬ 
ered  for  the  Times.  Excerpts  from 
their  dispatches  give  a  full  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Tuesday-Wednesday 
events: 

Events  of  ‘Outrage'  Day: 
Today  We  Go  to  Work!' 

By  Milton  Bracker 

New  York  Times  Correspondent 

The  astonishing  thing  about  the 
attack  outside  the  plant  of  La 
Prensa  today  (Feb.  27)  was  that 
the  dispute  does  not  involve  a 
single  employe  of  the  paper. 

The  day’s  events  began  early 
with  the  dispatch  by  La  Prensa 
employes  of  telegrams  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Peron,  the  Ministers  of  La¬ 
bor  and  of  the  Interior  and  the 
chief  of  police,  telling  them  of 
the  decision  to  publish  tonight. 

At  about  10  A.  M.  a  group  of 
four  employes,  headed  by  Alberto 
Quaranta  of  the  news  staff,  went 
to  the  central  police  headquarters. 
They  were  greeted  warmly  and 
told  that  Inspector  Tomas  Goldar, 
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chief  of  the  labor  section,  had  in¬ 
tended  to  summon  them  to  an  11 
o’clock  meeting.  After  consider¬ 
able  waiting  they  were  assured  by 
Inspector  Goldar  that  on  the 
orders  of  the  chief,  they  would 
have  “all  necessary”  protection  in 
going  to  their  jobs. 

Police  Protection  Promised 

This  was  reported  to  the  em¬ 
ployes  at  a  final  meeting  shortly 
before  2  P.  M.  Senor  Quaranta 
told  several  hundred  fellow  em¬ 
ployes  that  the  necessary  protec¬ 
tion  had  been  promised. 

“Today  we  go  to  work!”  he  be¬ 
gan.  A  great  cheer  interrupted 
him. 

“And,”  he  resumed,  “we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
we’re  all  together  and  that  at  our 
head  is  the  publisher,  who  is  going 
to  accompany  us.” 

There  was  applause  for  Dr.  Al¬ 
berto  Gainza  Paz,  who  had  just 
got  back  from  his  summer  home. 

“I  can  now  announce  that 
we’ve  just  come  from  the  police 
and  that  they’ve  assured  us  that 
we  can  count  on  police  protec¬ 
tion,”  he  continued. 

Senor  Quaranta  continued: 

“In  exchange  for  that  protection, 
we’ve  given  our  word  to  proceed 
with  the  greatest  calmness.  On 
that  point  we’ve  given  our  word — 
we  must  not  throw  a  single  leaflet 
or  utter  a  single  word  against  those 
who  have  been  well  described  as 
traitors.” 

The  meeting  disbanded,  and  in 
small  groups  the  men  started  for 
the  plant,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  editorial  ’  office.  The  men 
walked  along  good-naturedly  in 
the  bright  sun. 

Foreboding  Signs 

The  first  sign  that  all  was  not 
well  appeared  outside  the  newspa¬ 
per  garage.  There  five  La  Prensa 
trucks  were  lined  up  opposite  the 
entrance.  On  the  curb  lay  the 
smoldering  seat  of  one  truck.  The 
seat  had  been  ripped  out  by  fire¬ 
men.  The  front  right  tires  of  three 
trucks  were  flat  and  the  dfstributor 
caps  of  all  had  been  removed. 

Three  women  employed  in  the 
printing  plant  said  members  of  a 
gang  of  about  fifteen  men,  bran¬ 
dishing  revolvers,  had  threatened 
them  while  other  hoodlums  went 
about  rendering  the  trucks  useless. 

The  shooting  and  yelling  that 
followed  took  place  within  easy 
seeing  and  hearing  distance  of  the 
police,  and  yet  none  responded — 
even  when  La  Prensa  employes 
were  yelling  “Assasins!  Assassins!” 
at  the  immobilized  firemen  and 
two  bland  police  officers  at  the 
garage  door. 

Only  once  during  the  trouble 
could  as  many  as  10  policemen  be 
counted  on  the  whole  two-block 


'K  The’y  Want  War . .  / 

An  editorial  on  the  front 
page  of  La  Epoca  on  March  1 
declared:  “If  they  want  war, 
they  shall  have  tt.” 

La  Epoca  is  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Peron  Government. 

Simultaneously  the  govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  Argentine  Press 
Syndicate  ordered  its  members 
(reporte^,  etc.)  to  strike 
against  La  Prensa. 

stretch.  And  this  was  very  briefly, 
long  after  Roberto  Munez  Gon¬ 
zalez,  had  been  fatally  wounded 
and  carried  into  the  police  garage. 
At  the  moment  of  their  maximum 
concentration,  the  police  led  away 
two  unidentified  men  at  gunpoint. 

La  Prensa  employes  said  that 
before  the  truck  vandalism  had 
started  a  jeepful  of  armed  men 
had  patrolled  the  neighborhood. 
They  said  that  Napoleon  Sollazo, 
chief  of  the  news  vendors’  union, 
was  among  the  group. 

The  injured  men  included  Al¬ 
berto  Andueza.  39,  a  chauffeur; 
Jose  Maria  Ares,  29,  also  a  chauf¬ 
feur;  Ricardo  Romulo  Nicolari,  23, 
an  electrician,  and  Teofilo  Gil,  47, 
a  photographer,  whose  camera  was 
smashed  as  he  was  slugged. 

Police  Take  Over  Now. 

To  Keep  Plant  Closed 

By  Virginia  Lee  Warren 

New  York  Times  Correspondent 

By  late  afternoon  today  (Feb. 
28)  a  cordon  of  police  had  been 
thrown  around  La  Prensa’s  build¬ 
ing,  ostensibly  to  help  in  carrying 
out  the  investigation  relating  to 
yesterday’s  violence.  The  investi¬ 
gating  judge,  Roberto  Durrieu,  is¬ 
sued  an  order  forbidding  entrance 
to  anyone  except  the  police.  La 
Prensa’s  usual  quota  of  watchmen 
was  ordered  to  leave  the  plant. 

Beginning  early  today,  employes 
of  the  paper  gathered  in  somber 
little  groups  in  La  Prensa’s  main 
building  before  and  after  filing  by 
the  coffin  of  one  of  their  comrades, 
36-year-old  Roberto  Nunez  Gon¬ 
zalez,  and  speculated  on  their 
chances  of  ever  being  able  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work. 

Senor  Nunez’  body  lay  in  state 
in  the  newspaper’s  administration 
office  from  the  early  hours  of  this 
morning  until  the  funeral  at  4  p.m. 
All  day  long  the  office  and  patio 
and  the  stairway  leading  to  it  were 
thronged  with  outsiders  and  ern- 
ployes  who  had  come  to  pay  their 
respects  at  the  flower-banked  cof¬ 
fin. 

Weary  After  Questioning 

Many  of  the  employes  showed 
weariness  from  their  lack  of  sleep 
as  well  as  grimness  after  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  yesterday.  After  hav¬ 
ing  been  taken  to  the  police  pre¬ 
cinct  one  block  from  the  printing 
plant  as  they  were  attempting  to 
carry  out  the  night’s  tasks,  some 
were  held  until  8  o'clock  this 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Pinkley  Tells 
Of  La  Prensa's 
Full  Coverage 

Los  Angeles  —  Virgil  Pinkley, 
publisher  of  the  Mirror,  has  been 
giving  the  suppression  of  La  Pren- 
sa  in  Argentina  wide  publicity  via 
his  editorial  page  and  radio  com¬ 
mentary. 

The  significance  of  the  dispute 
between  the  famed  Buenos  Aires 
daily  and  the  Vendors  Union, 
Mr.  Pinkley  asserted,  is  that  Ar¬ 
gentina  is  entering  upon  a  year  of 
campaigning  before  the  national 
elections  and  the  Peron  regime  has 
.been  losing  strength  in  several 
areas. 

“If  Peron  is  to  retain  both  his 
power  and  his  prestige,”  Mr.  Pink¬ 
ley  said,  “he  must  not  only  win, 
but  win  at  least  as  handsomely 
as  he  did  in  1946  to  vindicate  his 
high-handed  rule.” 

A  Thorough  Newspaper 
Mr.  Pinkley,  a  former  vicepres- 
ident  of  the  United  Press  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  described  La  Prensa’s  thor¬ 
ough  journalistic  enterprise: 

“La  Prensa,  more  than  80  years 
old,”  he  related,  “had  a  proud 
tradition  in  journalism  long  ^fore 
Peron  himself  was  ever  born.  It 
has  always  been  critical  of  blun¬ 
ders,  a  champion  of  liberties  and 
a  challenger  of  injustice. 

“La  Prensa’s  editorials  have 
been  calm  and  factual.  Its  news 
stories  have  been  objective  and 
complete,  relying  on  the  reader  to 
distinguish  the  right  side  when 
both  the  right  and  wrong  case 
are  presented.  La  Prensa  has  al¬ 
ways  been  informative  in  the  belief 
that  an  informed  public  can  be 
counted  on  to  take  the  proper 
action. 

“When  I  worked  in  Europe  for 
United  Press,  we  were  constantly 
amazed  by  the  volume  of  informa¬ 
tion  La  Prensa  demanded  for  its 
readers.  Denmark,  for  example, 
might  have  a  cabinet  crisis  over 
a  strictly  internal  Danish  issue 
such  as  coal  supplies  or  public 
health  measures.  It  would  be,  at 
most,  a  one  paragraph  item  for 
any  newspaper  in  the  world  out¬ 
side  Denmark — except  for  La 
Prensa. 

“But  we  could  be  sure  that 
‘Baires,’  the  nickname  for  our 
Buenos  Aires  bureau,  would  want 
full  coverage  with  background  on 
the  history  and  significance  of  the 
crisis,  along  with  complete  texts 
of  the  speeches  made  by  three  or 
four  Danish  political  leaders. 

‘Send  Full  Text’ 
“Everything  that  happened,  any¬ 
where  in  the  world,  was  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  465,000  families  all 
over  Argentina  who  subscribed  to 
La  Prensa.  The  founder.  Doctor 
Jose  C.  Paz,  and  his  grand-neph¬ 
ew,  Gainza  Paz,  who  now  runs 
La  Prensa,  crammed  48  or  more 
pages,  not  with  bulletins  and 
snatches  of  the  world’s  news,  but 
with  lengthy  articles,  detailed 
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statistics,  and  full  texts.  One  day 
they  might  want  a  play  by  play 
account  of  an  international  chess 
match  at  Cannes,  France;  the  next, 
they  would  request  the  unabridged, 
40,000  word  report  of  some  com¬ 
mittee  on  typhus  in  Poland. 

“Prensa’s  own  staff  ranged  the 
world,  and  covered  every  event 
worth  noting  in  Latin  America.  On 
a  big  local  story,  as  many  as  two 
or  three  dozen  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  would  swarm  into  ac¬ 
tion  to  dig  out  the  facts. 

“Throughout  the  80  years.  La 
Prensa  had  never  accepted  a  po- 
'lifical  advertisement,  and  never 
actively  solicited  any  others.  Yet 
the  paper  was  so  influential,  so 
widely  read,  that  it  often  had  more 
advertising  than  it  could  handle.” 


La  Prensa's  Fight 

continued  from  page  7 


morning.  All  were  released  in  pro¬ 
visional  liberty,  which  means  the 
police  can  recall  them  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  for  further  questioning. 

In  addition  to  standing  around 
the  police  station  the  greater  part 
of  the  night,  the  men  had  to  bear 
probably  the  greatest  indignity  of 
all  when  the  pro-Government  pa¬ 
pers  without  exception  charged 
that  one  group  of  La  Prensa  em¬ 
ployes  had  set  upon  another  and 
that  the  news  vendors  had  been 
shot  at  by  La  Prensa  workers. 
What  the  news  vendors  were  doing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  La  Prensa’s 
printing  plant  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  long  before  publication 
of  the  edition,  the  Government 
papers  did  not  explain. 

Fail  to  Explain  Body 

The  Peronista  papers  also  did 
not  explain  how  the  body  of  what 
they  referred  to  as  a  news  vendor 
would  be  lying  in  state  at  La 
Prensa. 

In  this  evening’s  Epoca,  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  virulent  of  the  Pero¬ 
nista  publications,  there  is  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  Dr.  Paz  and  an  attack 
on  him,  alleging  that  he  promoted 
“a  disorder  that  caused  one  death 
and  several  wounded.” 

One  thing  that  has  angered  the 
Peronista  press  most  is  what  is 
described  as  a  “coldly  calculated 
crime”  on  the  part  of  La  Prensa 
in  stirring  up  trouble  through  its 
attempts  to  publish  “when  there 
are  in  the  country  a  great  many 
foreign  correspondents  and  pho¬ 
tographers  because  of  the  Pan- 
American  Games.” 

■ 

Publicity  Course 

The  Publicity  Club  of  New 
York  City  will  conduct  another 
series  of  lectures  on  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  publicity  releases  begin¬ 
ning  March  6  at  the  Hotel  Shel¬ 
ton.  President  Austin  J.  Scannell 
said  a  record  enrollment  is  expec¬ 
ted.  Guest  experts  from  several 
fields  of  publishing  and  public 
relations  will  give  the  course. 


Republic  Steel 
Expands  List 
For  1951  Ads 

By  Chester  W.  Ruth, 

Director  of  Advertising, 

Republic  Steel  Corp. 

Now  starting  its  seventh  con¬ 
secutive  year  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  towns,  cities  and 
communities  where  it  operates 
plants  and  mines.  Republic  Steel 
will  expand  its  use  of  newspaper 
space  during  1951. 

Early  in  1945,  before  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  Republic  began 
its  long-range  campaign  aimed  at 
promoting  a  better  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  system  on  the  part 
of  Republic’s  70,000  employes, 
their  families  and  communities. 

The  established  list  of  newspa¬ 
pers  used  in  Republic  plant  and 
mine  areas  has  increased  year  by 
year  and  now  totals  45.  Most  of 
these  are  daily  newspapers  but  in 
nine  of  Republic’s  coal  and  ore 
mining  communities,  weekly  news¬ 
papers  are  the  only  ones  avail¬ 
able. 

However,  during  1950  an  adde<l 
list  of  nearly  100  Ohio  newspa¬ 
pers.  other  than  the  10  on  Re¬ 
public’s  regular  plant  city  list,  was 
employed  by  Republic  for  eight 
of  the  1 3  advertisements  sponsored 
during  the  year. 

Additions  to  the  list  for  1951 
will  include  the  New  York  Times, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times-fferaid  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

Recognition  of  the  effectiveness 
of  Republic’s  newspaper  campaign 
came  in  the  award  made  by  Free¬ 
doms  Foundation  at  its  annual 
awards  program  at  Valley  Forge. 
Republic  received  one  of  the  five 
general  awards — an  honor  medal 
and  $1,000  in  cash. 

Of  all  media,  however,  we  con¬ 
sider  newspapers  as  our  first  line 
of  communications  for  telling  our 
economic  story  to  both  employes 
and  the  general  public.  All  our 
surveys  and  tests  from  year  to 
year  confirm  our  choice  of  news¬ 
papers  as  the  main  channel  for 
reaching  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  American  public. 

■ 

'Aunt  Polly'  in  Hospital 

Philadelphia — M  i  s  s  Claretta 
Sehon,  program  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  Homemakers 
Center,  underwent  a  leg  amputa¬ 
tion  at  Memorial  Hospital,  New 
York,  Feb.  19.  Miss  Sehon  is  the 
“Aunt  Polly”  of  the  center.  In 
that  role,  she  has  been  the  master 
of  ceremonies  of  a  show  given 
daily. 

■ 

Eversharp  Ads 

Blow  Co.,  Inc.  has  scheduled 
Eversharp  pen  ads  in  115  newspa¬ 
pers  in  100  cities,  starting  this 
month. 
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Spot  ROP  Color 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  this  week  irrtroduced  spot 
run-of-paper  color  to  local  and 
nation^  advertisers.  First  spot 
color  ad  featured  a  SJun-Times 
offer  of  a  32-piece  set  of  glass¬ 
ware  for  two  new  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  subscriptions  to  the  paper. 


Le Valley  Agency 
To  Liquidate 

Chicago — Norman  W.  LeVal- 
ley,  president  of  Le  Valley,  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  has  announced 
he  is  resigning  from  all  accounts 
placed  by  the  agency  and  is  liq¬ 
uidating  the  business. 

Poor  health  was  given  as  the 
reason  for  Mr.  LeValley  retiring 
from  the  agency  field.  He  an¬ 
nounced  the  entire  business  will 
be  liquidated  by  the  end  of 
May.  The  agency  has  employed 
about  60  persons. 

Accounts  formerly  handled  by 
by  the  LeValley  agency  were 
Household  Finance  Corp.,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Mfg.  Co.,  Marathon  Corp., 
Deepfreeze  Appliance  Div.,  of 
Motor  Products  Corp.,  Kitchen 
Art  Foods,  Inc.,  Frank  Fehr  Brew¬ 
ing  Co.,  Scott  Radio  Laboratories, 
John  Meek  Industries.  Virginia 
Parks,  Inc.,  Snappy  Cheese  Co., 
Chicago  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  and 
American  Family  magazine. 

■ 

Calls  Newspaper  Ads 
Master  Key  to  Sales 

Newspaper  advertising  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  “a  great  force”  for  selling 
goods,  in  the  opinion  of  Henry 
T.  Ewald,  president  of  the  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Co.  Mr.  Ewald  spoke 
at  a  dinner  in  New  York  this 
week  commemorating  his  agency’s 
40th  anniversary. 

“Throughout  its  long  experi¬ 
ence,”  he  said,  “Campbell-Ewald 
has  firmly  believed  that  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  is  the  master  key 
of  any  successful  selling  campaign, 
especially  in  the  field  of  durable 
goods.  It  opens  up  the  locked 
purchasing  power  in  local  mar¬ 
kets,  and  recent  surveys  show  that 
it  has  lost  none  of  its  effective¬ 
ness.” 

■ 

Dean  Jennings  Back 

San  Francisco — Dean  Jennings, 
author  and  feature  writer,  returns 
to  the  San  Francisco  Call  Bulletin 
March  5  as  a  daily  columnist  on 
“Inside  San  Francisco.”  His  1934 
departure  after  six  years  with  the 
Call  Bulletin  resulted  in  a  cele¬ 
brated  Guild  case. 


26,100  Style  Lines 

Asheville,  N.  C. — ^The  Citizen 
and  Times  published  26,100  lines 
of  soft  line  advertising  in  its 
Spring  Fashion  section  Feb.  23, 
as  a  followup  to  a  Fashion  Show 
attended  by  2.000  persons. 
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International  Paper  Co.  Role 
In  N.  O.  Item  Sale  Bared 


Nicholson  Says  Sunday  'Had  to  Go' 


And  Tells  of  His 

New  Orleans  —  Trial  of  the 
Government’s  anti-trust  suit 
against  the  Times-Picayune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  will  begin  here  April 
30  before  U.  S.  District  Judge 
Herbert  W.  Christenberry. 

The  Department  of  Justice  seeks 
to  have  the  publishing  company’s 
unit  rate  contracts  for  classified, 
general  and  local  display  adver¬ 
tising  declared  invalid. 

Government  attorneys  contend 
the  contracts — 'involving  publica¬ 
tion  of  advertisements  in  the 
Times-Picayune  and  New  Orleans 
States — violate  the  Sherman  Act 
by  being  in  unreasonable  restraint 
of  trade  in  competition  with  the 
New  Orleans  Item. 

One  of  the  government  allega¬ 
tions  is  that  Times-Picayune  offi¬ 
cials  “in  or  about  1941  caused 
the  Times-Picayune  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  a  competitor, 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  com¬ 
petitor  agreed  to  discontinue  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  Sunday  paper.’’ 

‘The  Way  It  Had  to  Be’ 
Ralph  Nicholson,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Item  from  1941 
to  1949,  testified  under  deposition 
diat  in  ceasing  publication  of  the 
Sunday  Item  after  he  bought  the 
evenirtg  and  Sunday  paper,  he 
never  discussed  discontinuance  of 
the  Sunday  paper  with  anyone 
connected  with  the  Times-Pica¬ 
yune. 

Mr.  Nicholson  testified  that  sev¬ 
eral  officials  of  International  Pa¬ 
per  Co.  in  the  spring  of  1941  told 
him  they  had  “arrar>ged  to  buy 
the  New  Orleans  Item.” 

“They  offered  it  to  me  and  I 
•ccepted,”  he  said.  After  he  took 
over  the  Item,  Mr.  Nicholson  add¬ 
ed,  an  official  of  International  told 
him  to  discontinue  publishing  the 
Sunday  Item  because  “that  was 
the  way  it  had  to  be.” 

Mr.  Nicholson  related  how  a 
$400,000  loan  from  the  paper 
company  enabled  him  to  buy  the 
Item  in  1941  and  how  he  wound 
up  making  a  profit  of  $600,000, 
without  investing  any  of  his  own 
money,  when  he  sold  it  to  David 
Stern  III  in  1949. 

Present  at  the  taking  of  the 
Nicholson  deposition  (Feb.  21) 
were  George  E.  Leonard  and 
Horace  L.  Flurry,  Kansas  City, 
trral  attorneys  for  the  Anti-Trust 
Division;  Victor  H.  Kramer, 
Washington,  chief  of  general  in- 
vestigation  for  the  Division;  Ash¬ 
ton  Phelps,  Charles  E.  Dunbar 
Jr.  and  James  C.  Wilson  of  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  defendants,  and  Eber- 
hwd  P.  Deutsch,  attorney  for  Mr. 
Nicholson. 
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$600,000  Profit 

The  witness  said  he  is  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Independent,  part-owner  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Times  and  of  Sta¬ 
tion  WDAE. 

He  was  asked  by  Mr.  Phelps 
if  he  is  related  to  Leonard  K. 
Nicholson,  president  of  the  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Co.  “No  re¬ 
lation  whatever,”  Mr.  Nicholson 
replied. 

“Please  tell  us  the  circumstanc¬ 
es  of  how  you  became  connected 
with  the  New  Orleans  Item.”  Mr. 
Leonard  requested. 

“In  the  spring  of  1941  1  had  a 
telephone  call  from  a  man  con¬ 
nected  with  the  International  Pa¬ 
per  Company  in  New  York  who 
asked  me  if  I  still  wanted  to  buy 
another  paper,”  the  witness  an¬ 
swered.  “He  asked  me  to  lome 
to  New  York  to  discuss  it  with 
him.  I  went  in  April  of  1941. 

“I  had  a  meeting  with  several 
persons  connected  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company.  At  that 
meeting  they  told  me  that  they 
had  arranged  to  buy  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item.” 

Asked  if  the  arrangements  had 
been  completed  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Nicholson  replied: 

“The  entire  arrangements  had 
not  been  completed.  They  were 
going  to  make  the  paper  available 
to  an  individual  of  their  selection. 
The  financing  all  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  They  were  seeking  a  suit¬ 
able  person  to  become  the  new 
owner  of  the  Item. 

Accepted  the  Offer 

“They  offered  it  to  me  and  I 
accepted.” 

“I^  you  recall  the  name  of  the 
individual  who  called  youT’  Mr. 
Leonard  asked. 

“Richard  Doane  called.  I  don’t 
know  his  position  at  that  time. 
He  may  have  been  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  one  of  the  parent  com¬ 
panies.” 

“How  long  had  you  known 
him?” 

“Since  1933,  or  shortly  there¬ 
after.”  Mr.  Nicholson  explained 
that  the  Tampa  Times  bought 
newsprint  from  International  and 
Mr.  Doane  sometimes  came  to 
Tampa. 

“Whom  did  you  see  in  New 
York?”  asked  Mr.  Leonard. 

“Doane,  William  Hurlbut  and 
Earl  Wheatley  were  there.  There 
were,  I  think,  two  other  persons 
at  the  meeting.  One  was  an '  at¬ 
torney.  I  don’t  know  who  the 
other  man  was.” 

“In  what  manner  were  the  ar¬ 
rangements  (for  the  Item  sale) 
formalized?” 
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“It  was  never  formalized  in 
writing,”  Nicholson  replied.  “We 
discussed  on  several  occasions  the 
drafting  of  a  formal  agreement 
but  we  never  got  around  to  com¬ 
pleting  it.  We  never  had  the  for¬ 
mal  document  in  writing.” 

Letter  from  Paper  Co. 

“After  you  came  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  did  you  receive  a  letter 
from  the  International  Paper 
Company?” 

“Yes,  one  from  Mr.  Hurlbut. 
That  was  after  the  consummation 
of  the  transaction  here  and  I  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  Item  Com¬ 
pany.” 

“Will  you  tell  us  what  was  in 
that  letter?” 

“Well,  it  was  very  short.  The 
principal  thing  I  remember  was 
the  statement  to  the  effect  that 
I  had  a  10-year  option  to  buy  all 
of  the  conunon  stock  of  the  Item 
and  could  exercise  the  same  any 
time  within  the  period  by  r^ay- 
ing  the  principal  of  a  loan  of 
$400,000  and  paying  the  interest 
to  date  of  repayment. 

“That  was  not  exactly  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  arrangement.  The 
arrangement  was  that  the.  stock 
was  mine  in  its  entirety  and  that 
a  loan  of  $400,000  was  to  me  per¬ 
sonally,  and  the  stock  was  given 
to  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  as  collateral,  and  when  the 
loan  was  repaid  it  would  be  re¬ 
turned  to  me.” 

“Did  the  arrangement  include 
any  other  terms?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  were  they?” 

“The  principal  one  was  that 
I  was  required  to  discontinue 
publication  of  the  Sunday  Item.” 

“That  was  the  Sunday  paper 
which  had  been  published  by  the 
Item  Company  for  some  years?” 

“Yes.” 

$25,000  Annual  Salary' 

“Did  the  arrangement  include 
the  terms  of  the  base  rate  of  pay 
for  yourself?” 

“The  vOrbal  understanding  be¬ 
tween  them  and  me  was  that 
preliminary  my  pay  was  fixed  at 
the  same  scale  it  was  in  Tampa — 
$25,0(X)  per  year.” 

“What  became  of  the  letter 
which  you  received  from  Inter¬ 
national?” 

“I  kept  it  until  I  sold  the  Item 
and  then,  with  some  other  pap)ers 
I  had  retained,  I  destroyed  it.” 

“As  I  understand  it,  they  (IP 
Co.)  gave  the  $400,000  to  you  as 
an  individual  in  cash?”  Mr.  Leo¬ 
nard  asked. 

“No,  not  cash.  1  suppose  it  was 
a  check.  It  was  put  in  the  bank 
to  the  credit  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion  as  being  from  me.” 

“Was  part  of  it  used  to  pay 
Item  debts?” 


2  Veteran  Camden 
Executives  Resiqn 

Camden,  N.  J. — Resignations  of 
two  top  executives  of  the  Courier- 
Post  were  announced  this  week. 
Leaving  the  paper  are  Frank  J. 
Kinsella,  advertising  director,  who 
served  the  Courier-Post  29  years; 
and  James  T.  Scott,  business 
manager^  who  had  27  years  ser¬ 
vice. 


“Yes,  the  debt  was  cleared  out 
the  same  day.” 

“Was  any  used  in  settling  the 
debt  owed  by  the  old  company  to 
International  Paper  Company?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  much?” 

Owed  $150,000  for  Newsprint 

“I  don’t  remember.  As  I  recall, 
the  cash  owed  was  more  than 
$100,000  and  less  than  $200,000. 
As  I  remember  it,  it  was  about 
$150,000.” 

Mr.  Nicholson  explained  this 
was  a  bill  for  newsprint. 

International  “also  had  some 
preferred  stock  in  the  old  corpora¬ 
tion  which  they  were  paid  for,” 
he  added. 

“You  were  left  with  some  oper¬ 
ating  capital?”  Leonard  asked. 

“Yes,  about  $125,000.” 

“The  letter  from  Hurlbut — did 
it  refer  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Sunday  paper?”  the  witness, 
was  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“That  was  one  of  the  terms?” 

“Yes.” 

“Was  there  a  period  of  time 
given?” 

“Yes,  10  years  from  the  date 
of  the  consummation  of  the  sale, 
June  17,  1941,  the  same  period 
covered  by  the  loan.” 

Newsprint  Shared 

“Did  you  discuss  with  Hurlbut 
the  suspension  of  the  Sunday  pa¬ 
per?” 

“Yes.  They  told  me  that  was 
the  way  it  had  to  be.” 

“Were  you  given  the  idea  that 
they  were  committed  to  some¬ 
one  about  the  Sunday  paper?” 

“No.” 

“They  gave  no  indication  as  to 
what  the  reason  was?” 

“No.” 

“Did  you  know  that  they  had 
under  consideration  a  10  -  year 
contract  to  furnish  newsprint  to 
another  New  Orleans  newspaper?” 

“Nobody  connected  with  Inter¬ 
national  gave  me  any  such  infor¬ 
mation.  Nobody  connected  Avkh 
The  Times-Picayune  gave  me  any 
such  information.  I  subsequently 
learned  about  it.” 

Mr.  Nicholson  was  asked  how 
the  suspension  of  the  Sunday  Item 
had  affected  the  newsprint  quota 
of  the  Item  during  the  war. 

“For  a  considerable  period  after 
newsprint  rationing,  we  did  not 
use  all  the  paper  available  to  us,” 
he  replied.  “Then  we  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  such  ton¬ 
nage  was  included  in  our  quota. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Big  Advertisers  Reveal 
Heavy  Lists  of  Papers 

Several  big  advertisers  have  an-  year-old  company’s  history. 


pers  will  be  at  the  co-op  level,  time  was  publishing  evenings  and 
Motorola,  Inc.  plans  to  double  on  ^  Sunday?” 
its  advertising  expenditure  during  “Yes.” 

the  first  four  months  of  this  year.  “How  did  the  financial  picture 


^  w  advertising  expenditure  during  ‘Yes. 

_ _  j-i  fhe  first  four  months  of  this  year.  “How  did  the  financial  pi^ure 

IJ  r ^  June  budget  will  be  up  devel<^  after  your  purchase  of  the 

50%  over  the  corresponding  Item?” 

I  hUtorv  months  of  1950.  Total  expend!-  “It  lost  money  each  month  up 

I  company  s  history.  months  will  to  December,  when  it  made  a 

wS  l>y  $1,000,000  the  outlay  profit— not  large.  In  the  first  fis- 

ShS'sESMSc^'rS  fol  Oiu  -"«,„Piriod  of  last  year.  Jo™  ’»•  - 


nounced  elaborate  campaigns  built  Ruppert’s  campaign  is  breaking 
around  heavy  use  of  newspapers,  in  a  series  of  waves,  first  of  which 
Sinclair  Refining  Co.  pegged  hit  the  sales  shores  March  1  with 
March  20  as  the  jump-off  date  the  release  of  point-of-purchase 
for  the  largest  newspaper  push  display  material.  Second  wave  is 
in  company  history  for  its  “anti-  due  March  5  when  The  Biow 
rust”  gasoline,  successfully  intro-  Company,  Ruppert  agency,  will 
duced  last  year  with  national  air  a  series  of  TV  spots, 
newspaper  linage.  Scheduled  to  Metropolitan  Dailies 

run  13  weeks,  Sinclair’s  campaign  Qn  April  1,  Ruppert  will  break 
will  stress  car  conservation  in  278  page  ads  in  all  major  New 

papers  in  154  cities,  and  with  a  York  newspapers;  gradually  whit- 
circulation  of  ...4, ,.00,000.  Last  j|g  down  to  a  minimum 

years  list  for  Sinclairs  spring  and  1,500-liners.  These  ads,  as 
fall  campaigns  totaled  238  papers,  gii  ^ther  scheduled  coov. 


All  media  will  be  used.  made  a  small  profit.” 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  The  witness  gave  hte  following 
will  up  its  advertising  budget  profit  figures  for  the  Item 
“about  10%  or  a  little  more,”  _  _  tn  ssi 

over  1950,  according  to  President  tiia’ns 

Gwilym  A.  Price.  The  Bureau  of  •••* 

Advertising,  ANPA,  reports  that  •  •  •  ‘ 


Metropolitan  Dailies 


On  April  1,  Ruppert  will  break  westinghouW  spent ’$2,499,786  in 


years  iisi  lor  Sinclair s  spring  ana  1,500-liners.  These  ads.  as 
fall  campaigns  totaled  238  papers,  ^  jjjj  other  scheduled  copy, 

will  be  built  around  the  character 
and  1,000-and  600-line  black  &  “Father  Knickerbocker,”  who  will 
white  copy  have  been  prepared  by  remind  consumers  that  his  new 
Morey,  Humm  &  Johnstone,  Inc.,  brew  is  “extra  light,  frosty  dry.” 
New  York.  In  addition,  smaller  Qut  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  Na- 


newspapers  alone  in  1949,  latest 
year  for  which  figures  are  avail¬ 
able. 


$13,586 

$114,054 

$345,144 

$284,846 

$171,453 

$201,626 

$150,140 

$137,271 


New  Orleans  Item  Story 

continued  from  page  9  asked,  “with  $400,000  advanced 
_  by  the  International  Paper  Com- 

which  to  our  way  of  thinking  was  pany  and  then  pledged  the  stock 


ads  will  be  made  available  in  mat  rional  Peach  Council  held  its  10th  a  very  happy  circumstance,  as  security  for  the  loan?” 

form  for  use  m  co-op  efforts  at  annual  meeting;  heard  R.  B.  Cor-  “Subsequently,  some  folks  con-  “That  is  correct.  But  it  was 
local  levels.  bett.  agricultural  counsel  for  the  nected  with  the  Times-Picayune  however,  not  the  only  financing. 

Sales  Up  14.2%  National  Association  of  Food  became  aware  of  the  situation,  jhere  were  two  mortgage  bond 

In  announcing  the  Sinclair  cam-  Chains,  declare  that  the  20,000  They  did  not  regard  it  the  way  we  issues  which  with  the  $400,000 

paign.  President  P.  C.  Spencer  retail  outlet  stores  of  the  NAFC  did,  and  I  think  I  can  see  their  for  the  purchase. 


tional  Peach  Council  held  its  10th  n  very  happy  circumstance.  as  security  for  the  loan?” 

annual  meeting;  heard  R.  B.  Cor-  “Subsequently,  some  folks  con-  “That  is  correct.  But  it  was 
bett.  agricultural  counsel  for  the  nected  with  the  Times-Picayune  however,  not  the  only  financing. 
National  Association  of  Food  became  aware  of  the  situation,  xhere  were  two  mortgage  bond 


said  it  was  prompted  by  the  “tre¬ 


mendous  success”  of  last  year’s  again  Ih's  year  to  advertise  foods 
drive,  which  marked  the  first  time  the  nation’s  daily  newspapers, 
in  many  years  that  the  firm  had  Outlining  the  organization’s  ad 
leaned  on  dailies  as  its  primary  program,  Mr.  Corbett  said  its  ob- 
medium.  “Our  station  sales  of  jective  is  “to  bring  the  merchan- 


plan  to  spend  about  $50,000,000  point  of  view,  $600,000  Gross  Profit 

again  this  year  to  advertise  foods  “They  went  to  Washington  and  ..j  borrowed  $500  000  from  the 
in  the  nation’s  daily  newspapers.  made  representations  which  re-  jeffg^son  Standard  Life  Insurance 

Outlining  the  organization  s  ad  suited  in  our  losing  part  and  sub-  ^  ^  u-  ^  .u  received  bonds 

program.  Mr.  ^rbett  said  its  ob-  sequently  all  of  the  extra  news-  Sere  J^ranlerTuS^^^ 
jective  IS  to  bring  the  merchan-  pnnt.  I  do  not  recall  what  year  -•  bonds  _  $400  000  _  to  Col 


H-C  gasoline  in  1950,”  he  said,  dising  power  of  food  chains  to  that  was,  but  it  was  a  very  re- 
“were  14.2%  above  those  of  1949  bear  on  agricultural  products  in  grettable  occurrence.”  (Later  he 


of  bonds  —  $400,000  —  to  Col. 
James  M.  Thomson  (former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Item).  Some  addi- 


( up  over  the  industry  as  a  whole),  over-supply  This  program,”  he  remembered  that  the  Sunday  tional  notes  were  to  Thomson  and 
“An  equally  significant  measure  explained,  has  proved  good  busi-  quota  was  settled  so  the  Item  re-  Marshall  Ballard  (former  edi- 
of  the  tremendous  success  of  the  for  the  producer,  the  consum-  ceived  half  and  the  New  Orleans  Item).” 

campaign,”  he  added,  “was  the  en-  ^’’d  the  retailer.  It  helps  the  States  half.)  “When  was  the  $400  000  naid 


thusiastic  response  by  dealers  and 
distributors.  Dealer  co-op  ads  ap- 


atK  nan.;  .  .u  .  u  “When  was  the  $400,000  paid 

The  wrtne^  explained  that  be-  ^be  International  Paper 


producer  to  move  his  product  The  witness  explained  that  be-  ^be 

when  it  is  in  difficulty;  it  helps  cause  of  the  severe  newsprint  /-,..mn'inv'>” 


peared  in  more  than  1,000  news-  consumer  to  buy  those  prod-  shortage,  the  extra  Sunday  quota 


papers.” 

Conoco  in  1,007  Papers 
The  largest  campaign  in  its  his¬ 
tory  will  be  launched  this  spring 
by  Continental  Oil  Co.  in  a  22- 
state  distribution  area  throughout 
its  Midwest  and  Siouthwest  mar- 


ucts  which  are  good  consumer  was  a  boon, 
values,  usually  when  quality  is  Details  Earnings  for  8  Years 
I^st  and  it  has  increased  sales  in  bow  the  Item  rationed 

new'  for  all”  ^  advertising,  omitted  classified  ad- 

.  ■  ^  ,  vertising  from  out-of-town  edi- 


ness  for  all.” 

‘Guides  to  Good  Buying' 
Counselor  Corbett  told  his  lis 


“It  was  paid  off  in  its  entirety 
on  July  14,  1949.” 

“That  was  the  date  you  sold  the 
Item  Company?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  consideration  was  paid 


tions  and  made  every  economy  “to  you  over  and  above  the  $400,000 
do  as  well  as  we  could  in  serving  loan?”  Mr.  Phelps  asked. 


kets.  Conoco’s  1951  appropriation  foners  newspaper  advertising  “is  our  readers  and  advertisers  with  “For  my  common  stock,”  Mr. 

is  estimated  at  $3,250,000  (up  known  phase  of  the  the  amount  of  newsprint  avail-  Nicholson  said,  “which  was  all 

one-third  over  1950’s)  and  the  NAFC  program.  He  said  that  able.”  the  common  stock,  and  all  of  the 

lion’s  share  will  go  to  1,007  news-  niember  companies  spend  approx-  Mr.  Phelps,  attorney  for  the  outstanding  stock,  I  received 

papers  in  990  cities  and  towns,  imately  $50,000,000  a  year  in  defendants,  took  over  the  ques-  $900,000  cash  and  $100,000  in 

Sp-.ce  units  in  black  &  white  and  newspaper  advertising,  and  plan  tioning  and  asked  Mr.  Nicholson  notes.  I  used  $400,000  of  the 

two  colors  will  range  from  1.512  continue  to  do  so.  to  tell  something  about  the  finan-  cash  to  pay  the  paper  company 


to  504  lines  and  will  run  on  a 
weekly  basis.  Copy  will  feature 
photographs  and  testimonials  of 
car  owners  who  allegedly  changed 


“From  75%  to  95%  of  this  cial  condition  of  the  Item  com-  to  get  the  stock  back.” 


money,”  he  said,  “is  spent  on  ads  pany  shortly  before  he  acquired 
appearing  in  n  e  w  s  p  a  p  c  r  s  on  it. 

Thursday  afternoon  and  Friday  “I  was  not  particularly  inter- 


ny  shortly  before  he  acquired  “So  it  is  fair  to  say,”  Mr.  Phelps 

continued,  “that  you  bought  con- 
“I  was  not  particularly  inter-  trol  of  the  Item  without  putting 


to  the  new  Conoco  super  motor  morning  as  guides  to  good  buying,  ested  in  the  details  of  their  finan-  up  any  money  and  sold  it  for  3 
oil.  Business  men  do  not  spend  $50,-  ces,”  Nicholson  answered.  “It  gross  profit  of  $600,000?” 

K.  T.  Johnson,  acting  market-  000,000  a  year  for  nothing.  They  was  water  over  the  dam  as  far  as  “That  is  correct,  except  that  I 
ing  manager  of  Conoco’s  Houston,  do  not  spend  this  money  to  adver-  I  was  concerned.  jo  not  like  the  word  ‘control.’  It 

Tex.,  division,  stressed  that  “news-  tise  items  that  are  scarce  or  high  “From  the  figures  then  avail-  was  more  than  that.  It  was  own- 

papers  will  continue  to  be  the  in  price;  they  spend  it  on  items  able,  however,”  the  witness  con-  ership  of  the  entire  outstanding 

backbone  of  Conoco  advertising  that  are  of  good  value.”  tinued,  “and  from  employes  of  the  stock  of  the  company.” 

in  1951.”  Geyer,  Newell  &  Gan-  Waterman’s  Co-op  Effort  old  company  who  continued  with  ■ 


in  1951.”  Geyer,  Newell  &  Gan-  Waterman’s  Co-op  Effort  old  company  who  continued  with 
ger,  Inc.,  is  the  agency.  L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  New  York  the  new  com^pany,  my  informa- 

Ruppeit's  New  Brew  City  fountain  pen  and  pencil  was^  to  the  eiiect  that  it  had 

On  March  1  Jacob  Ruppert  manufacturer,  announced  the  start  losing  more  money  than  it 

Brewery,  New  York  City,  intro-  of  the  largest  spring  advertising  making  in  the  previous  years, 

duced  its  newest  product,  Ruppert  drive  since  1946,  when  it  dumped  ^t  would  make  a  profit  one  year, 


Spedal  on  Glossy 

The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard’ 
Examiner  issued  a  Progress  edi¬ 
tion  Sunday,  Feb.  25,  for  sub- 


Knickerbocker  beer,  with  what  ad-  some  $1,000,000  into  magazines  " 

manager  Joe  Taylor  termed  the  and  chain  radio.  This  year  na-  ^nd  overall  it  anvounted  to 

biggest  advertising  and  merchan-  tional  magazines  and  newspapers  ^ 


$1,000,000  into  magazines  *hen  have  a  larger  loss  the  next  scribers  at  no  extra  cost  but  extra 


dising  campaign  in  the  eighty-four-  will  be  used,  but  the  role  of  pa¬ 


ir,  and  overall  it  anvounted  to  ones  at  newsstands  25c.  The 
loss.”  edition  was  published  on  enamel 

‘The  Item  had  been  and  at  the  finish  paper. 
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Congress  Asked  to  Double 
Newspapers’  Postal  Bill 


President  Wants  Immediate  Action, 
Mentions  Rise  in  Circulation  Price 


By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington — President  Truman 
asked  Congress  this  week  to  dou¬ 
ble  rates  on  second-class  (news¬ 
papers)  mail  at  once  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  studies  be  made  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  to 
eliminate  a  60%  “subsidy”  which 
he  contends  would  exist  even  if 
such  a  boost  is  made  effective. 

The  schedule  contemplated  in 
a  bill  prepared  at  the  office  of 
Postmaster  General  Jesse  M. 
Donaldson  and  introduced  by 
Rep.  Tom  Murray  (D — Tenn.) 
would  increase  second-class  re¬ 
ceipts  from  20  to  40  million  dol¬ 
lars,  by  the  President’s  computa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Truman  said  “newspaper 
and  magazine  publishers  would 
have  200  million  dollars — or  80% 
—of  their  postal  costs  paid  for 
them  by  the  general  public,”  if 
present  rates  continue. 

Mentions  Rate  Boosts 

Mr.  Truman  piointed  out  that 
newspapers  and  magazines  have 
made  substantial  increases  in  sub¬ 
scription  and  advertising  rates  in 
recent  years,  in  some  cases  dou¬ 
bling  or  tripling  these  rates,  while 
second-class  postage  rates  remain 
close  to  the  1879  level ‘when  the 
class  first  was  established. 

“Publishers,”  he  contended, 
“who  charge  rates  geared  to  pres¬ 
ent-day  costs  cannot  reasonably 
expect  to  pay  postage  at  rate 
levels  70  years  old.”’ 

The  message  was  pointed  par¬ 
ticularly  at  magazines  carrying 
large  volumes  of  advertising  and 
moving  at  a  low  rate  which,  Mr. 
Truman  said,  means  “the  general 
taxpayers  are  generously  subsidiz¬ 
ing  the  advertisers,  who  are  able 
to  send  their  advertising  into  the 
homes  of  our  people  at  less  than 
cost.” 

“There  seems  to  me  no  excuse 
whatever  for  the  general  taxpay¬ 
ers  to  subsidize  advertisers,”  he 
daclared.  “Surely  advertising  was 
not  part  of  the  public  information 
ind  education  which  the  Congress 
intended  to  subsidize  70  years 
ago  .  .  .” 

No  Subsidy  Wanted 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lifers  Association  had  no  imme- 
iliale  comment.  Its  traditional 
stand  has  been  that  newspapers  do 
Dot  want  any  “subsidy”  from  the 
government  but  a  scientific  cost 
stify  should  be  made  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  correct  proportion  of  the 
Post  Office  deficit  attributable  to 
handling  of  newspapers. 
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Scripps  Howard  Newspapers 
gave  the  green  light  to  proposed 
increases,  reiterating  that  they 
want  no  part  of  a  subsidy. 

The  schedules  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  Bill  asked  that  the  current 
rate  be  increased  50%  on  the  first 
day  of  the  second  calendar  quar¬ 
ter  after  passage  of  the  bill,  that 
a  further  25%  increase  be  im¬ 
posed  in  each  of  two  succeeding 
years. 

As  in  last  year’s  proposal,  it 
was  “provided,  that  publications 
having  over  75%  advertising  in 
more  than  one-half  of  their  issues 
during  any  12  months  period  shall 
not  be  accepted  for  mailing  as 
second-class  matter  and  their  en¬ 
try  shall  be  revoked.” 

Mr.  Truman  assailed  the  policy 


of  subsidizing  mail  deliveries  out 
of  tax  revenues — “or,  to  put  it 
bluntly,  the  general  taxpayer  has 
been  giving  large  subsidies  to  cer¬ 
tain  users  of  the  postal  system.” 
He  placed  the  prospective  1951 
deficit  at  521  million  dollars,  but 
warned  it  may  be  even  larger  if 
railroads  and  airlines  are  granted 
higher  rates  now  under  considera¬ 
tion,  or  if  other  costs  increase. 

The  President  attributed  300 
million  dollars  of  the  deficit  oper¬ 
ation  to  second-class  mail  (news¬ 
papers  and  magazines)  and  third- 
class  mail  (mainly  circulars  and 
advertising. )  Personnel  and 
transportation  costs  account  for 
96%  of  operating  outlay,  and 
these  have  been  growing  in  the 
post-war  period — 'the  former  by 
800  million  dollars  and  the  latter 
by  175  million  dollars  on  an  an¬ 
nual  basis,  the  recital  continued. 

No  criticism  was  directed  at 
employes  for  seeking  higher  pay 
or  transportation  companies  for 
requiring  higher  fees;  and  the  De- 


Text  of  Postal  Rate  Bill 


The  text  of  the  Murray  Bill 
to  readjust  postal  rates  provides 
as  follows  for  Second-Class  Mail: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  the  case  of  pub¬ 
lications  entered  as  second-class 
matter  (including  sample  copies 
to  the  extent  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  weight  of  copies  mailed  to 
subscribers  during  the  calendar 
year)  when  mailed  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  thereof  from  the  post  office 
of  publication  and  entry  or  other 
post  office  where  such  entry  is 
authorized,  or  when  mailed  by 
news  agents  (registered  as  such 
under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Postmaster  General)  to  actual 
subscribers  thereto  or  to  other 
news  agents  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  the  total  postage  computed 
at  the  pound  rates  in  effect  under 
existing  law  and  based  on  the 
bulk  weight  of  each  mailing  shall 
be  increased  by  50  per  centum, 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  quarter  beginning  after 
the  approval  of  this  Act  and  by 
an  increase  of  25  per  centum, 
based  on  the  rates  now  in  force, 
to  take  effect  each  year  thereafter 
over  a  period  of  two  years.  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  publications  having 
over  75  per  centum  advertising 
in  more  than  one-half  of  their 
issues  during  any  twelve-months’ 
period  shall  not  be  accepted  for 
mailing  as  second-class  matter  and 
their  entry  shall  be  revoked. 

(b)  The  free-in-county  mailing 
privilege  and  the  rates  of  postage 
on  copies  of  publications  of  the 
second  class  when  addressed  for 
delivery  within  the  county  in 
which  they  are  published  and  en¬ 
tered  as  such  shall  be  the  same 
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as  authorized  by  existing  law; 
Provided  further.  That  copies  of  a 
publication  mailed  at  a  post  office 
where  it  is  entered,  for  delivery 
by  letter  carriers  at  a  different 
post  office  within  the  delivery  lim¬ 
its  of  which  the  headquarters  or 
general  business  office  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  located,  shall  be  charge¬ 
able  with  postage  at  the  rate  that 
would  be  applicable  if  the  copies 
were  mailed  at  the  latter  office, 
unless  postage  chargeable  at  the 
pound  rates  from  the  office  of 
mailing  is  higher,  in  which  case 
such  higher  rates  shall  apply. 

(c)  In  no  case,  except  where 
the  free-in-courvty  mailing  privilege 
is  applicable,  shall  the  postage 
on  each  individually  addressed 
copy  be  less  than  one-eighth  of  1 
cent. 

(d)  The  rate  of  postage  on 
copies  of  publications  having  sec¬ 
ond-class  entry  mailed  by  others 
than  the  publishers  or  authorized 
news  agents,  sample  copies  mailed 
by  the  publishers  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  allowance  entitled 
to  be  sent  at  the  pound  rates,  and 
copies  mailed  by  the  publishers 
to  persons  who  may  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  required  legitimate 
list  of  subscribers,  shall  be  2  cents 
for  the  first  two  ounces  and  1  cent 
for  each  additional  two  ounces  or 
fraction  thereof,  except  when  the 
postage  at  the  rates  prescribed  for 
fourth-class  matter  is  lower,  in 
which  case  the  latter  rates  shall 
apply,  computed  on  each  individ¬ 
ually  addressed  copy  or  package 
of  unaddressed  copies,  and  not 
on  the  bulk  weight  of  the  copies 
and  packages. 


partment  was  credited  with  in¬ 
creased  production  per  man  hour 
and  development  of  measures  lead¬ 
ing  to  efficiency  and  economy. 

“But,”  Mr.  Truman  wrote,  “the 
plain  fact  is  that  no  possible  in¬ 
crease  in  efficiency  could  absorb 
the  extremely  large  cost  increases 
that  have  taken  place.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  clearly  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  postal  rates  in 
order  to  reduce  the  postal  deficit.” 

The  I^resident  conceded  the  def¬ 
icit  should  not  be  eliminated  com¬ 
pletely,  recognizing  that  official 
mail  carried  free,  airline  subsidies, 
and  some  other  special  expenses, 
aggregating  160  million  dollars, 
are  incurred  for  general  purposes 
of  the  federal  government  “and 
it  is  only  reasonable  that  we 
should  pay  for  them  as  we  pay 
for  other  federal  expenditures, 
through  federal  taxes.”  But  as  to 
the  361  million  dollar  remainder, 
he  had  but  one  solution:  “Postal 
rates  should  be  raised  to  cover 
it.” 

Big  ‘Subsidy’  Not  Warranted 

First-class  mail  was  credited 
with  paying  its  own  way,  except 
for  postal  and  post  cards,  now 
costing  2.8  cents  each  to  handle. 
An  increase  to  2  cents  per  card, 
to  bring  in  47  million  dollars 
additional,  was  recommended. 

In  1952  fiscal  year,  the  message 
informed,  an  estimated  six  billion 
individually-addressed  newspapers 
and  magazines  will  be  carried  at 
a  cost  of  242  million  dollars,  but 
with  revenue  of  only  42  million. 

Current  rates  were  described 
with  the  comment  that  they  were 
intentionally  set  low  to  encourage 
the  spread  of  education  and  in¬ 
formation.  and  Mr.  Truman  re¬ 
marked:  “This  is  still  a  desirable 
objective,  but  clearly  does  not 
warrant  a  subsidy  as  extreme 
as  that  which  now  exists.” 

After  proposing  doubling  the 
rates  “which  is  the  least  that 
should  be  done,”  Mr.  Truman 
said: 

“As  a  matter  of  long-term 
policy,  second-class  mail  should 
be  brought  gradually  toward  self- 
sufficiency  in  postal  revenues.  The 
immediate  recommendations  for 
rate  increase  which  the  Postmaster 
General  will  make  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  only  the  first  step.  Fur¬ 
ther  changes  should  include  ad¬ 
justments  in  the  basic  structure, 
as  well  as  in  the  level,  of  second- 
class  rates.  Accordingly,  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  the  Postmaster  General  to  Re¬ 
view  the  second-class  rate  struc¬ 
ture  thoroughly,  looking  toward 
later  consideration  by  Congress.” 

The  recommended  increase  in 
second-class  is  not  substantially 
higher  than  that  which  was  under 
consideration  when  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  adjourned.  The  Postmaster 
General  had  recommended  a  75 
million  dolLar  boost  for  the  first 
year  with  50  million  dollars  to 
be  added  in  a  second  year.  Con¬ 
gressional  committees  were  near 
agreement  on  a  measure  which 
would  have  increased  second-class 
between  13  and  15  million  dollars. 
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Foreign  Afiairs 
To  Be  Discussed 
At  API  Seminar 

Sixteen  editors  and  editorial 
writers  will  meet  in  the  American 
Press  Institute  conference  room  at 
Columbia  University  on  Monday, 
March  5.  for  a  program  in  which 
two-thirds  of  the  sessions  will  be 
devoted  to  the  international  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  United  States  and  the 
remaining  third  to  editorial  page 
policies  and  techniques.  The  two- 
week  seminar  will  be  conducted 
by  Floyd  Taylor,  director  of  the 
Institute. 

The  remaining  API  seminars 
are  for  copy  desk  chiefs,  opening 
April  9,  and  on  management  and 
costs  for  execirtives  of  papers  with 
less  than  50,000  circulation,  open¬ 
ing  May  14.  In  addition,  the  In¬ 
stitute  has  been  requested  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  Army 
to  conduct  seminars  for  editors 
from  abroad. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  there  are  four 
vacancies  for  the  seminar  for  copy 
desk  chiefs.  More  nominations 
are  in  hand  now  than  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  management  sem¬ 
inar,  but  the  Institute  may  repeat 
it  within  a  few  months. 

Questionnaire  for  ’51 -’52 
During  the  Spring  the  Institute 
will  mail  a  questionnaire,  seeking 
advice  on  the  program  for  1951- 
1952,  to  editors  or  publisiiers  of 
more  than  200  newspapers  which 
have  sent  men  to  seminars. 

The  members  of  the  Seminar 
for  Editors  and  Editorial  Writers 
will  be: 

Sevellon  Brown  in.  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin. 

Richard  H.  Cunningham,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram. 

Frederick  L.  Ferris,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times. 

John  M.  Harrison,  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade. 

John  R.  Hebert,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

James  S.  Jackson,  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon  Journal. 

Ralph  A.  Lee,  Fort  Smith 
.(Ark.)  Southwest  American. 

F.  George  Magenheimer,  Pe¬ 
oria  (Ill.)  Journal. 

W.  J.  McAuliffe,  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times. 

William  M.  McBride,  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Herald-News. 

John  B.  Oakes,  New  York 
Times. 

Richard  Peters,  Cleveland 
(O.)  Press. 

Elmer  T.  Peterson,  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

Richard  West,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News. 

Ross  O.  Zollinger,  Austin 
(Tex. )  A merican-Statesman . 
Experts  on  Russia 
Discussion  leaders  will  include: 
Philip  E.  Mosely,  director  of  the 
Russian  Institute  at  Columbia, 
and  Prof.  Abram  Bergson,  the 


Russian  Institute’s  economist; 
James  B.  Reston,  New  York 
Times;  Prof.  Mario  Einaudi,  Ck>r- 
nell;  Prof.  Cyril  E.  Black,  Prince¬ 
ton;  Hugh  Borton,  director  of  the 
East  Asian  Institute  at  Columbia; 
Prof.  Derk  Bodde,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Foy  D.  Kohler, 
chief  of  the  International  Broad¬ 
casting  Service  of  the  Department 
of  State;  Halford  L.  Hoskins,  un¬ 
til  recently  head  of  the  School  for 
Advanced  Studies  in  International 
Relations;  Prof.  Merle  Fainsod, 
Harvard;  Prof.  Ross  Hoffman, 
Fordham;  Phillips  Talbot,  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Current  World  Affairs; 
Col.  B.  B.  Talley,  Department  of 
the  Army;  sever^  executives  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  several 
members  of  the  American  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  UN. 

Among  those  who  will  lead  dis¬ 
cussions  on  editorial  page  policies, 
techniques  and  related  subjects 
will  be  Irving  Dilliard,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  Walter  Mil- 
lis.  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  C  our  ant;  C.  A.  Mc- 
Knight,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News; 
Chester  Lewis,  New  York  Times; 
Fred  Woltman,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun;  Paul  Trescott, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  A.  W.  Leh¬ 
man,  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation;  and  Louis  Dey,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

■ 

3  Fellowships  Await 
Foreign  Correspondents 

The  Council  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  offers  resident  fellowships  to 
three  American  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  for  the  academic  year.  Sept. 
15,  1951,  to  June  15,  1952. 

The  fellowships  are  for  study 
and  research  at  Council  head¬ 
quarters,  58  East  68th  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  at  nearby  uni¬ 
versities,  and  are  open  to  U.  S. 
newspaper,  radio  and  magazine 
correspondents  under  40  years  of 
age. 

Stipends  provided  will  be  the 
equivalent  of  salaries  relinquished 
by  correspondents  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  fellowships.  Academic 
charges  for  registration  and  tuition 
will  be  covert  separately.  Appli¬ 
cations  should  reach  the  Council 
by  May  1. 

This  is  the  third  year  that  such 
fellowships  have  been  offered. 
Winners  of  the  competition  for 
appointment  last  year  were  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Boyle,  United  Press,  and 
Fitzhugh  Turner,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune.  Previous  winners 
were  Henry  R.  Lieberman,  New 
York  Times,  and  Robert  Clur- 
man,  U.P.  The  correspondents 
were  given  leave  of  absence  by 
employers. 

■ 

Forums  Combined 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  is 
combining  its  High  School  Youth 
Forum  and  annual  Forum  Oct. 
22-24  because  unsettled  world  con¬ 
ditions  make  it  impractical  to 
bring  students  from  abroad  this 
spring. 


BlondiOx  Alley 
Most  Popular 
In  2x500  Votes 

Roanoke,  Va. — ^Two  weeks  of 
balloting  among  readers  of  the 
Roanoke  Times  and  World-News 
in  the  “Comic  Strip  Popularity 
Contest”  ended  with  2,500  votes 
being  cast. 

The  winners: 

Blondie  in  the  World-News. 
Gasoline  Alley  in  the  Times. 
Uncle  Remus  in  the  Sunday 
Times. 

The  Bumstead  strip  received 
1,920  votes  and  piled  up  7,551 
points  (on  a  placing  basis  of 
5-4-3-2-1)  while  the  Alley  folks 
got  1,665  votes  and  5,685  points. 
Other  Favorites 

Others  in  the  top  five  favorites 
were: 

World-News:  Dick  Tracy,  1,734 
votes,  5,872  points;  Smilin’  Jack, 
1,291  and  4,195;  Henry,  1,249  and 
2,856;  and  Little  Orphan  Annie, 
942  and  2,814. 

Times:  Joe  Palooka,  1,508 
votes,  4,729  points;  Grandma, 
1,240  and  4,521;  Terry  &  Pirates, 
1,132  and  3,750,  and  ^eve  Roper, 
1,323  and  3,698. 

One  of  the  surprises  was  Or¬ 
phan  Annie’s  edging  out  Li’l  Ab¬ 
ner  in  almost  a  photo-finish  for 
fifth  place.  The  Yokum  lad  got  921 
votes  and  2,686  points.  Another 
oddity  was  that  Mickey  Finn  re¬ 
ceived  more  votes  (948)  than 
either  Orphan  Annie  or  Li’l  Ab¬ 
ner  but  90  many  were  third,  fourth 
or  fifth  position  votes  that  Mickey 
wound  up  in  seventh  rank  with 
2,306  points. 

Trailing  in  the  World-News  poll 
were:  Moon  Mullins,  662  and 
1,523;  Toots  &  Casper,  361  and 
721;  and  The  Gumps,  232  and 
460. 

Back  of  the  top  five  in  the 
Times  were:  Rip  Kirby,  1,172  and 
2,934;  Dotty  Dripple,  884  and 
2,553,  and  Mary  Worffi,  932  and 
2,505. 

Uncle  Remus  got  973  votes  and 
3,626  points  in  capturing  the 
honors  among  the  “Sunday  only” 
comics.  Others  in  the  top  five 
were:  Barney  Google  &  Snuffy 
Smith,  828  and  2,910;  Donald 
Duck,  864  and  2,364;  Steve  Can¬ 
yon,  658  and  2,266,  and  Mickey 
Mouse,  675  and  1,892. 

Most  Ballots  from  Papers 
Trailing  in  order  back  of  the  top 
five  “Sunday  only”  strips  were: 
Rusty  Riley,  Bringing  Up  Father, 
Ozark  Ike,  Buz  Sawyer,  Smhty, 
Katzenjammers’,  Tim  Tyler,  Polly 
&  Her  Pals,  Flash  Gordon,  Pop- 
eye,  Elmer,  Room  &  Board,  Tillie 
the  Toiler,  and  Just  Kids. 

More  than  1,000  women  cast 
ballots  in  the  p>oll,  about  850  men, 
325  boys  and  300  girls. 

M.  W.  Armistead,  III,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Roanoke 
newspapers,  found  the  contest, 
which  he  directed,  proved  so 
popular  he  had  to  increase  his 


staff  of  tabulators.  It  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  minute  attention  to 
details.  I 

The  ballot  was  carried  several 
times  in  each  paper,  and  ballots 
were  placed  in  the  lobby  of  the 
newspaper  office,  along  with  a 
ballot  box.  The  bulk  of  the  returns 
came  from  ballots  clipped  from 
the  papers  and  mailed  in  but  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  ballots  were  left  in 
the  ballot  box. 

Results  have  not  been  compiled 
in  the  “Unpopularity  Ckmtest”  in 
which  readers  were  asked  to  name 
comics  that  ought  to  be  dropped. 

■ 

Daily  Apologizes 
For  Report  on 
Closed  Meeting 

Ottawa  —  The  notion  that  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  press  have  a 
right  to  invade  a  private  meeting 
is  quite  wrong,  the  Ottawa  Citizen 
commented  in  an  editorial,  “Not 
Press  Freedom.” 

The  Citizen  was  drawing  at¬ 
tention  to  “an  error”  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  news  staff  in  reporting 
a  closed  meeting.  The  reporter 
obtained  a  report  of  a  speech 
by  Justice  Minister  Garson  to  a 
meeting  from  which  the  press  was 
barred. 

The  Citizen  said  the  re¬ 
porter’s  story  on  what  he  over¬ 
heard,  and  the  publication  of  his 
report,  was  due  to  a  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  what  constitutes  press  free¬ 
dom. 

The  editorial  said  that  the  news¬ 
paper  hoped  “such  a  primary  mis¬ 
take  will  not  be  made  again,” 
but  “because  newspapers  are  made 
up  of  men  as  well  as  presses  and 
paper,  they  may,  through  misdi¬ 
rected  zeal,  misuse  the  very  rights 
and  privileges  they  profess  to  re¬ 
spect  and,  in  fact,  do  respect.” 

Lawyers  Cautioned 

Buffalo — Lawyers  were  cau¬ 
tioned  this  week  that  it’s  un¬ 
ethical  for  them  to  divulge  de¬ 
tails  of  out-of-court  settlements 
to  newspapermen. 

Some  lawyers,  said  the  Bar  As¬ 
sociation’s  president,  John  E. 
Leach,  come  “dangerously  close" 
to  advertising  in  giving  out  settle¬ 
ment  information. 

“This  is  not  a  criticism  of  news¬ 
papers,”  he  added.  “Any  news 
which  you  obtain  is  grist  for  your 
mills.  If  a  settlement  is  a  matter 
of  record,  it’s  public  property. 
...  If  a  client  gives  out  the  in¬ 
formation,  that  is  a  n»atter  over 
which  we  have  no  control.” 


No  Scores  by  Phone 

Milwaukee — In  view  of  the 
college  basketball  scandals,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  has  discontin¬ 
ued  giving  scores  to  telephone 
callers.  Results  of  all  games  “in 
which  there  can  be  legitimate 
interest”  will  be  published,  the 
Journal  said. 
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Representatives  Offer 
‘Presentation’  to  Critic 


Harold  Sf  (Rusty)  Barnes,  left,  and  Lee  Ward  wah  their  cues  at  (his 
week's  ‘'Bureau  Roundup  and  Open  House”  in  which  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  showed  newspaper  representatives  all  the  selling 
aids  that  are  available.  Rusty  is  director  of  the  Bureau  and  Lee  b 


Newspaper  representatives  re¬ 
plied  this  week  to  the  criticism 
leveled  against  them  by  Jerome  B. 
Gray,  Philadelphia  advertising 
agent,  by  offering  to  show  him 
some  of  their  ‘‘constructive  work" 
in  behalf  of  the  newspaper  me¬ 
dium. 

Speaking  to  a  group  of  adver¬ 
tising  men  from  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  (E&P,  Feb.  24,  page 
7),  Mr.  Gray  accused  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  too  much  selling 
“against”  competitors  rather  than 
“for”  newspapers  generally. 

‘Deeply  Disappointed’ 

H.  James  Gediman,  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Gray  as  president  of  the  New 
York  Chapter,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  saying: 

“We  who  have  sperrt  our  lives 
in  the  newspaper  representative 
business  feel  deeply  disappointed 
that  our  efforts  to  develop  con¬ 
stantly  higher  standards  and  per¬ 
formances  have  apparently  made 
no  impression  on  you.” 

Without  questioning  the  value 
of  a  healthy  difference  of  opinion, 
the  representatives  pointed  out 
that  “such  knowledgeable  adver¬ 
tising  people”  as  Paul  Willis  of 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers  As- 
«)ciation,  Franklin  Bell  of  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.  and  A.  C.  DePierro  of 
the  New  York  Media  Men’s 
Association  have  publicly  com¬ 
mended  the  AANR  for  construc¬ 
tive  work. 

“Curiously,”  said  the  letter, 
“the  development  that  has  im¬ 
pressed  these  people  most  is  along 
precisely  the  lines  which  you  so 
sharply  criticize. 

“This  prompts  a  question  as  to 
whether  you  are  familiar  with  or 
even  aware  of  the  activities  of 
our  association?  It  would  not  be 
a  criticism  of  you,  but  rather  a 
criticism  of  us  if  you  are  not. 

“But  in  view  of  your  present 
spoken,  published  and  widely  cir¬ 
culated  comment,  we  could  both 
be  criticized  now  if  you  remained 
uninformed  of  our  presentations, 
our  objectives  and  our  aspirations. 

Material  Developed 

“Needless  to  say,  out  of  a  back¬ 
hand  of  association  with  agen¬ 
cies  of  all  types  and  sizes,  I  and 
nany  other  representatives  could 
(if  we  thought  it  served  any  con¬ 
structive  purpose)  make  addresses 
to  advertiser-clients  exposing,  criti¬ 
cizing,  condemning  much  that 
happens.  We  all  could  find  n»a- 
torial  for  censure  as  well  as  praise 
in  any  competitive  business  or 
profession. 

“How  much  better  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  recognize  that  agencies 
wd  representatives  alike  have  ^- 
cial  skilb,  experience  and  resour¬ 
ces  for  which  we  should  each  re¬ 
spect  the  other. 
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“May  we  extend  to  you  a  cor¬ 
dial  invitation  to  see  some  of  the 
material  we  have  developed  in  a 
spirit  of  service  to  newspapers, 
agencies  and  clients? 

“If  it  is  inconvenient  for  you  to 
come  here,  we  will  meet  you  any¬ 
where  at  any  time  you  suggest. 

“We  value  your  good  opinion. 
Won’t  you  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  earn  it?” 

■ 

Temple  University 
Honors  Annenberg 

Philadelphia  —  The  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Journalism 
was  conferred  Feb.  15  upon  Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Annenberg,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Inquirer,  by 
Temple  University  at  its  midyear 
commencement  exercises. 

Rear  Adm.  Roscoe  F.  Shuir- 
mann  presented  the  degree  with 
the  following  citation: 

“Editor  of  one  of  America’s 
greatest  newspapers,  unostenta¬ 
tious  benefactor  of  institutions 
working  for  the  good  of  his  city 
and  his  State,  publisher  of  maga¬ 
zines  read  by  millions,  throughout 
the  land,  owner  of  radio  and 
television  facilities  that  speak  to 
millions  more,  both  molder  and 
reflector  of  the  mind  and  heart 
of  America,  wielder  of  editorial 
influence,  with  the  courage  and 
modesty  of  one  who  accepts  the 
power  of  the  press  as  a  precious 
trust  to  be  used  only  in  the  public 
interest.” 

■ 

Denver  Post  Arranges 
Meeting  oi  Amputees 

Washington  —  J  immy  Wilson, 
a  quadruple  amputee  of  World 
War  II,  was  flown  here  from 
Colorado  this  week  to  meet  and 
encourage  Pfc.  Bob  Smith,  a 
quadruple  amputee  of  the  Korean 
War.  The  trip  was  arranged  by 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force,  and  Post  Reporter  George 
McWilliams  accompanied  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  on  the  flight. 

The  original  suggestion  for  the 
Wilson-Smith  meeting  came  from 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  The 
Herald  was  working  on  the  meet¬ 
ing,  thinking  that  Mr.  Wilson  lived 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Discovering 
that  the  amputee  lived  in  Boulder, 
Colo.,  however,  the  Herald  notified 
the  Post  and  suggested  the  trip. 

■ 

Atlanta  Papers 
Order  New  Presses 

Atlanta — The  Journal  and 
Constitution  will  add  10  new 
Goss  press  units  and  two  double 
folders  to  the  16  units  installed 
two  years  ago. 

George  C.  Biggers,  president 
of  Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc.,  es¬ 
timated  the  cost  would  exceed 
$1,000,000. 

for  March  3.  1951 


John  F.  Williams  of  .Associated 
Publishers  studies  some  of  the 
Bureau’s  literature. 


Taking  their  refreshment  lighliy 
are,  in  the  usual  order,  John  H. 
Howland,  vicepresident  and  eastern 
sales  manager  of  Howland  &  How¬ 
land;  and  Stuart  Jackson  of  De 
Lisscr,  Inc. 


Fred  Shaine,  left,  and  J.  R,. 
O’Donnalld  of  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee 
chat  with  W.  S.  Dolson,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 


Vernon  Brooks,  left,  Scripps  How¬ 
ard  ad  director,  emphasizes  a  point 
to  George  J.  Auer,  vicepresident 
of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
Listening  in  is  Herbert  W.  Mo¬ 
loney,  Jr.,  treasurer  of  MR&S. 


C.  Norton  Grubb  of  Fred  Kimball,  Hckn  R.  Herd  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mkh.)  Daily  Press,  and  Richard  S.  Kain  of  the  New  Brunswkk 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Home  News  glance  over  the  “Pittsburgh  Story”  report. 
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Papers  Net  $693,000 
Out  of  $16,463,000 


Guildsmen  Lag 
In  Strike  Levies 


Greatest  Ad  Volume 


L  JllT  flT  A  I  n  “Many  members”  of  the  Amer- 

^  ican  New^aper  Guild  were 

BosTON-The  2,738  owners  of  Greatest  Ad  Volume 

rr  SdtS",  '11°  The  papers  earned  27,398,089  .^e'as— “ktd 

aplk  $693,190  ($1.84  pe,  share)  lirge  in  Veir  hi"^, 'pirfUid  S'  ‘Sr'l't*“’VpS“e?e^nm 

record  net  revenue  of  $16,463,-  4,300  tons  more  than  in  1949,  due  i.nntnv  rn7Pttfi 

.  largely  to  greater  circulation  and  am^  ^r«ff;rv-Trd^n.,ird.r  Rntnb 


The  newspapers’  profit  last  year  the  size  of  the  papers. 


was  the  same  as  in  1939,  1940  and 
1941,  when  revenue  was  consdd- 
enably  less.  The  peak  in  profits 


Profit  and  Loss 


ANG  Secretary-Treasurer  Ralph 
B.  Novak  wrote  in  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter  that  an  analysis  of  the  dues 


enably  less.  The  peak  in  profits  ^ Jhe  contra  mn  set  aside  $544,-  recoij  of  locals  shows  many 

came  in  1946  with  earning  of  000  for  federal  taxes  and  its  total  members  are  not  m  good  standing 

$3.23  a  share  for  2,328  stockhold-  tax  expense  amounted  to  $909,781.  Wuse  th^  failed  to  pay  one  or 
ers.  Net  revenue  that  year  amount-  ^he  proft  and  loss  statement  ^re  of  the  assessments  levied 
ed  to  $11  485  569  compared  1950  and  1949  data  as  during  July,  August  and  Septem- 

1950  dividends  totalled  $1.40  a  conseauence  ANG  and 

share,  or  20  cents  less  than  was  \ex  Revenue:  .u  ,  ,  J  vv, 

declaied  in  1949  when  net  earn-  Circulation  “.. .  $5,362,572  $5,153,212  the  ooals  are  ffed  with  many 

^nov  a  charp  Advertising  ..  11,101,301  10,488,239  problems,’  Said  Mr.  Novak,  men- 

angs  were  $z  a  snare.  -  -  --  —  tioning  details  of  record-keeping 

$7,534,426  Payroll  •  $16,463,873  $15,641,451 


Wages  and  salaries  for  last  year  Operating  Expenses: 
amounted  to  $7,534,426,  which  salaries  7,534.426  7,n4.890 

included  $110,000  on  account  of  Depreciation"’.’!  ’287!o60  ’268,728 

new  contracts  signed  late  in  the  fa*”.  , 

f Other  than 

federal  income)  283.519  245.042 

With  newsprint  and  rotogravure  Other  operating. 


paper  bills  totalling  $4,696,221 — 
7.5%  more  than  in  1949 — ^Treas¬ 
urer  Roger  P.  Talmadge  com- 


administrative, 
selling?  . 


merited  in  the  report  to  stock-  operating  tia  tic  -1.1  * 

holders  that  circulation  revenue  $1.2.8.623  $i.3i4.256  mercial  departments, 

barely  pays  for  the  paper.  agreement  was  negotiated 

“For  several  years,”  he  noted,  ^Olden  LflOVes  Chomps  under  a  wage  reopener  in  the 

“the  margin  of  circulation  revenue  At  Silver  Anniversary  current  two-year  contract  ^w^n 

over  the  cost  of  newsprint  has  Golden  Gloves  champions  out  fhi  ^..ninli’s*  fn^i 

been  steadily  declining  until  in  of  the  25-year  history  of  the 

1951  it  will  very  nearly,  if  not  leather-socking  tournament  gath-  ?^eive 

quite,  disappear.  This  increase  in  ered  Feb.  25  in  a  Silver  Anniver-  ,  "f’ 1 

newsprint  costs  relative  to  circula-  sary  celebration  in  New  York  $3®^  ^5  Jfr  ^ek  Aefeement 

tion  revenue  has  imposed  a  con-  City.  ,  vveek.  Agreement 

-  .  olort  Mine  rtn  oHiiicfm^nf 


’  ’  *  ’  and  eligibility  for  balloting  and 

!nses:  holding  office. 

7,534,426  7,114.890  - - - 

4,696,221  4,369.871  tt  "a  J  ^  "U 

287,060  268,728  United  Piess#  Guild 

Agree  on  Wage  Rise 

)  283.519  245.042  United  Press  Association 

and  American  Newspaper  Guild 

2,404,024  2.328.664  have  reached  an  agreement  on 

$15,205,250  $14,327,195  new  wage  programs  for  employes 
it:  in  the  U.P.’s  editorial  and  com- 


tio7rcven;;e  Ws  Impost  city.  $3  to  $5  per  week.  Agreement 

tinually  greater  burden  on  adver-  Titlists  since  1927,  including  reached  on  adjustment 

tising  rates.”  Ray  Robinson,  chatted  and  canned  ^^e'''"nTw 

The  report  called  attention  to  steaks  together  as  guests  of  the 
the  fact  the  Herald  and  Traveler  New  York  News  Welfare  Associa- 

ad  rates  were  hiked  twice  during  tion.  approval  by 

the  year.  The  first  boost,  a  slight  More  than  200  fighters,  100  Stabilization  Board, 

one,  became  operative  Sept.  1.  coaches,  AAU  officials  and  news-  ^  .  tt  U  IJ 

Following  newsprint  and  wage  in-  paper  executives  of  the  Golden  txaitun©!  UpnOluS 
creases,  the  papers  advanced  11  Gloves  family  were  greeted  by  Montgomery  Guild 
rate  classifications  in  a  program  F.  M.  Flynn,  president  of  the  Montoomfry  Ala —Trial  Fx- 
that  became  fully  effective  March  News,  and  William  R.  Fritzinger,  amTnTj^n  Eadie  of  the  National 
_  ^...  ,  ,..T  .  .  president  of  the  Welfare  Associa-  Labor  Relations  Board  has  ruled 

‘Severe  Competition’  Noted  tion.  AHu,.rt;c«.r  «..wich8.r 


•Severe  Competition’  Noted  tion.  that  the  Advertiser  Co.,  publisher 

This  burden  on  advertisers  _  "  .  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser 

brings  the  Boston  competitive  sit-  Harry  Eybers  Joins  and  Alabama  Journal,  discriminat- 

uation  “rather  sharply  into  focus,’  p^ct  ed  against  10  employes  who  were 

Mr.  Talmadge  commented.  He  de-  y  u  r-  u  members  of  the  American  News- 

scribed  newspaper  competition  in  Washington  -—  Har^  Eybers  to  ^gr- 

Boston  as  the  “most  severe  of  any  appointed  Production  faith, 

metropolitan  area  in  the  coun-  Manager  of  the  IFaj/imgron  Po.rt,  The  ruling  was  contained  in  the 
try,”  with  more  major  newspapers  to  succ^  T.  J.  Weir,  who  re-  examiner’s  report,  based  on  a  hear- 

than  any  city  other  than  New  signed  ^use  of  ill  health.  presided  here 

York,  though  Boston  ranks  10th  in  For  toe  last  seven  years  Mr.  j^^t  Fall.  R.  F.  Hudson.  Sr.,  pub- 
population.  Eybers  has  ^n  Pr^uction  Mana-  Ale  objec- 

The  Herald  and  Traveler,  he  ger  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  tions. 
said,  are  trying  to  meet  the  situa-  Tribune  and  Telegram.  Prior  to  Advertiser,”  Mr.  Hudson 

tion  by  rate  increases,  better  pro-  that  he  was  Pr^uction  Manager  grated,  “has  dealt  fairly  with  its 

duction  per  man  hour  in  the  me-  of  the  Anaconda  newspa^rs  m  unionized  departments  for  many 

chanioal  departments,  economies  Montana  for  five  years.  He  years.  The  best  evidence  of  this 

in  general  operation,  and  as  few  gan  his  newspaper  career  m  the  j^g^g^  ^ 


chanioal  departments,  economies 


ill  general  operation,  and  as  few  g^n  his^  newspaper  career  in  the 
unsold  copies  as  possible.  mechanical  department  of  the 

During  the  year  the  company  (la.)  Tribune. 


spent  $213,230  for  equipment,  iqo  t)  PJ*** 

largely  stereotype  machinery  and  loZ-rage  CiClltlOn 
office  fixtures.  Current  assets  at  Lebanon,  Pa.  —  The 


n^hani^ral  de^rtnwnt  of  the  and  signed  contracts  have 

Sioux  City  (la.) ^Tribune.  existence  for  many  years, 

ion  Ts  “The  various  rulings  of  unfair- 


fz-rage  i:.amon  ness  in  Uiis  case  are  additional  evi- 

Lebanon,  Pa.  —  The  Lebanon  dence  of  the  biased  nature  of  some 


year’s  end  were  $3,847,754  against  Daily  News  recently  issued  a  192-  of  the  trial  examiners  of  the 
liabilities  of  $1,866,761.  page  “Mid-Century  Edition.”  NLRB.” 


Judge  Predses 
Fraud  Expose, 
Kills  Libel  Suit 

Cleveland  —  A  newspaper  has 
the  duty  to  tell  the  truth  and  ex¬ 
pose  a  fraud  on  the  public  al¬ 
though  under  no  legal  obligation 
to  expose  fraud. 

This  interesting  legal  view  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  press 
were  expressed  here  this  week  by 
Common  Pleas  Judge  James  C. 
Connell  as  he  took  a  libel  suit  for 
$500,000  away  from  a  jury  and 
dismissed  it. 

The  suit  was  brought  against 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  edhor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press;  Bill  Dvorak,  re¬ 
porter;  the  Cleveland  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  and  Chester  A.  Wing, 
former  manager  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  division  of  the  Bureau. 

The  plaintiff  was  Mrs.  Meade 
E.  Moore,  who  brought  the  ac¬ 
tion  after  the  Press  published  a 
story  Jan.  10,  1949,  telling  of  her 
operation  of  a  credit  adjustment 
bureau. 

Mr.  Dvorak  investigated  the  bu¬ 
reau  after  she  ran  an  ad  about  her 
“credit”  service. 

Judge  Connell  complimented  the 
reporter  on  his  investigation  which 
revealed  Mrs.  Moore  took  period¬ 
ic  payments  from  people  in  debt 
on  the  promise  ^e  would  arrange 
to  pay  off  their  creditors  on  the 
installment  plan  but  actually  did 
not  make  the  payments. 

“It  was  the  Press’  duty  to  tell 
the  truth  and  they  were  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  expose  fraud," 
the  judge  said  in  directing  his 
verdict.  “Publishing  this  (story) 
is  not  strictly  news  but  it  can  be 
awfully  bad  news  for  the  people 
sucked  in  by  this  sort  of  thing. 
The  Press  has  a  duty  to  protect 
the  innocent  citizens  of  Cleveland 
from  people  who  come  here  after 
they  are  told  to  stay  out  of  other 
places  for  beating,  cheating  and 
defrauding  others. 

“Certainly  the  Press  should  not 
be  victimized  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  being  made  defen¬ 
dants  in  a  libel  suit  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  told  the  truth.  Truth 
is  an  absolute  defense  and  Mrs. 
Moore  has  failed  to  prove  the 
article  untrue.” 

Judge  Connell  ruled  there  was 
no  malice  in  printing  an  article  of 
this  type  that  is  true. 

Investigation  by  Kenneth  Wat¬ 
son,  formerly  of  the  Press  and 
now  on  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  staff  revealed 
Mrs.  Moore’s  difficulties  with  the 
law  in  other  places. 

■ 

^  Compass  Clubs 

I  The  New  York  Daily  Compass 
has  asked  readers  to  form  “Na¬ 
tional  Compass  Clubs”  as  forum 
groups.  The  newspaper  said  tha< 
for  an  annual  membership  fee  of 
$1  it  would  supply  periodic  re- 

^  prints  of  special  articles,  pamph¬ 
lets  and  bulletins. 
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BASKETBALL  SITUATIONS  FIGURE  IN  THE  WEEK'S  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 


Copy  on  Tope 
Will  Be  Sent 
By  3  Services 

Associated  Press,  United  Press, 
and  Ir^temational  News  Service  are 
installing  Teletypesetter  equipment 
with  which  to  furnish  certain 
clients  with  tx^y  in  the  form  of 
perforated  tape  for  immediate 
composing  room  use. 

In  special  circuits  being  set  up 
in  some  sections,  perforated  tape 
is  to  be  fed  into  automatic  trans¬ 
mitters  and  will  be  duplicated  at 
the  receiving  office  by  a  Teletype 
Reperforator.  The  tape  is  then 
ready  to  be  fed  into  typesetting 
machines. 

The  U.P.  said  it  would  start 
leased  wire  Teletypesetter  services 
in  North  Carolina  and  in  Okla¬ 
homa  about  July  1.  When  edi¬ 
torial  problems  are  solved,  the 
service  probably  will  be  extended 
to  other  states. 

INS  announced  it  would  launch 
a  number  of  such  circuits,  begin¬ 
ning  July  1  in  Ohio.  Regional  cir¬ 
cuits  are  planned  progressively  on 
the  pattern  of  state  wire  circuits 
covering  international,  national, 
state  and  regional  news.  The  cir¬ 
cuits  will  be  multiplied  later. 

A  spokesman  for  AP  made 
this  statement: 

“The  Associated  Press  news 
report  has  been  transmitted 
on  Teletypesetter  circuits  among 
several  groups  of  member  news¬ 
papers  for  a  good  ntany  years. 
Under  this  arrangement,  the  mem¬ 
bers  operate  the  circuit,  editing 
the  AP  file  and  transmitting  it 
from  the  offices  of  one  of  the 
poup.  To  AP  newspapers  there 
is  nothing  new  in  this. 

“Interest  in  such  operations  has 
increased  in  recent  years,  and  as 
the  number  of  interested  newr^a- 
pers  grows  in  specific  regions  there 
sometimes  arises  the  question  of 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


the  feasibility  of  having  the  AP 
edit  and  file  such  circuits. 

“This  method  of  using  Teletype- 
setter  circuits  is  undertaken  when 
AP  members  want  to  do  it  that 
way,  as  in  the  Carolinas,  where 
such  a  circuit  is  scheduled  to  open 
soon.” 

Several  newspaper  groups  have 
employed  the  method  of  setting 
type  by  wire  to  service  their  own 
newspapers  from  a  central  editor¬ 
ial  office.  After  the  news  is  edited, 
it  is  recorded  on  perforated  tape 
and  at  the  same  time  an  identical 
copy  of  perforated  tape  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  offices  of  each  news¬ 
paper  tied  into  the  circuit.  The 
tape,  with  justified  lines,  is  ready 
for  the  operating  units  on  the  line¬ 
casting  machines. 

■ 

Costa  Picture  of  Pope 
Auctioned  for  $3,000 

Joe  Costa’s  exclusive  color 
photo  of  Pope  Pius  and  Cardinal 
Spellman,  taken  in  Rome  during 
the  Holy  Year  pilgrimage  to  the 
Vatican,  recently  was  bought  for 
$3,000  by  Isadore  Marks,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Keystone  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Costa,  photo  supervisor  of 
King  Features — New  York  Sun¬ 
day  Mirror  magazine,  received  the 
check  from  Mr.  Marks,  who  had 
made  the  highest  sealed  bid,  at 
the  National  Photographic  Show 
in  New  York.  The  picture  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  April  16,  1950, 
cover  of  the  Sunday  Mirror. 

The  money  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  Volunteer  Service 
Photographers,  an  organization 
that  r^abilitates  ho^kalized 
servicemen  by  means  of  photog¬ 
raphy. 

■ 

168-Page  Edition 

The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light 
recently  published  a  168 -page 
livestock,  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  edition. 

lor  March  3,  1951 


Great  Northern 
Enlarges  Mill 
For  Newsprint 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co.’s  an¬ 
nual  report  for  1950  disclosed 
this  week  that  a  new  machine  will 
be  installed  at  the  Millinocket, 
Me.  mill.  It  will  increase  news¬ 
print  capacity  by  37,000  tons. 

The  company  reported  net  prof¬ 
it  of  $4,319,961  for  the  year, 
equal  to  $4.33  a  common  share, 
as  compared  with  $4,856,631,  or 
$4.87  a  share,  in  1949. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  with 
total  sales  of  $164,424,343,  re¬ 
ported  consolidated  net  income  of 
$17,700,922  for  nine  months 
eiKling  Jan.  31.  This  was  nearly 
$4,000,000  more  than  in  the  simi¬ 
lar  period  of  the  prior  year.  The 
net  is  equal  to  $5.71  a  share. 

Paper  and  pulp  sales,  amount¬ 
ing  to  674,067  tons,  set  a  new 
company  record. 

■ 

Legislators'  Closed 
Sessions  Assailed 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — So-called  “ex¬ 
ecutive  sessions”  of  the  General 
Assembly  have  been  roundly  con¬ 
demned  by  Managing  Editor  Sam 
Ragan  of  the  News  and  Observer. 

In  his  column  “Southern  Ac¬ 
cent,”  Mr.  Ragan  recalled  that 
after  one  such  secret  meeting  of 
the  legislators  recently.  Sen.  James 
H.  P.  Bailey  of  Raleigh  remarked 
“Some  of  those  N.  C.  State  Col¬ 
lege  officials  we  interviewed 
would  be  fired  if  what  they  said 
was  made  public.” 

Mr.  Ragan  continued:  “Now 
what  did  they  say?  Since  the 
hearing  was  conducted  by  public 
officials  they  undoubtedly  talked 
about  matters  concerning  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  what  went  on  behind  those 
closed  doors.  Public  business  must 
be  made  public.” 


Peace  Elected 
By  So.  Carolina 
Association 

Columbia,  S.  C. — South  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association,  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  and  Mid- Winter  In¬ 
stitute  here  this  week,  elected 
Charles  Peace,  Greenville,  as  pres¬ 
ident. 

Mr.  Peace,  treasurer,  general 
manager  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Greenville  News  -  Piedmont,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Harold  C.  Booker,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Camden 
Chronicle. 

Speakers  were  Rep.  Clarence 
Brown,  Ohio;  Rep.  James  P.  Rich¬ 
ards,  South  Carolina;  George  O. 
Robinson  of  the  Office  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  Glen  C.  H.  Perry,  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  public  relations,  E. 
I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  Co. 

Raps  Editors 

Mr.  Perry  punch-lined  his 
speech  with  this  declaration  con¬ 
cerning  publicity:  “Every  now  and 
then  we  get  a  letter  from  a  news¬ 
paper  editor  that  says  he  wouldn’t 
mind  giving  us  space  for  news  if 
we  would  buy  an  ad  once  in 
awhile.  A  new!q>aper  is  a  medium 
for  conveying  to  the  public  in- 
fonnation  that  is  interesting  and 
educational.  We  believe  that  if  it’s 
news,  it  ^ould  be  printed  even 
if  the  company  never  buys  an  ad; 
and,  if  it’s  not  news,  it  shouldn’t 
be  printed  even  if  it  bought  five 
pages  of  ads.” 

He  criticized  public  relations 
men  “who  are  hir^,  not  to  advise 
the  boss  what  he  could  do  to  make 
for  good  relations  between  his 
company  and  the  public  but  to 
cover  up  for  him  while  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  do  as  he  pleases.” 

The  South  Carolina  Associated 
Press  Association  elected  Ed  Chaf¬ 
fin,  managing  editor.  Greenwood 
Index-Journal,  as  president. 


MORE  DIZZY  BASKETBALL? 

Agar,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun 


THAT  HEADACHE  AGAIN! 

Smith.  .\  r.A  Service 


ANOTHER  BASKETBALL  FIX 

Talburt,  Sew  York  H'orld-Telcttram  and  Si 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Ohrbach’s  Total  Budget 
Of  $400,000  in  Papers 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Page  ads  in  seven  New  York  proach,”  says  Mr.  Dane,  “has 
City,  two  Newark  (N.  J.)  and  been  most  successful  for  our 
five  Los  Angeles  dailies  this  week  client.  But  because  we  do  not 
heralded  the  Spring  campaign  of  feature  specific  merchandise,  it’s 
Ohrbach’s,  Inc.  the  department  difficult  to  pinpoint  actual  re¬ 
store  boasting  “A  business  in  mil-  suits.”  Agencyman  Dane  recalled, 
lions — a  profit  in  pennies.”  however,  that  last  year  Ohrbach’s 

According  to  Maxwell  Dane,  gave  a  page  ad  to  its  Paris  Fash- 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  ions;  noticed  “a  very  traceable  in- 
of  Doyle  Dane  Bembach,  Inc.,  crease  in  consumer  response.” 

New  York  ad  agency,  Ohrbach’s  Seasonal  Concentration 

1951  appropriation  >*^$400,000  ohrbach’s  advertising  is  con- 
(\/o  of  last  years  $40,000,000  centrated  in  the  spring  and  fall 
sales  take)  and  is  earmarked  en-  ninths;  will  run  in  this  year’s  list 
tirely  for  newspapers  because  his  j4  newspapers  on  a  staggered 
client  feels  they  are  the  best  all-  schedule  calling  for  inserts  on 
L  niedium.  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays 

Ohrbach  s  is  no  stranger  to  Fridays.  In  addition,  special 

pages  will  be  used  to  tie  in  with 
timely  holidays  and  anniversaries. 
From  time  to  time,  according 
kerns''  or''i;ie7c'h^dis^e“‘Tnto''lhek  Dane,  Ohrbach’s  has  ex- 

ads,  Ohrbach’s  “sell”  the  store  as  Penmented  wkh  radio  and  out- 
an  institution  rather  than  specific  rf 


newspaper  advertising.  Like  most 
department  stores,  it  is  a  consist¬ 
ent  user  of  the  medium.  But 
where  other  stores  “gang”  several 


articles  of  merchandise;-  are  al¬ 
ways  on  a  full-page  basis  “to 
assure  maximum  domination.” 

Heavy  on  White  Space 
White  space  is  used  heavily  and 
is  always  dominated  by  an  illus- 


turned  to  the  newspaper  fold”  aft¬ 
er  discovering  that  these  media 
failed  to  “create  the  same  mood” 
ithat  newspapers  do  for  their 
particular  sales  approach. 

Chief  reason  for  Ohrbach’s 
loyalty  to  newspaper  advertising 


enes. 

“This  format  and  copy 


ap- 


tration.  Copy,  generally  stressing  ^  builder  is  based  on  a 

the  value-at  - budget -prices  angle,  ^u^^ber  of  factors.  For  one  thing, 
IS  confined  to  a  full  column  on  the  t^e  store  enjoys  the  fiexibility  of 
left  hand  side  of  every  ad.  the  medium  which  enables  it  to 

Take  the  latest  Ohrbach  s  ad,  concentrate  in  markets  when  and 
for  example,  (See  Cut.)  Head-  vvhere  it  wants  to.  Ohrbach’s  ad- 
lined  You  11  just  have  to  start  manager  Mark  Klauser,  says  that 
shopping  at  Ohrbachs,  it  fea-  jq  gg^  100%  coverage 

tures  a  large  illustration  of  a  the  markets  you  want.”  Then 
young  boy  and  ^rl;  is  obviously  be  adds,  newspapers  “get 

a  dr^sed  to  mothers.  Copy  talks  across  fashion  and  smartness  an- 
about  the  store  s  streamlined  g|es”  to  a  high  degree, 
selling;”  boasts:  “It  costs  us  less 

to  do  business  with  you.  That’s  Stranger  to  TV 

why  it  costs  you  so  little  to  do  Ohrbach’s  is  a  stranger  to  tele¬ 
business  with  us.  At  Ohrbach’s  vision  so  far  as  going  into  the 
there  are  no  unnecessary  extras  medium  is  concerned.  However, 
like  fancy  wrappings  and  deliv-  the  store  has  been  watching  it 

closely;  feels  that  as  far  as  Ohr¬ 
bach’s  is  concerned  it  will  be  some 
time  before  it  jumps  in.  The  rea¬ 
sons:  1)  best  air  times  are  hard 
to  get;  2)  competing  on  the  basis 

On  AdveitisinqBeat  of  talent  alone  is  tough  (the  top 

Robert  B.  McIntyre  has  joined  taken);  3)  where  pres- 

the  Editor  &  Publisher  staff  to  emation  of  merchandi^  in  news- 

cover  the  Advertising  News  beat.  "7*’ 

Lately  with  Tide  Magazine,  Addle  to  the  entertainment  offered 

writing  on  Marketing  and  Adver- 

tising  trends  and  developments,  Ohrbach  s  newspaper  ads  have 
Mr.  McIntyre  has  had  experience  consistent  award  winners, 

as  advertising  manager  for  several  Dnly  last  January,  for  example, 
firms;  was  managing  editor  of  award^  one  of  two  gold 

Mediterranean  -  European  editions  tnedals  offered  in  the  annual  news- 
of  Stars  &  Stripes  and  later  of  advertising  contest  of  the 

Hotel  New  Yorker  house  organs;  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
graduated  from  Pace  Institute’s  ciation.  (Marshall  Field  got  the 
School  of  Advertising  and  Selling;  ®dier).  A  back-handed  compli- 
onetime  assistant  to  promotion  fo  Ohrbach  s  advertising  is 

manager  of  King  Features  Syndi-  ^Ae  number  of  Ohrbach  ads 

cate,  that  have  reportedly  been  “lifted” 

by  retailers  who  merely  changed 


Robert  McIntyre 


Selling  the  store  first. 

the  logotype.  “It  got  so  bad.”  said 
Mr.  Dane,  “that  we’ve  recently 
started  to  copyright  them.” 

Business  Wasn't  Slack 

Cincinnati,  O. — Pulling  power 
of  the  Sunday  Enquirer  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  with  reverse  english 
Feb.  25. 

Through  a  mistake  of  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.,  nylon  slacks  were 
advertised  to  sell  two  pairs  for  $1, 
instead  of  $11.  Monday  morning, 
an  estimated  1,100  persons  stood 
in  driving  rain  waiting  for  the 
doors  of  Penney’s  to  open  at 
12.30  p.m. 

When  Luke  Lea,  merchandising 
manager,  told  the  throng  of  the 
error,  50  women  remained  at  the 
counter,  but  Mr.  Lea.  equally 
firm,  said  the  sale  was  off.  He 
read  them  a  letter  from  the  Better 
Business  Bureau,  stating  the  mix- 
up  was  regrettable.  At  8:30  p.m., 
Penney’s  closed  for  the  day  and 
the  women  boiled  homeward. 
None  got  two  pairs  of  slacks  for 
a  buck. 

The  Enquirer  was  blameless. 
Advertising  copy  arrived  late  Fri¬ 
day  at  its  office  and  evidently  Pen¬ 
ney’s  wasn’t  aware  of  the  mistake 
until  the  Sunday  paper  came  out. 

New  York  WT&S 
Promotes  Ad  Execs 

Jacques  A.  Caldwell  has  been 
appointed  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Richard  Murray,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Mr.  Caldwell, 
formerly,  with  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times-Herald,  joined  the 
World-Telegram  in  1944;  was  made 
classified  ad  manager  in  1948. 

James  J.  Daly  was  made  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  classified  manager  of 
the  New  York  Sun  and  since  its 
purchase  by  the  World-Telegram 
he  had  b^n  assistant  classified 
ad  manager. 

John  J.  Kelly,  who  has  been 
manager  of  general  advertising 
since  1946,  is  joining  the  Scripps- 
Howard  general  advertising  or¬ 
ganization. 


New  England 
Admen  Tipped' 
On  New  Fields 

Boston — ^Worthwhile  linage  in 
community  relations  and  in  auto¬ 
motive  products  advertising  is 
waiting  development  by  newspa¬ 
pers,  members  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  were  told  at 
the  winter  meeting  here  Feb.  27. 

William  J.  Sheehan,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Doremus  and  Co.,  Boston 
advertising  agency,  said  “the  local 
newsp:iper  is  the  logical  candidate 
for  selling  the  idea  of  community 
relations  advertising.” 

Not  only  industrial  concerns 
with  large  payrolls,  which  are 
today  the  chief  advertisers  in  the 
community  relations  field,  but 
companies  with  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  employes  could,  either  indi¬ 
vidually  or  as  a  group,  tell  with 
profit  their  story  to  the  people  of 
the  community,  Mr.  Sheehan  said. 

Because  many  concerns  have 
never  thought  in  the  terms  of 
community  relations,  advertising 
the  approach  should  be  made  care¬ 
fully,  Mr.  Sheehan  advised. 

“if  you  are  successful  in  selling 
the  idea,  unless  you  have  just  the 
right  kind  of  talent  for  this  type 
of  work,  don’t  try  to  create  the 
copy  yourself,”  he  said. 

Several  large  scale  attempts  in 
this  field  have  been  abortive  be¬ 
cause  they  were  wrapped  up  in 
generalities,  he  said. 

Anthony  G.  Glavin.  director. 
New  England  Newspapers  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  declared  that  ad¬ 
vertising  of  tires,  batteries,  and 
accessories  is  going  largely  to 
magazines  rather  than  to  news¬ 
papers  because  papers  have  not 
shown  how  they  can  help  him 
sell  his  goods  profitably. 

NENA  Bureau  has  launched  a 
New  England  survey  of  automo¬ 
tive  products  to  arm  each  news¬ 
paper’s  sales  staff  with  the  story  of 
the  market. 

During  a  discussion  session,  a 
few  papers  said  they  were  refus¬ 
ing  to  run  the  logotype  of  nation¬ 
al  magazines  that  are  named  in 
advertising  submitted  by  local 
units  of  chains.  They  insist  on 
resetting  the  magazine’s  name  in 
the  newspaper’s  own  type,  with 
charges  based  on  the  national  rate. 

Several  members  raised  the 
question  of  obligation  to  inform 
one  advertiser  that  his  competitor 
is  using  the  same  copy  and  same 
illustration.  The  group  agreed  that 
when  the  copy  and  layout  were 
brought  in  by  the  advertiser  no 
obligation  rested  on  the  paper. 
The  paper’s  advertising  staff 
should,  however,  try  not  to  use 
the  same  mat  in  advertisements 
sold  a  day  or  two  apart  by  dif¬ 
ferent  salesmen.  They  agreed  also 
that  admen  should  inform  adver¬ 
tisers,  such  as  chain  food  stores, 
on  the  publication  date  planned 
by  competitors  when  a  normally 
heavy  advertising  day  is  a  holiday. 
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’Round  Dk  eir  ddeats 

Vatican  Assignment 
Challenges  Newsmen 


By  Roy  Erwin 

One  of  the  most  difficuH — as  He  estimated  that 
well  as  important  —  news  assign-  is  devoted  to  Vati 
ments  in  the  world  is  the  Vatican,  his  general  covera 

spiritual  center  _  news  he  has  four 

for  communi- 
cants  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Chief  obstacles 
to  easy  gathering 
and  fast  writing 
of  stories  are  the 
timelessness  o  f 
the  Catholic 
Church  and  the 
consequent  delib¬ 
erate  methods  of  ^  _  range  Papal  audien 

its  officials,  who  McOurn  views  with  high-ra 

largely  lack  press  consciousness  officials,”  Mr.  McG 
in  the  modem  sense,  and  the  fact  “I  have  had  the  ii 
that  many  Encyclicals  and  impor-  if  is  much  more  d 
tant  statements  of  Pope  Pius  XII  arrange  similar  nn 
are  issued  in  Latin.  Sometimes  during  Mr.  Go 
days  elapse  before  an  official  It’s  Not 

translation  is  available.  “The  Vatican  is 

Absence  of  an  American  diplo-  cover,”  explained 
matic  representative  to  the  Pope  “jhe '  basic  difficul 
for  the  last  year  also  has  ham-  Holy  See  does  not 
pered  American  correspondents  in  of  newspaper  dead 
seeking  interviews.  to-day  bulletins.  It 

Holy  Year  Helped  certainly  of  the  la 

On  the  credit  side.  Holy  Year,  of  all  future  ti 
which  brought  3,000,000  pilgrims,  fnf  moment  is,  in 
1,000,000  of  whom  were  from  incident, 
outside  Italy,  to  the  Vatican  not  “Consequently,  v 
only  increased  story  possibilities  of  the  Holy  Path 
but  also  hastened  a  more  modern  is  intended  as  a  stat 
outlook  concerning  press  coopera-  people  for  the  nej 
tion.  years  or  perhaps 

Photographers,  newsreel  and  century  or  longer,” 
television  men  were  permitted  to  dent  added.  “The 
use  floodlights  at  some  of  the  porters  in  Rome  1 
most  important  Holy  Year  cere-  tries  are  m  e  e  t  i  r 
monies.  Special  stands  were  con-  deadlines  very  ofi 
structed  to  enable  photographers  seems  to  be  passin{ 
and  newsmen  to  get  as  close  to  Before  granting 
the  Pontiff  as  the  Cardinals  and  ^  g^up  represent! 
the  principal  diplomats  during  the  titular  branch  of  hi 
Holy  Door  ceremonies.  the  Pope  decides  ' 

Without  encountering  either  Uver  a  statement 
censorship  or  publicity-pushing,  those  present  aloi 
the  news  seeker  is  on  his  own  ^^ers  in  that  or  r 
and  must  do  his  own  digging,  and  ^^k  in  The  world 
must  deal  with  prelates  and 
processes  that  take  into  account  «He  then  prep: 
only  the  passing  centuries  and  nj^nt,  drawing  upc 
not  the  exigencies  and  urgencies  tellectual  sources  a 
of  American  newspaper  deadlines,  multiple  Vatican  d 
Three  chief  sour^s  of  news  ■  close  : 

^n  to  him  are  daily  reading  of  grammatical  com 
ffie  official  Vatican  newspaper,  choice  of  language 
L  Osservatore  Romano,  daily  com-  phrased  ”  said  Mr 
muniquis  from  the  Press  Office  ^  clore  student  o 
of  the  Vatican  and  tips  from  a  French  English 
group  of  Italian  strii^rs  working  5  „isi;  ,herary  ’u 
full-time  in  Vatican  City.  cabulary. 

McGum  Comes  Home  “All  this  consul 

Barrett  McGum,  Rome  cor-  correspondent  poir 
respondent  for  the  New  York  Pontiff  often  chani 
Herald  Tribune  for  five  years,  the  final  moment  b 
home  for  a  visit,  outlined  his  an  address.  In  a  c 
challenging  assignment  to  E&P.  he  often  asks  t 
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He  estimated  that  half  his  time 
is  devoted  to  Vatican  news.  In 
his  general  coverage  of  Italian 
news  he  has  found  that  Com¬ 
munism  is  losing  ground  heavily. 

“While  Myron  Taylor  was 
Presidential  Representative  to  the 
Pope,  a  State  Department  career 
official,  Franklin  Gowen,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  him  and  during  Mr. 
Taylor’s  absences  served  as  a  sort 
of  charge  d’affaires,”  related  Mr. 
McGum,  a  serious,  slender  young 
man  with  bristling  eyebrows. 

“Mr.  Gowen  was  able  to  ar¬ 
range  Papal  audiences  and  inter¬ 
views  with  high-ranking  Church 
officials,”  Mr.  McGurn  continued. 
“I  have  had  the  impression  that 
it  is  much  more  difficult  now  to 
arrange  similar  meetings  than  it 
was  during  Mr.  Gowen’s  time.” 

It’s  Not  Easy 

“The  Vatican  is  not  easy  to 
cover,”  explained  Mr.  McGurn. 
“The  basic  difficulty  is  that  the 
Holy  See  does  not  think  in  terms 
of  newspaper  deadlines  and  day- 
to-day  bulletins.  It  thinks  in  terms 
certainly  of  the  last  2,000  years 
and  of  all  future  time.  The  pres¬ 
ent  moment  is,  in  effwt,  only  an 
incident. 

“Consequently,  when  a  speech 
of  the  Holy  Father  is  given  it 
is  intended  as  a  statement  to  guide 
people  for  the  next  year  or  five 
years  or  perhaps  for  the  next 
century  or  longer,”  the  correspon¬ 
dent  added.  “The  fact  that  re¬ 
porters  in  Rome  from  26  coun¬ 
tries  are  meeting  split-second 
deadlines  very  often  gets  what 
seems  to  be  passing  attention.” 

Before  granting  an  audience  to 
a  group  representing  some  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  human  endeavor, 
the  Pope  decides  whether  to  de¬ 
liver  a  statement  intended  for 
those  present  alone  or  for  all 
others  in  Jhat  or  related  fields  of 
work  in  The  world,  Mr.  McGum 
said. 

“He  then  prepares  his  state¬ 
ment,  drawing  upon  the  vast  in¬ 
tellectual  sources  available  in  the 
multiple  Vatican  departments  but 
also  paying  close  attention  to  the 
grammatical  construction  and 
choice  of  language  in  which  it  is 
phrased,”  said  Mr.  McGum.  “He 
is  a  close  student  of  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  English,  German  and 
Spanish  literary  usages  and  vo¬ 
cabulary. 

“All  this  consunoes  time.”  the 
correspondent  pointed  out.  “The 
Pontiff  often  changes  texts  up  to 
the  final  ntoment  before  delivering 
an  address.  In  a  case  of  this  sort, 
he  often  asks  the  official  in 


charge  of  distributing  texts  to  wait 
until  he  has  time  after  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  make  personal  alterations 
of  the  original  copy.  Then  trouble 
starts  for  some  reporters — very 
often  for  news  service  reporters 
and  for  special  correspondents  as 
well.” 

Reporters  may  have  notes  that 
are  full  enough  for  a  quick  story 
but  not  good  enough  for  the  best 
possible  story,  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  writer  said.  Special  writers 
sometimes  can  wait  until  the  of¬ 
ficial  text  is  issued  several  hours 
later.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
texts  are  not  available  for  two 
or  three  days. 

Text  in  Latin 

“Another  problem,”  he  added, 
“is  that  texts  sometimes  are  issued 
only  in  Latin.  The  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  reporters 
read  Latin  as  fluently  as  a  modem 
language,  but  I  doubt  that  nuny 
of  the  specials  can  cope  directly 
with  Latin  text.  I  can’t. 

“Lately,  I’ve  used  the  services  of 
two  professors  of  Latin  who  go  to 
my  office  to  translate  while  I 
work  on  notes  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  part  of  the  statement.  A 
3,000  or  4,000-word  statement  in 
Latin  requires  three  or  four  hours 
of  work.” 

One  of  the  most  difficult  exper¬ 
iences  Mr.  McGum  has  had  in 
his  five  years  in  Rome  was  when 
the  Pope  issued  an  Encyclical  on 
the  use  of  modern  music,  painting 
and  architecture  in  and  for  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  statement, 
in  Latin,  filled  30  columns  and 
four  pages  of  L’Osservatore  Ro¬ 
mano. 

“I  was  told  there  would  be  no 
translation  for  48  hours,  but  for¬ 
tunately  I  obtained  an  unofficial 
Italian  translation  which  made  it 
possible  to  get  the  story — a  Page 
1  announcement  that  modern  art 
had  a  right  to  use  in  the  churches 
under  a  few  special  circumstan¬ 
ces,”  recalled  Mr.  McGum. 

L’Osservatore  Ronaano,  used 
frequently  for  first  announce¬ 
ments.  is  read  each  day  by  news 
correspondents.  As  it  comes  out 
at  4  p.  m.  and  the  Vatican  de¬ 
partments  close  at  2  p.  m.,  it  is 
difficult  to  amplify  a  story  or  get 
a  good  interpretation  immediate¬ 
ly.  Sometimes  Vaitican  officials 
can  be  reached  at  home  for  face- 
to-face  interviews  or  by  telephone. 

Daily  communiques  from  the 
Press  Office  sometimes  contain 
indications  of  good  stories.  They 
come  out  earlier  in  the  day  than 
the  official  newspaper  and  occa¬ 
sionally  permit  a  quicker  start  on 
the  day’s  best  story. 

Italian  Stringers 

Several  Italian  reporters  cover 
the  Vatican  on  a  day-to-day  basis, 
serving  as  stringers  for  a  dozen  or 
more  services  and  specials. 

Occasional  sources  of  stories 
are  II  Quotidiano,  the  Catholic 
Action  newspaper  of  Italy,  and 
Civilta  Cattolica,  a  Jesuit  bi¬ 
monthly  magazine.  Both  are  stud¬ 
ied  assiduously  by  news  writers. 

No  censor^tp  of  any  kind  is 


practiced  in  Vatican  City.  Re¬ 
leases  are  made  simultaneously  to 
all  reporters,  insuring  an  even 
break  for  all. 

The  Press  Office  is  headed  by 
Monsignor  Fioretti,  a  former 
member  of  the  Church  diplomatic 
corps,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a 
young  man.  In  addition,  Feder¬ 
ico  Allesandrini,  an  editorial  writ¬ 
er  for  L’Osservatore  Romano,  is 
available  to  interpret  trends. 

Monsignor  Giovanni  B.  Mon- 
tini,  thq  substitute  Secretary  of 
State  and  one  of  the  closest  asso¬ 
ciates  of  the  Pope,  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  press  staff  and  personally 
makes  some  of  the  top  decisions 
concerning  the  press.  His  signa¬ 
ture  appears  on  all  press  cards. 

Mr.  McGum,  at  home  on  a 
month's  vacation,  is  accompanied 
by  bis  wife,  Mary,  who  learned 
Italian  in  six  weeks;  their  son. 
Bill,  7,  who  attends  a  Rome  school 
in  which  only  Italian  is  spoken; 
a  daughter,  Betsy,  3,  who  speaks 
Italian  better  than  she  does  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Andrew,  10  months, 
language  as  yet  unknown. 

Mr.  McGurn,  a  Herald  Tribune 
writer  for  more  than  15  years, 
served  in  the  Washington  bureau 
and  as  a  roving  correspondent  in 
the  Pacific  for  Yank  during  World 
War  II. 

Nom  de  Pliune  Service 

Los  Angeles — Ross  Marshall 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  &.  Ex¬ 
press  authored  the  series  of  10 
articles  on  the  California  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  fund  whidi 
appeared  in  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  state  under  the  name  of 
Ross  Graham.  The  scries  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  after 
their  preparation  by  Mr.  Marshall 
as  a  public  service.  He  is  chair¬ 
man  of  a  special  CNPA  research 
committee  which  investigated  a 
jobless  pay  fund  crisis. 

Bill  Baggs  Abroad 

Miami — ^The  Miami  Daily  News 
has  sent  Columnist  Bill  Baggs  to 
Europe  to  talk  with  “The  Man  In 
Middle”.  On  this  trip  he  will  talk 
with  the  coal  miner  in  the  Ruhr, 
the  school  teacher,  the  doctor,  the 
office  clerk,  the  bus  driver,  the 
little  man. 

Making  the  trip  by  plane,  boat, 
bus,  street  car  and  on  foot  the  col¬ 
umnist  will  visit  the  farmer  and 
live  with  peasants,  he’ll  study  the 
problems  of  the  fish  peddler  and 
the  ambitious  student. 

Bom  in  Georgia,  the  son  of  a 
successful  business  man,  he  has 
picked  cotton,  cut  stunts  for  10 
cents  an  hour  and  admits  to  hav¬ 
ing  been  only  a  private.  But 
as  a  flying  officer  (51  missions 
over  Europe  and  Africa)  he 
earned  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  with  oak  leaves  cluster,  the 
air  medal  with  several  clusters,  the 
Presidential  citation  and  a  number 
of  others. 

His  articles  will  appear  in  the 
Cox  papers  in  Miami,  Atlanta, 
Dayton  and  Springfield,  O. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Waymack  Says 
A-Energy  Act 
Working  Well 

Chicago  —  William  M.  Way- 
tnack,  former  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  &  Tribune  editor  and 
one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission,  says  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  has  proven  to  be  sound  after 
“Four  Years  Under  Law.” 

He  deals  with  dissemination  of 
atomic  information  in  his  apprais¬ 
al  of  the  McMahon  Act  in  the 
February  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists.  He  believes  that,  fun¬ 
damentally,  the  law  has  been 
sound  and  requires  no  basic 
changes. 

Hits  Secrecy  Obsession 
The  difficulties  in  achieving  a 
“moving  balance”  between  secrecy 
and  dissemination  of  information 
have  not  been,  he  feels,  a  matter 
of  imperfect  legal  mechanism,  but 
are  rather  due  to  the  “tendency 
of  secrecy  to  become  an  obses¬ 
sion.” 

“There  are  rather  numerous  in¬ 
dications  of  late  that  the  block¬ 
ade  has  been  broken,”  he  says, 
“and  that  sensible  answers  in 
terms  of  policy  have  begun  to 
supersede  ^stration.” 

Mr.  Waymack  points  out  the 
virtual  order  by  a  House  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  that  there  ^ 
no  informational  service  by  the 
AEC  did  not  stick  ...  .  “and,  if 
the  barriers  to  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  some  very  touchy  things 
have  been  breached  only  a  little 
by  the  orderly  process  of  declassi¬ 
fication,  they  have  been  substan¬ 
tially  breached  by  another  method 
that  is  perhaps  an  authentic  part 
of  the  American  way — by  leak 
and  blurt.” 

Survival  of  the  principle  of  ci¬ 
vilian  control  for  four  years  in 
spite  of  “a  certain  small  segment 
of  the  press  which  was  vocifer¬ 
ous,  persistent,  uninterested  in  ac¬ 
curacy  and  poison-fanged,”  he 
considers  a  real  achievement. 

■ 

Texas  Dairy  Institute 
Cites  3  Food  Writers 

Houston — ^Jeanne  Barnes,  food 
editor  of  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
this  week  was  given  a  certificate 
for  outstanding  reporting  in  the 
food  field.  The  award  was  made 
by  the  Dairy  Products  Institute  of 
Texas. 

Awards  also  were  given  Mrs. 
Helen  T.  Taylor,  McAllen  Valley 
Evening  Monitor;  and  Sanda 
Engli^,  Dallas  Morning  News. 

m 

$10,000  for  College 

Ottawa  —  Southam  Co.  Ltd. 
has  donated  $10,000  to  the  Carle- 
ton  College  Develc^ment  Fund. 
The  Ottawa  college,  which  has  the 
first  school  of  journalism  in  Ca¬ 
nada’s  capital,  is  presently  cam¬ 
paigning  for  $511,000. 


'Round  Their  Beats 
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'Wilmington'  McVey  Retires 
Wilmington,  Del. — ^William  J. 
McVey,  Sr,,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Wilmington  Morning  News 
for  many  years,  retired  Feb.  23, 
five  days  short  of  the  5(Kh  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  start  as  a  reporter 
on  the  now  defunct  Wilmington 
Every  Evening. 

Mr.  McVey  said  good-bye  to 
his  co-workers  in  a  brief  cere¬ 
mony  during  which  Henry  T. 
Claus,  president  of  the  News- 
Journal  Co.,  presented  gifts  from 
the  staff,  including  an  enlarged 
picture  autographed  by  all  edi¬ 
torial  employes. 

All  but  six  months  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Vey’s  news  career  were  spent  with 
Wilmington  papers.  That  excep¬ 
tion  was  in  1905-06  when  he 
worked  as  a  reporter  with  the 
Monterey  News  and  as  correspon¬ 
dent  for  northern  Mexico  for  the 
San  Antonio  Express,  a  period  he 
remembers  chiefly  for  the  manner 
of  his  pay  in  gold  pieces. 

His  most  vivid  recollection  is 
Black  Wednesday,  March  23, 
1910. 

That  was  the  day  when  the 
B.  &  O.’s  Royal  Blue  pulled  in  at 
the  Wilmington  station  with  peo¬ 
ple  streaming  out  of  all  the  car 
doors  before  the  train  stopped. 

Wilmington  policemen  and  fire¬ 
men  were  waiting  and  watching 
for  John  H.  Bethea,  cancer  victim 
who  had  shot  a  porter  in  an  ar¬ 
gument. 

Bethea  put  on  a  two-hour  gun 
battle  with  local  police  until  a 
police  bullet  killed  him. 

Mr.  McVey  was  on  hand  to  get 
the  story,  but  he  found  it  had 
plenty  of  competition  in  getting 
the  top  spot.  It  was  one  of  nine 
violent  deaths  recorded  in  the 
Wilmington  area  during  the  day 
and  Mr.  McVey  covered  them  all, 
and  by  himself,  for  the  Morning 
News.  Moreover,  it  was  no  series 
of  telephone  assignments;  he  went 
to  the  scene  of  each  murder  or 
suicide,  got  the  facts  and  returned 
to  the  office  to  write  the  story. 

Freedom  by  the  I^ess 

Akron,  O. — ^A  man  who  has 
spent  20  of  his  38  years  in  Ohio 
Penintentiary  for  a  crime  he  main¬ 
tains  he  never  committed  will  get 
his  freedom  at  last.  And  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  staff  believes  it  did 
more  than  a  small  amount  to  ob¬ 
tain  that  freedom. 

The  criminal  is  Julius  Krause 
who  has  been  given  a  parole  ef¬ 
fective  May  15.  Krause  had  been 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  for 
the  stickup  murder  of  Charles  A. 
Bartlett,  81,  a  Canton  grocer,  on 
Oct.  20,  1930. 

In  his  long  fight,  Krause  was 
helped  by  a  number  of  people 
who  believed  in  him,  notably  the 
late  Judge  A.  C.  L.  Baithelmeh 
and  the  Beacon  Journal  staff. 
Just  before  his  death  two  years 


ago,  the  judge  told  a  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter: 

“Don’t  give  up  on  Julius 
Krause.  ...  I  am  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  he  is  innocent.” 

He  had  his  wife  deliver  his 
complete  file  of  the  Krause  case 
to  the  Beacon  Journal. 

Clyde  Mann,  a  former  Canton 
reporter  for  the  Beacon  Journal 
and  for  the  last  six  years  the 
paper’s  labor  reporter  and  now  its 
state  legislative  correspondent,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  state  parole 
board  several  times.  Later  he  was 
joined  by  Ben  Maidenburg,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  and  Robert  S. 
Stopher,  associate  editor.  The 
Beacon  Journal  laid  the  matter 
before  Gov.  Frank  Lausche  who 
made  a  personal  investigation  and 
later  commuted  Krause’s  sentence. 
He  then  was  eligible  for  parole. 

The  Beacon  Journal  men  then 
interviewed  Krause  at  the  Ohio 
prison  and  full  details  were  given 
to  the  Governor.  All  the  evidence 
indicated  Krause  was  the  victim  of 
circumsftances — ^he  “looked  like” 
another  man  who  confessed. 

Of  late  Krause  has  been  gar¬ 
dener,  custodian  of  the  Governor’s 
mansion  and  driver  for  Mrs. 
Lausche.  He  also  learned  to  paint 
and  the  walls  of  the  prison  chapel 
are  covered  with  his  murals. 

Posthiunons  Scoop 
Jackson,  Mich. —  In  eight-col- 
umning  the  news  that  a  3,800-acre 
“mystery  tract”  was  to  be  a  prov¬ 
ing  ground  for  Chrysler  cars  and 
trucks,  the  Jackson  Citizen  -  Pa¬ 
triot  credited  its  roving  reporter. 
Bill  Markey,  who  died  June  4, 
1949,  with  a  three-year  scoop. 

The  roving  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  learned  in  the  summer  of 
1947  that  someone  was  paying 
fancy  prices  for  a  large  tract  of 
land  near  Chelsea,  Mich.  When 
John  Hanna,  district  real  estate 
man,  the  buyer,  declined  to  talk, 
Markey  turned  sleuth. 

He  traced  Hanna’s  business  con¬ 
nections  to  a  Detroit  law  firm, 
learned  that  this  firm  represented 
the  Chrysler  Corp.,  checked  land 
records  and  final  papers  showing 
that  the  firm  was  “in”  on  the 
deal,  then  went  to  Detroit. 

Both  lawyers  and  Chrysler  offi¬ 
cials  denied  knowledge  of  the  land 
purchases.  While  on  vacation,  Mr. 
Markey  met  an  old  friend  who 
tii^>^  him  off  that  Chrysler  was 
buying  the  land  for  a  proving 
ground.  The  information  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Citizen-Patriot  June 
1,  1948. 

Mr.  Markey’s  story,  down  al- 
nK>st  to  the  details  of  buildings, 
has  been  verified. 

Tables  Are  Turned 

.St.  Louis  —  More  than  100 
members  of  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  ‘Teen  Press  Club”  turned 
the  tables  and  interviewed  a  news¬ 
man — Harry  D.  Whol,  chief  of 
the  Star-Times  Washington  News 
Bureau.  He  was  subbing  for  Stage 
Star  Henry  (“Mister  Roberts”) 
Fonda  who  had  laryngitis. 


Kilgallen's  Advice 

Huntington,  W.  Va. — ^The  day 
of  the  old  police-trained  reporter 
is  passing,  and  the  successful  re¬ 
porter  of  tomorrow  must  ^  a 
specialist,  says  James  L.  Kilgal- 
len,  veteran  star  reporter  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 

Speaking  before  the  United 
High  School  Press  Conference  at 
a  dinner  given  by  the  Huntington 
Advertiser,  Mr.  Kilgallen,  a  news¬ 
man  for  45  years,  advised; 

“It  is  of  prime  importance  to 
have  specialized  training,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  science  and  economics.” 

“Newspaper  work  still  is  an  ex¬ 
citing  and  highly  interesting  pro¬ 
fession. 

“The  really  true  reporter  is 
NOT  primarily  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  money  but  maybe  he  should 
be.  He  puts  ‘the  story’  above 
everything  else. 

“If,  however,  you  want  to  make 
important  money  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business,  become  a  specialist 
or  a  columnist.” 

Sr.  or  Jr.  Calling? 

Memphis — ^What’s  in  a  name? 
There’s  a  new  reporter  on  the 
Press-Scimitar  who  will  tell  you 
there’s  a  bit  of  confusion  in  it  as 
far  as  he’s  concerned,  especially 
when  it’s  the  Junior  edition  of  a 
well-known  columnist’s  name. 

The  reporter,  age  22,  introduc¬ 
ing  himself  as  Eldon  Roark,  has 
learned  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
outburst,  “You  couldn’t  be!  I’ve 
been  reading  Eldon’s  STROLLING 
column  in  the  Press-Scimitar  for 
18  years!”  before  he  can  find  op¬ 
portunity  to  interrupt  and  explain 
that  he  is  the  junior  member  of 
the  Roark  family. 

Young  Eldon  was  graduated 
from  Southwestern  University,  last 
June,  worked  on  the  Southwest 
Citizen,  before  joining  the  Press- 
Scimitar  staff  in  October. 

Another  Roark  slated  for  the 
newspaper  business  is  daughter 
Selva,  now  a  junior  at  Baylor  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  she  is  majoring  in 
journalism. 

Tokyo  Bill' 

Texarkana  —  “Phone  call  for 
Frank  King”  interrupted  the  Texas 
AP  editors’  meeting  here  Feb.  18. 
It  was  a  call  to  the  AP  general 
executive  from  Bill  Barnard  in 
Tokyo.  Just  a  few  minutes  earlier, 
a  resolution  praising  Bill’s  cover¬ 
age  of  the  war  had  been  offered 
by  Jim  Chambers,  Dallas  Times- 
Herald  managing  editor. 

The  resolution  was  later  adop¬ 
ted  unanimously. 


Designs  Award 

Boston — ^Herbert  Dugan,  of  the 
Boston  Post  art  staff,  was  adjudged 
the  winner  of  a  contest  among 
Boston  newspaper  artists  for  a 
design  of  a  bronze  plaque. 

The  plaque  will  be  awarded  by 
the  Boston  Press  Club  as  the 
Amasa  Howe  award  for  the  best 
newspaper  writing  in  Boston. 
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Simons  Defends 
Columnists  But 
Not  Communists 

Lawrence,  Kan. — D  o  1  p  h  Si¬ 
mons,  publisher  of  the  Lawrence 
Daily  Journal-World  and  a  vice- 
president  of  Associated  Press, 
holds  there  is  protection  under  our 
form  of  press  freedom  for  crack¬ 
pot  editors,  keyhole  columnists 
and  traffickers  in  secrecy,  but  not 
for  anyone  who  advocates  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Government. 

The  latter  group,  he  says  in 
an  article  in  the  University  of 
Kansas  Yearbook,  the  Jayhawker, 
advocates  the  destruction  of  their 
own  freedom,  and  all  other  Amer¬ 
ican  freedoms. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is  not  a 
license  to  destroy,”  the  publisher 
states,  pointing  out  there  are  lim¬ 
itations  on  blasphemy,  vileness 
which  oversteps  the  lx>unds  of 
good  taste,  and  abuse  which  would 
destroy  freedoms. 

Better  To  Be  Tolerant 

Insisting  that  democracy  needs 
a  free  press,  Mr.  Simons  observes: 
“It  is  better  to  let  the  crack-pot 
editor  have  his  way,  and  to  let  the 
wild-eyed  rabble  rouser  shout  into 
the  microphone,  than  to  snip  off 
the  slightest  bit  of  our  pattern 
of  freedom.  Better  to  see  and  hear 
ourselves  condemned  and  criticized 
than  to  lose  our  right  to  go  after 
(the  other  fellow.  Better  to  be 
tolerant  when  the  constitutional 
guarantee  is  abused,  rather  than 
to  suffer  the  intolerance  that  comes 
when  no  man  can  speak  freely 
and  live. 

“It  is  better  to  let  all  men  and  all 
groups  speak,  than  to  approve  the 
silencing  of  a  bothersome  minor¬ 
ity,  because  who  knows — maybe 
the  next  expendable  minority  will 
be  members  of  the  Democrat  Par¬ 
ty,  Methodists,  college  professors, 
or  red-haired  stenographers. 

‘The  Pearson  traffic  in  secrets, 
the  Winchell  keyhole  peekings, 
and  the  Pegler  brutality,  cover  a 
sufficiently  wide  field  to  give  near 
ly  every  reader  an  occasiona. 
shudder,  a  wince,  or  a  bitten  lip. 

“Abuse  of  the  freedom  is  a 
common  complaint  when  the  read¬ 
er’s  hero  suffers  a  columnist’s  low 


blow,  or  when  a  juicy  bit  of  pri¬ 
vate  scandal  is  tossed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Perhaps  there  is  some  abuse, 
but  the  constitutional  guarantee 
which  allows  Pearson,  Winchell, 
Pegler,  et  al  to  swing  the  boom 
on  any  vulnerable  public  official, 
has  caused  many  office  holders  to 
keep  decent,  and  it  has  saved  tax¬ 
payers  millions  of  dollars  in  graft. 

“Mother  may  not  want  her  boy 
to  grow  up  and  be  a  keyhole  jour¬ 
nalist,  but  she  should  be  thankful 
that  some  boys  have  grown  up  to 
use  a  typewriter  as  a  righteous 
club.”  ■ 

Columns'  Defamation 
Scored  by  Educator 

Minneapolis — Newspapers  and 
colleges  constitute  the  oldest  free 
agencies  and  nerve  centers  of  so¬ 
ciety,  although  they  are  constant¬ 
ly  under  attack.  Dr.  Laurence  M. 
Gould,  president  of  Carleton  col¬ 
lege,  told  a  meeting  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Editorial  Association  here 
Feb.  17-18. 

He  warned  that  some  newspa¬ 
per  columnists  are  seeking  “to 
replace  the  due  process  of  justice 
with  private  spies  and  smear  cam¬ 
paigns.”  He  urged  that  such 
“defamation  peddling”  be  sU^ped. 

B.  A.  Gimmestad,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Dawson  Sentinel, 
was  elected  86th  president  of  the 
association.  He  succeeds  M.  A. 
Johnson,  Blue  Earth  Post  and 
Register, 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch  has  the  best-edited  wom¬ 
en’s  department  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Minnesota,  according  to 
judges  of  a  Minnesota  Federation 
of  Press  Women  contest. 

Amy  Birdsall,  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  editor  of  the  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch,  received  the  first 
prize  award  at  the  MFPW  con¬ 
vention,  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  MEA  meeting.  Tlie  organiza¬ 
tion  announced  establishment  of  a 
scholarship  for  a  woman  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota  journal¬ 
ism  school. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  conducted  its  annual  publicity 
conference  for  clubwomen  in  co¬ 
operation  with  MFWC.  Approx¬ 
imately  900  women  attended. 


HOW  TO  CASH  IN 

So  you've  got  a  new  national  cam¬ 
paign  scheduled  lor  your  newspa¬ 
per;  your  selling  job  is  done.  OR 
IS  IT?  Are  the  advertiser’s  dis¬ 
trict  sales  forces  sold  on  it?  Can 
you  count  on  their  behind-the- 
scenes  help  in  re-selling  the  ac¬ 
count?  show  them  the  new  full- 
color  slide  presentation,  “How 
You  Can  Cash  In  On  The  Great¬ 
est  Show  On  Earth.”  Available 
to  Bureau  members  at  cost — $7.50. 
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Paris  Marks  Her  2,000th 
Biritiday  In  1951  With  Spe* 
cial  Calabrations  From 
April  Through  Septembor 

Paris,  cky  of  delight  on  the 
Seine,  will  be  wearing  a  party 
hat  all  through  1951.  You’ll  say 
she  can’t  be,  but  she  is  celebrating 
her  2000th  birthday.  Fact  is,  like 
many  a  beautiful  woman  Paris 
is  fibbing  a  little  about  her  age. 
The  history  books  say  that  Julius 
Caesar  knew  about  her  way  back 
in  S3  B.  C.  It  was  then  that  8000 
Parisii  rallied  to  defend  their  tiny 
settlement  of  Lutetia  against  his 
legions. 

Birthday  year  events  get  under¬ 
way  in  Paris  in  April  when  the 
chestnuts  blossom  along  the 
Champs  Elysees  and  half  the 
world  dreams  about  sipping  an 
aperitif  at  a  sidewalk  cafe.  On 
April’s  first  Sunday,  twenty  groups 
of  professional  and  business  people 
from  the  twenty  arrondissements 
or  boroughs  of  Paris  will  con¬ 
verge  toward  the  Seine  and  gather 
at  the  City  Hall  to  do  their  city 
honor. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  Paris’ 
2000th  birthday  will  be  celebrated 
with  a  great  banquet  for  2000  of 
her  oldest  citizens.  The  banquet’s 
courses  will  be  served  by  Paris 
schoolchildren  and  will  close  with 
the  cutting  of  an  immense  birth¬ 
day  cake  decorated  with  2000 
candles.  Also  scheduled  for  April 
is  a  Parisian  Song  Festival  at 
which  Maurice  Chevalier  will  in¬ 
troduce  an  original  birthday  tune 
dedicated  to  his  beloved  Paris. 

Bom  on  an  island,  Paris  has 
been,  and  is  today,  the  crossroads 
of  waters  and  routes.  Her  early 
settlers,  the  Parisii,  lived  by  river 
commerce  and  inspired  the  shield 
of  Paris  which  bears  a  ship  and 


the  device  “She  Floats  but  Never 
Sinks.”  For  twenty  centuries  a 
vast  market-place  of  ideas,  tastes 
and  the  touching  humanities  of 
everyday  living,  Paris  has  devel¬ 
oped  around  the  “Cite”  where 
some  of  the  more  important  civil 
and  religious  buildings  are  still 
sheltered. 

Here  are  the  Prefecture  of  Po¬ 
lice  and  the  old  Palais  de  Justice, 
ancient  residence  of  the  Kings  of 
France.  Also  located  on  the  He 
de  la  Cite  is  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  begun  in  1163.  Her 
stained  glass  windows  and  ex¬ 
quisite  Gothic  architecture  attract 
multitudes.  A  bronze  sundial  set 
in  the  pavement  before  her  main 
portals  marks  the  starting  point 
of  all  of  France’s  great  national 
roads. 

Although  today,  more  than 
ever,  a  hub  of  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry,  a  well-spring  of  the  arts 
and  the  pivot  of  tourist  activity, 
Paris  in  her  infancy  welcomed  the 
great  intellects  of  Europe  at  her 
university  on  Mount  Ste.  Gene¬ 
vieve.  Calvin  studied  here,  as  did 
Ignace  de  Loyola  from  ^ain  and 
Giasmus  from  Holland.  This  year 
Paris  will  pay  birthday  homage  to 
her  scholars  during  a  Student 
Week  which  begins  on  May  15. 
Also  about  that  time  one  of 
Paris’  most  famous  medieval  fairs 
— the  St.  Germain  Fair — will  be 
revived  for  a  whole  month.  The 
fair  will  be  held  in  the  St.  Ger¬ 
main  des  Pres  district.  Through¬ 
out  the  month  of  May  balconies 
in  all  parts  of  the  capital  will  be 
covered  with  flowers  as  Parisians 
from  Montmartre  to  Montpar¬ 
nasse,  from  Neuilly  to  Vincennes, 
participate  in  a  flower-decorated 
balcony  competition. 

For  the  rest  of  this  story  and  other 
interesting  material,  please  write 
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5i<In  1950.. .The  News  carriec 
more  Display  Advertising** 
than  any  other  newspaper** 
anywhere  in  a  single  year,. 


35,540,613 


**incluJes  all  advertising  except  legal 
notices,  classified  want-ads,  and  the 
undisplay  classified. 

***or  any  other  publication. 

****with  twice  as  much  circulation, 
daily  and  Sunday,  as  any  other 
newspaper  in  America. 
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Irish  Agency's 
Competitive 
Service  Upheld 


1  ^  /  Holiday  Sales 
^nort  ^ahed  Event  Requires 

116-Page  Paper 


^lien 


Dublin — The  eight-months'-old 
Irish  News  Agency  with  headquar¬ 
ters  here  was  debated  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  Feb.  14.  Replying  to 
questions  put  by  Alderman  Alfred 
Byrne,  the  Minister  for  External 
Affairs,  Sean  MacBride  (who  is  to 
visit  the  United  States  in  March), 
declared  the  government-financed 
Irish  News  Agency  is  now  furnish¬ 
ing  almost  all  newspapers  in  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  some  in  other  countries, 
with  a  news  service  from  Ireland, 
“comparable  to  that  supplied  by 
the  several  non-Irish  news  agen¬ 
cies  which  operate  in  Ireland.” 

The  service,  he  admitted,  in¬ 
cludes  the  reporting  of  court  cases 
where  such  reports  are  requested 
by  a  client  newspaper,  but  the  serv¬ 
ice  is  not  offered  at  reduced  rates. 

“The  Agency  is  not  supplying  a 
service  of  Irish  news  to  the  Irish 
newspapers.”  Mr.  MacBride  de¬ 
clared.  “and  it  is  not  correct  that 
the  Dublin  daily  newspapers  have 
frequently  been  approached  by  the 
Agency  for  permission  to  cover 
important  events  for  them.” 

Mr.  MacBride  would  not  agree 
that  the  Agency’s  activities  are  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  interests  of  Irish 
journalists.  The  operations  of  the 
agency,  he  said,  have  in  fact  bene- 
fitted  quite  a  large  number  of 
journalists  in  Ireland,  apart  alto¬ 
gether  from  those  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  on  its  staff. 

“It  is  true,”  the  Minister  de¬ 
clared,  “that  when  I  introduced  the 
Bill  setting  up  this  agency  I  did 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  for 
it  to  compete  effectively  with  other 
news  agencies  in  the  field  of  news. 


Cutline  in  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Courier  -  Express'.  “Present  -  day 
costs  of  a  shave  and  a  Iwulcut 
are  high.” 

■ 

Crime  report  in  the  Chicago 

Sun-Times:  “His  lanf’uage  at  the 

South  Shore  R.  R.  station  held 
assorted  rings,  watches,  a  .2.S 

automatic  and  clothing  of  various 
sizes.” 

■ 

Cri.me  report  in  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  Plain  Dealer:  “But  no 
charges  were  filed  when  he  agreed 
to  hand  over  the  new  car  and 
‘cough  up’  the  $15,000  church.” 

u 

Front  page  bulletin  in  the 

Salem  (Ind.)  Republican  Leader: 
“The  hospital  will  open  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  patience  next  Mon¬ 
day.” 

■ 

Observation  in  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette:  “You  begin 
to  hear  again  the  old  stories  of 
how  it  is  wise  to  slip  a  folded 
ten  dollar  bill  into  an  extended 
palm  if  you  wish  to  seep  in  a  bed 
at  night.” 

■ 

Sunday  Sun  Price 
Raised  in  Baltimore 

Baltimore — The  A.  S.  Abell 
Co.  has  announced  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  Sunday  Sun  from  10c 
to  15c  for  copies  carrier  delivered 
or  purchased  on  the  street  Sun¬ 
day.  Editions  purchased  Saturday 
night  on  the  street  will  cost  20c 
instead  of  15c. 

The  Baltimore  Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can  announced  similar  increases 
previously. 


When,  however,  the  Board  of  the 
News  Agency  went  into  this  whole  RAnort  on  Wepklv  Ads 
question  very  thoroughly,  it  de-  AUS 

cided  that  the  agency  not  only  American  Press  Association  n 

could  compete  in  the  field  of  news 
with  other  news  agencies,  but  must 
do  so  if  it  was  to  achieve  the  over¬ 
riding  purpose  for  which  it  was  set 
up,  namely,  to  insure  an  outward 
flow  of  objective  news  on  Ireland. 

“Since  then,  and  especially  since 
the  opening  last  month  of  the 
agency’s  first  full  scale  outward 
service  into  Britain,  the  agency  has 
been  competing,  and  successfully 
comping,  in  this  field.  Agency 
material  is  now  appearing  regularly 
in  quite  a  large  number  of  foreign 
newspapers,  and  is  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  bring  about  a  more  bal¬ 
anced  presentation  of  Irish  news.” 


ported  this  week  that  total  ad¬ 
vertising  serviced  to  member 
weeklies  in  1950  amounted  to 
$2,199,770,  placed  by  229  agen¬ 
cies  for  362  advertisers.  Donald 
Christie,  Fort  Plain  (N.  Y.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Standard.  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent. 


Washington  —  The  Evening 
Star  of  Feb.  21,  with  a  116-page 
edition  for  Washington’s  Birthday 
sales,  nearly  equalled  its  own  rec¬ 
ord  of  120  pages  on  the  day  be¬ 
fore  Armistice  Day,  1949. 

The  annual  sales  event,  which 
began  in  1919  with  an  ad  in  the 
Star  for  “The  Mode,”  a  men’s 
clothing  store,  accounted  for  209,- 
668  lines  of  advertising  in  347 
local  display  ads.  Total  linage  in 
the  Feb.  21  paper  was  241,706, 
with  150  columns  of  news. 

Last  year’s  shopping  edition 
had  108  pages,  221,606  lines  of 
advertising,  and  same  number  of 
news  columns. 

Linage  Day  in  Memphis 

Memphis  —  The  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Memphis  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar,  in  cooperation  with  Memphis 
retail  merchants,  staged  their 
fourth  city-wide  Community  Bar¬ 
gain  Day  on  Feb.  22. 

According  to  Plez  R.  Pettit,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  these  news¬ 
papers,  “reports  from  leading  re¬ 
tail  stores  indicate  one  of  the 
finest  special  sales  events  of  the 
year.  Shopping  crowds  were  de¬ 
cidedly  heavier  and  dollar  volume 
greater.” 

Community  Bargain  Day  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Press-Scimitar,  on 
Feb.  21,  and  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  on  Feb.  22  carried  a  total 
of  14,000  column  inches  of 
“bargain”  advertising. 

Free  bus  rides  were  provided 
by  the  newspapers  during  the 
peak  shopping  hour. 

Community  Bargain  Day,  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  newspapers  on  Aug. 
17,  1949,  is  now  a  semiannual 
event. 

■ 

Meritorious  Service 

Paterson,  N.  J. — Two  Paterson 
Evening  News  carriers  were  com¬ 
mended  by  local  firemen  and 
given  savings  bonds  for  putting 
out  a  fire  in  the  firehouse  while 
the  firemen  were  out  on  an  alarm. 


50  Years  Ago— The  two  prin¬ 
cipal  questions  before  the  ANPA 
Convention:  “Is  there  anything 
new  and  good  in  mechanical  com¬ 
positors?”  and  “What  are  the 
prospects  for  $30-a-ton  paper?” 

From  The  Fourth  Estate. 


30  Years  Ago — In  Editors’  wel¬ 
come  to  Warren  G.  Harding  as  the 
first  journalist  to  occupy  the  White 
House,  Irving  Brant  of  St.  Louis 
Star  prayed:  “May  you  be  as  bold 
as  Cheltenham,  as  square  as 
Gothic,  as  broad  as  DeVinne,  as 
outstanding  as  Michle.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


10  Years  Ago — Norman  Chan¬ 
dler  succeeded  his  father,  Harry 
Chandler,  as  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  The  elder  Chan¬ 
dler  retired  after  56  years  with 
the  paper. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


n 


OlV . 


This  Week — The  Boston  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler  Corp.,  reporting  on 
the  effects  of  the  Korean  War  in 
a  highly  competitive  newspaper 
city,  noted  that  “earnings  credit  is 
such  that  no  excess  profits  tax  is 
payable”  for  1950. 


On  Trip  to  Denmark 

Five  newspaper  representatives 
went  by  plane  to  Denmark  this 
week  to  study  the  food  industry. 
In  the  group  were:  Clementine 
Paddleford,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Gaynor  and  Dorothy 
Maddox,  NEA  Service;  Jane  Nick¬ 
erson,  New  York  Times;  and 
Cecily  Brownstone,  .\P. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

SHfe  1893 


layouts,  Design,  Specifications  and  Engineering  Supervision 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Structural,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 

80  Federal  Street  Boston  10,  Mass. 


POPULATION 

233,012* 

over  half  (57%)  on  Illinois  lide 

The  Quad-City  metropolitan  area 
ot  4  cities  Is  one  marketing  zone 
Single  streets  serve  as  political 
boundary  lines  between  Rock  Is 
land,  Moline  and  East  Moline,  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  Mississippi  River  Is  the 
boundary  between  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  the  three  Illinois  cities. 
Only  the  .4rgus-Dlspatch  newspa 
pers  cover  the  Illinois  side  of  the 
Quad-Cities  where  57%  of  the 
population  live. 

*1950  U.  S.  Cetisus  Preliminary  Report 

MOLINE 


DISPATCH 


ROCK  ISLAND 


ARGUS 
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DREW  PEARSON 

*»Anspects  the  IRON  CURTAIN 

Di  *ew  Pearson  vv’ill  attempt  to  answer  the  all-important  cpiestions  coming  out  of 
Europe’s  key  cities! 

Pearson  is  now  visiting  BELGRADE,  ATHENS,  ISTANBUL,  SALONIKA, 
ANKARA,  ROME,  FRANKFORT,  BERLIN,  PARIS,  LONDON. 

Will  Spring,  1951,  Be  X-Day  in  Europe  ? 

That  is  the  question  in  the  mind  of  General  Eisenhower,  diplomats,  the  people. 
This  question  was  in  Secretary  of  State  Acheson’s  mind  when  he  warned  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  might  be  invaded!  This  question  was  in  Defense  Minister  Shinwell’s  mind  when 
he  warned  that  Germany  might  be  invaded! 

And  this  is  one  of  the  questions  Pearson  will  try  to  answer! 

In  1919  Pearson  lived  for  two  years  in  Yugoslavia,  got  to  know  its  people.  They 
named  a  town  after  him.  Pearson  will  visit  Yugoslavia  on  this  tour.  Turkey  is  on 
Pearson’s  tour.  Another  important  question  is  whether  Turkey  could  hold  in  the  face 
of  the  Red  Army,  and  is  it  worth  pouring  more  American  men  and  money  into  Europe 
while  these  (juestions  remain  unanswered? 

How  deep  is  the  Communist  upheaval  in  France? 

Is  a  new  wave  of  Titoism  sweeping  through  Italy? 

Is  there  unrest  in  Czechoslovakia,  Poland  and  other  satellite  countries? 

Can  we  get  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  reach  the  people  of  Russia? 

Can  we  counteract  the  acid  preachings  of  Radio  Moscow? 

The  American  people  must  know  the  answers  to  these  vital  questions! 

Diew'  Pearson  wall  trv  to  answer  them! 


Write  or  Wire  Collect: 


The  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc 


229  W.  43  St.. 


HENRY  M.  SNEVILY 
General  Manager 


New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
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Labor  Coverage  Hurt 
By  Editorial  ‘Blowoff’ 


Grocery  Inventory 
Started  in  Spokane 

Addition  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  to 


Walla  Walla  'Progress' 
Told  in  196  Pages 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.  —  The 
1951  Progress  Edition  of  the 


Madison,  Wis. — ^Two  labor  ex¬ 
perts  and  a  labor  reporter  agreed 


Mr.  Loftus  then  added: 

“Labor  reporters  must  live  with 


the  list  of  key  cities  operating  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin  was 
Monthly  Grocery  Inventories  has  issued  Sunday,  Feb.  18,  with  196 
been  announced  by  the  Bureau  of  pages.  Only  once  during  the  26 


here  Feb.  23  that  the  press  can  the  labor  leaders,  just  as  they 
be  of  help  in  settling  labor-man-  lunch  with  management;  they  must 


Advertising,  AN PA. 

The  Spokane  Spokesman  -  Re- 


years  that  this  edition  has  been 
issued  has  a  larger  paper  been 


be  of  help  in  settling  labor-man-  lunch  with  management;  tney  must  Chronicle,  which  are  published,  that  being  in  1948,  im- 

agement  disputes  by  “waiting  to  trouble  coming  before  it  ar-  financing  the  proj-  mediately  after  the  Union-Bulletin 


get  the  facts  before  blowing  off  rives. 


in  an  editorial.” 

Press  coverage  of  labor  news 


Can’t  Take  Only  Handonts 

Wisconsin  newspapermen. 


ect,  released  this  week  the  first  In-  moved  into  a  new  building.  At 


came  in  for  sharp  criticism'  at  an  their  questions  to  the  experts, 


Editorial  Roundtable  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


ventory  report  covering  the  Jan¬ 
uary  audit  period. 

Preliminary  Inventory  operation 


that  time  the  edition  totaled  224 
pages. 

The  1951  edition  carried  in  cx- 


stressed  the  difficulty  of  getting  and  accuracy  testing  began  in  cess  of  30,000  inches  of  di^lay 
labor’s  point  of  view  in  a  strike,  Spokane  last  August  after  a  three-  advertising  and  featured  an  eight- 


The  three,  who  agreed  that  la-  and  pointed  out  that  labor  is  not  week  period  devoted  to  setting  up  page  classified  section,  a  28-page 
bor  coverage  is  improving,  “but  presenting  its  position  as  well  as  the  panel,  securing  grocers’  co-  tabloid  section  devoted  entirely  to 
has  a  long  way  to  go,”  were:  management  is.  operation  and  working  out  proced-  the  Richland  -  Pasco  -  Kennewick 

Joseph  A.  Loftus,  labor  reporter  “That  again  is  the  job  for  the  ures.  district,  and  a  four-color  process 

in  the  New  York  Times  Washing-  newspaperman.  He  cannot  be  sat-  cover. 


ton  bureau: 

Nathan  P.  Feisinger,  UW  law 
professor  and  mediator; 

E.  E.  Witte,  UW  professor  of 
economics,  labor  expert,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Reporter’s  Improvement  Plan 

Twenty  editors,  labor  reporters, 
and  other  staff  members  from  Wis- 


the  Richland  -  Pasco  -  Kennewick 
district,  and  a  four-color  process 
cover. 

Direct  printing  of  438  zinc  half¬ 
tones  in  the  news  and  advertising 
columns  was  one  of  the  mechan- 


isfied  with  handouts  from  either  Boole  of  EditOlials  Direct  printing  of  438  zinc  half- 

Feisinger,  UW  law  side.”  Mr.  Loftus  answered.  R  D  1  n  A  advertising 

mediator;  Mr.  Witte  deplored  the  fact  "Y  *  Opuiar  Uemana  columns  was  one  of  the  mechan- 

,  UW  professor  of  that  while  100,000  to  200,000  la-  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — In  De-  ical  features  of  the  edition,  which 

bor  contracts  are  negotiated  each  cember  1949,  the  Daily  News  pub-  had  been  in  production  in  the 

year,  “the  newspapers  headline  Hshed  a  booklet  of  editorials  de-  various  Union  -  Bulletin  depart- 

only’  the  strikes  and  trouble,  voted  to  aroiuing  interest  in  pv-  ments  since  the  first  of  January, 

though  there  were  no  more  than  ernment  affairs.  It  was  entitled  ■ 

5,000  of  the  contracts  which  Volume  I  of  One  Small  Voice  _ 

caused  trouble  in  our  worst  strike  for  Freedom.  Une-mOIl  AH  pnow 

”  The  booklet  was  so  well  re-  Portland,  Ore. — ^John  Wadding- 


Volume  I  of  One  Small  Voice 


consin  newspapers  attended  the  caused  trouble  in  our  worst  strike  for  Freedom, 
roundtable.  year.”  Jhe  bookh 

Mr.  Loftus  had  three  sugges-  ■  ceived  by  r< 

tions  for  improvement  of  labor  _  ,,  w  , 

coverage:  Newspaper  Collects  of  o 

1.  Assign  qualified  reporters  to  Thousands  of  Cards  Fr^om,  (»I 
cover  labor,  give  them  time  to  ^“O^sanas  Ol  torials  printei 

study  their  field,  develop  sources,  Carbondale,  Pa. — ^With  the  ac- 


The  booklet  was  so  well  re-  Portland,  Ore. — ^John  Wadding- 
ceived  by  readers  and  business  ham,  director  of  art  promotion  for 
leaders  throughout  the  nation  that  the  last  four  years  for  the  Journal, 
Vol.  II  of  One  Small  Voice  for  will  put  on  his  third  one-man  art 
Freedom,  containing  leading  edi-  show  in  De  Lake,  Ore.,  from  Feb. 
torials  printed  in  1950,  went  to  25  to  March  17.  An  avid  “Sunday 


and  stories,  so  that  they  can  get  tive  aid  of  the  Carbondale  Daily 
the  news  before  strikes  begin,  and  Sews,  T./Sgt.  Joseph  A.  Sullivan, 
cover  the  area  of  peaceful  labor-  recruiter  for  the  Army  Air  Force, 
management  relations;  able  to  turn  in  more  than 

2.  Develop  better  liaison  be-  1 50,000  old  greeting  cards  for  use 
tWMn  the  labor  reporter  and  the  by  the  United  Palsy  Associations, 
editorial  writer  so  that  the  editor-  Gerard  J.  Browne,  News  circu- 
ial  writer  has  facts  on  which  to  lation  manager,  had  the  carriers 
write,  or  as  an  alternative,  give  solicit  cards  from  subscribers  and 
the  lawr  reporter  more  freedom  news  stories  were  printed  in  the 


Carbondale,  Pa.-With  the  ac- 


more  than  5,000 
mailed  to  readers. 


seascapes  and  portratits  he  has 
made  outside  of  working  hours. 


to  write  background; 


paper.  The  boys  collected  18,000 


3.  Acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  first  week  and  then  18,000  on 
new^aper  editors  are  management  a  single  Saturday, 
and  thus  have  the  management  a 

point  of  view  in  labor-manage¬ 
ment  problems,  and  on  that  basis.  Local  Shopp©! 
make  a  conscientious  effort  to  be  Lexington,  Ky.— The  Herald- 
oDjTOtive.  Leader  has  added  a  local  shopper 

Editorials  Shut  News  Sources  column,  “Just  Looking  Around.” 

Mr.  Feinsinger  complained  that  edited  by  Joan  Cook,  a  January 
“too  many  newspapers  write  their  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ken- 


editorials  first,  then  seek  the  facts,  tucky  school  of  journalism. 

only  to  find  that  their  editorial  _ 

has  prejudiced  the  sources  against 

their  reporteirs.”  ,  •  i 

jn^.editoriai  BreaKiasI  Bnels 

has  handicapped  mediation  and 

prolonged  a  strike.  s  machine  has  been  developed 

Mr.  Witte  asserted  it  is  seldom  to  cut  from  two  weeks  to  two 
Uiat  a  newspaper,  at  least  early  days  the  time  needed  to  cure 


Breakfast  Briefs 

A  machine  has  been  developed 
to  cut  from  two  weeks  to  two 


Our  files  are  packed 

WITH  DATA  ON  LOCAL  MEDIA 

ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 

In  MELBOURNE,  Australia,  or  MENDOZA,  Argentina,  ALL 
FOREIGN  BUSINESS  IS  LOCAL  TOO.  And  it  is  simple  to  get 
information  on  and  advertise  in  LOCAL  MEDIA  in  these  markets. 

•^ast  Ask  Powers 


nnoSPECTS. 


in  a  strike,  supports  anything  but 
the  management  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Feinsinger  emphasized  that 
strikes,  picketing,  boycotts,  lock¬ 
outs,  all  have  long  histories,  and 
said  that  his  mediation  work  has 
shown  him  that  the  basic  causes 
are  not  always  apparent.  .  .  . 
“sometimes  neither  party  knows 
exactly  what  caused  the  blowup.” 

That,  he  said,  makes  it  difficult 
for  new^apers  to  get  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  problem,  if  they  start 
reporting  when  the  strike  starts. 


bacon.  But  so  far  no  substitute 
has  been  found  for  father  in 
bringing  it  home. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Up  in  Ontario  a  woman  who 
won  a  hog-calling  contest  ex¬ 
plained  she  got  her  practice  by 
calling  her  husband  to  meals. 
Most  women  show  more  appre¬ 
ciation  when  a  man  likes  their 
cooking. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS.  Inc. 

345  Madison  Avnnn* 


Branchai:  London  Paris 

Agants:  Rio  da  Janairo 


Buanos  Airat 
logota 


Maxico  City 
Santiago  da  Chila 
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Book  Preaches 
Advertising  by 
All  Churches 

An  advertising  agent’s  book, 
“Building  Up  Your  Congregation,” 
advises  all  churches  to  use  news¬ 
papers  to  publicize  and  advertise 
their  services  and  events. 

The  book  gives  examples  and 
results  to  back  up  its  recommen¬ 
dations.  Featured  campaigns  and 
mat  services  include:  Religion  in 
American  Life  Campaign,  the 
Episcopal  cooperative  campaign 
in  Buffalo,  the  E.  E.  Keister  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  small  space  weekly 
campaign  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
which  was  planned  and  written 
by  Allen  B.  Sikes,  service  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

“Building  Up  Your  Congrega¬ 
tion”  gives  specific  reasons  for 
running  church  ads  in  newspapers, 
tells  what  should  go  into  them 
and  why.  Written  by  W.  A. 
Pleuthner,  a  vicepresident  at  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
the  book  has  received  enthusiastic 
reviews  in  denominational  publi¬ 
cations.  It  takes  tested  methods 
for  building  up  businesses  and 
adapts  them  to  building  up  church 
attendance  and  church  support. 
Dozens  of  ideas  of  plans  are 
spelled  out  in  easy,  how-to-do-k 
steps.  Handy  plan  sheets  follow 
most  chapters,  so  the  reader  can 
start  right  away  carrying  out  the 
ideas  just  presented. 

Published  in  September  by  Wil¬ 
cox  &  Follett  of  Chicago,  the 
book  is  now  the  best-seller  in  its 
special  religious  field.*  While  writ¬ 
ten  originally  for  the  clergy,  the 
author  says  the  majority  of  sales 
and  letters  come  from  laymen 
who  report  they  pass  it  on  to  their 
clergyman  with  the  suggestion  for 
carrying  out  certain  ideas. 

The  author’s  royalties  are  given 
to  interfaith  religious  charities. 

A  graduate  of  Union  College, 
Mr.  Pleuthner  has  taught  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo  and  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  has  been  a  guest  lecturer  at 
Cornell  University.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  choir  boy,  deacon  and  Sun¬ 
day-School  teacher,  and  recently 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Laymen’s  Movement 
for  a  Christian  World. 


BIG  NAMES  OF  INDUSTRY 

PUT  TOPEKA  IN  THE  “HEAVY  PAYROLL”  CLASS 


HIGH  LIGHTS  OF  ONE  OF 
AMERICA'S  FASTEST 
GROWING  MARKETS. 

With  a  retail  trading  area  of, 
435,000,  patterned  by  some  of 
the  most  productive  agricul¬ 
tural  counties  in  the  United 
States,  Greater  Topeka’s 
greater  growth  is  pointed  up 
by  numerous  current  economic 
figures: 

The  fine  institution,  John  Mor¬ 
rell  &  Company,  has  now  a 
four  -  million  -  dollar  annual 
payroll. 

Topeka’s  1950  business  volume 
reached  an  all-time  high  — 
$1,126,373,828,  an  increase  of 
more  than  18  million  dollars 
over  the  previous  high  record 
set  last  year. 

More  than  $300,000  was 
added  to  Topeka’s  industrial 
payroll  during  a  one-year  per¬ 
iod  (11  new  plants). 

Ten  millions  in  building  per¬ 
mits  double  the  previous  figure. 
.  .  .  and  we  could  continue  the 
list  almost  indefinitely.  Prac¬ 
tical  proofs  of  a  remunerative 
market,  served  by  two  great 
newspapers.  State-wide  in  their 
influence. 


Do  not  make  the  error  of  thinking  that  this 
vast  Topeka  market  is  exclusively  an  agricul¬ 
tural  top-notcher.  It  has  grown  in  import¬ 
ance,  year  after  year,  industrially.  And  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Defense  Program,  there  is  a 
need  for  ever-increasing  worker  rosters. 

Big  plant  names  they  are,  too.  Topeka’s 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  branch, 
spreading  out  over  many  busy  acres,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Its  personnel  is  to  jump  by  50%. 
That  means  a  lot  of  extra  pay-envelope 
potential.  A  market,  of  course,  is  as  strong 
as  its  buying  power. 

Other  significant  names  are  on  the  long  list, 
wholly  aside  from  huge  processing  and  pack¬ 
ing  plants  .  .  .  Armco,  Johnson,  Naaonal 
Lead,  Castrite,  Forbes,  Curtis,  and  the  vital 
Atchison  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  RR.  general 
offices  and  shops. 

And  .  .  .  just  to  complete  a  prosperous  pic¬ 
ture  of  activated  local  income,  Tlie  Forbes 
Air  Base  is  to  be  inunediately  set  in  motion, 
manned  by  military  and  civilian  personnel  of 
more  than  8,500. 


®0:peka  Jaib  (Hamtal 

(Morning  Sunday) 

The  Topeka  State  Journal 


Spokesman-Review 
Book  to  Be  Published 

Spokane,  Wash.  —  Contracts 
have  been  signed  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  book  form  of  Ralph  E. 

Dyar’s  history  of  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review.  Titled  “News 
for  an  Empire,”  the  book  will  be 
published  by  Caxton  Printers,  Ltd. 
of  Caldwell,  Idaho  in  an  edition 
of  8,000  copies. 

Tentative  publication  date  is 
May  19,  the  68th  anniversary  of 
the  Spokesman-Review’s  founding. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  3,  1951 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

If  It*s  Public  Event 
Should  TV  Be  There? 

By  Jerry  Walker 


they  share  the  Yankee  games,  with 
different  rate  cards  for  sponsors. 

*  *  * 

FCC  is  urging  a  law  to  curb 
“mail  order”  pitches  on  television, 
but  WOR-TV  (Mutual)  boasts  it 
has  sold  95%  of  the  live,  demon¬ 
stration  participations  available  on 
24  hours  of  film  show  weekly.  All 
products  offered,  says  the  station, 
are  cleared  with  Better  Business 


KTTV„  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  station  which  becomes 
wholly-owned  newspaper  pro^rty 
and  non-network  outlet  April  1. 

«  *  * 

National  Broadcasting  Co.  has 
its  own  “Grover  Whalen”  to  greet 
VIPs  and  handle  social  functions. 
He’s  Frank  Young,  formerly  pub¬ 
licity  manager  of  WPIX,  and  one¬ 
time  United  Presser. 


Television’s  rights  as  a  pur¬ 
veyor  of  news  appear  to  be  as 
fundamental  as  those  of  the  press 
until  lawyers  and  bookmakers 
start  jostling  them  with  claims  for 
decorum  and  privacy. 

It  will  probably  take  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  then 
some  acts  of  Congress  before  the 
legal  code  for  TV  is  written  down 
in  definite  terms.  Right  now  the 
Law  of  Video  suspends  in  a  va¬ 
cuum,  subject  to  the  pinpricks  of 
common  law  so  flexible  as  to  have 
governed  horse-and-buggy  era  and 
radio  age  alike. 

The  Great  Debate  raging  this 
week  over  the  refusal  of  a  witness 
to  testify  before  the  TV  cameras 
covering  the  Senate  Crime  Inves¬ 
tigating  Committee  revealed  that 
some  people  think  there  ought  to 
be  a  spiecial  kind  of  law  for  tele¬ 
vision,  a  law  that  would  let  into 
the  legal  vacuum  something  less 
than  the  time-tested  principle  of 
full  publicity  for  a  public  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Merely  Enlarging  Rooms 

Certainly  television  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  American  scene  as 
any  Congressional  hearing  and  if 
the  Star  Chamber  days  are  really 
over,  then  TV  cameras  are  as 
privileged  as  any  reporter’s  pencil 
to  “attend’'  the  proceedings  in  the 
role  of  Public  Eye. 

Traditionally,  representatives  of 
the  press  have  enjoyed  priority 
in  the  limited  space  of  public 
hearing  rooms  and  in  most  courts. 
They  are  the  symbols  of  “public 
trial,”  particularly  so  when  only 
a  handful  of  The  Public  can  be 
seated.  Along  oom«  TV  to  en¬ 
large  the  hearing  rooms  and  ac¬ 
tually  piermit  The  Public  to  view 
what’s  going  on,  as  is  its  right. 
A  queue  of  50  “interested  per¬ 
sons”  stampeding  a  closed  hearing 
room  door  can  upset  decorum, 
but  an  audience  of  50,000,000  far 
beyond  the  hearing  room  could  be 
a  guarantee  of  fair  trial  and  a 
protection  against  shenanigans  of 
all  sorts. 

Public  Is  Grateful 

Many  folks  in  Detroit,  where 
TV  stations  gave  up  something 
like  $10,000  in  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  to  present  the  Crime  Commit¬ 
tee  hearings,  cheered  the  service 
as  greater  than  that  of  TV  in 
covering  the  United  Nations  ses¬ 
sions  last  Summer.  Hometown 
hoodlums  need  to  be  exposed  as 
much  as  the  international  brand. 

New  Orleans  people  reacted  the 
same  way,  thankful  to  television 
for  letting  them  enjoy  a  good 
‘  live”  look  at  the  characters  whom 
police  let  run  around. 


St.  Louis  provided  the  legalistic 
brew.  There,  James  J.  Carroll,  iden¬ 
tified  for  the  record  as  a  “bet¬ 
ting  commissioner”  but  known 
popularly  as  a  Bigshot  Bookie, 
“glower^”  behind  dark  glasses 
and  murmured  from  the  witness 
chair:  “I  won’t  answer  any  ques¬ 
tion  as  long  as  television  is  on. 

I  don’t  intend  to  be  embarassed 
and  made  an  object  of  ridicule 
and  contempt.” 

Court  Case  Shapes  Up 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  the 
committee  chairman,  said  he  had 
given  permission  for  the  telecasts 
on  the  belief  that  TV  cameras 
and  reporters  have  equal  status. 

“This  is  a  public  hearing  and 
anyone  has  a  right  to  be  here,” 
the  Senator  snapped,  adding  later 
that  he  would  move  to  have  Car- 
roll  cited  for  contempt  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Therein  lies  the  possibility 
of  a  court  test. 

Members  of  the  Bar  leaped  to 
the  side  of  the  reluctant  witness, 
saying  they  were  apprehensive  lest 
television’s  invasion  of  the  hearing 
rooms  and  courts  would  “engender 
glaring  melodrama”  or  interfere 
with  the  quest  for  truth  by  inca¬ 
pacitating  a  person  under  exam¬ 
ination.  Some  legal  “experts”  said 
a  witness  might  convince  a  court 
he  just  couldn’t  concentrate  with 
bright  lights  in  his  face. 

Quieter  Apparatus  Possible 

Television  apparatus  may  be 
bulky  and  noisy  now,  but  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  engineers  can  provide  de¬ 
vices  to  end  all  that.  However, 
many  judges  and  other  figures  in 
public  life  haven’t  yet  recognized 
the  advance  of  the  still  camera 
from  flashlight  powder  days. 

Some  editorial  writers  thought 
television’s  function  as  a  news 
medium  should  be  restricted  by  a 
requirement  that  it  give  both  sides 
of  the  story  equal  attention.  A 
public  inquisition  now  may  feature 
only  the  finger  of  accusation,  they 
pointed  out,  and  later,  when  the 
defendant  has  his  day,  the  TV 
cameras  will  be  busy  elsewhere 
with  cowboys.  The  press,  too,  has 
the  same  responsibility,  with  varia¬ 
tions  in  performance. 

Heard  and  Seen 

While  Big  Ten  colleges  fear 
the  impact  of  TV  on  attendance 
and  forbid  “live”  coverage  of 
games,  both  Yankees  and  Dodgers 
sign  long-term  (five  years  and 
more)  contracts  for  television 
rights.  Eventually  TV  will  create 
new  baseball  fans,  they  say. 
WPIX  [New  York  News)  ai^ 
WABD  (DuMont)  have  unique 
arrangement  this  season  whereby 


Bureau. 

«  *  * 

Five-day^a-week  series  of  15- 
minute  radio  shows  on  KTRH 
features  the  women’s  pages  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Local  newscasts  at  4  p.m.,  sum¬ 
marizing  contents  of  the  day’s  pa¬ 
pers,  are  given  now  by  the  Mani¬ 
towoc  (Wis.)  Herald-Times  and 
Two  Rivers  Reporter. 

*  *  * 

David  Taft,  son  of  Editor-Pub¬ 
lisher  Hulbert  Taft  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O.)  Enquirer,  is  new  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  WKRC  and 
WKRC-TV, 

*  *  * 

Will  Baltin,  who  put  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  on  the  map  as  early  as 
1937  with  a  TV  column,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  executive  secretary  of 
Television  Broadcasters  Associa¬ 
tion  to  produce  “Disc  Jockey  TV 
Toons”  for  Screen  Gems.  Colum¬ 
bia  Pictures  subsidiary. 

*  *  * 

FCX2  has  approved  sale  of 
KGW,  Portland,  Ore.,  to  members 
of  S.  I.  Newhouse  family — Mrs. 
Mitzi  Newhouse,  his  wife,  and 

their  two  sons. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Homung.  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch  sports  columnist,  reports 
that  sports  editor  of  Columbus 
Citizen  wrote  a  column  about 

Coach  Woody  Hayes  after  watch¬ 
ing  Hayes  interviewed  by  the 
sports  «litor  of  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  on  the  Dispatch  station. 

*  *  * 

Television  set  production  fell  to 
639,499  units  in  January,  from  a 
fourth-quarter  (1950)  average  of 
8 1 1 ,866,  but  dealers  got  7,000,000 
sets  for  sale  in  1950. 

*  *  * 

Harrison  M.  Dunham  has  re¬ 
signed  as  general  manager  of 
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Ray  Morgan  Named 
To  KPA  Position 

Topeka,  Kan.  —  Ray  Morgan, 
staff  writer  for  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital,  has  been  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  general  manager  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Press  Association  and  Kansas 
Press  Service,  Inc. 

H.  A.  Meyer,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Independence  Daily  Reporter 
and  president  of  KPA,  said  Mr. 
Morgan  will  serve  as  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  Larry  Miller,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Mr.  Meyer  said  the 
appointment  was  made  necessary 
by  the  expansion  of  KPA’s  activi¬ 
ties  in  serving  324  weeklies  and 
52  dailies. 


10L676  Requests 
For  'Fat  Boy'  Chart 

New  York  Journal  -  American 
said  this  week  it  had  received 
101,676  mailed  requests  for  the 
“Fat  Boy’s  Calorie  Chart”  offered 
in  connection  with  serialization  of 
Elmer  Wheeler’s  “Fat  Boy’s  Book” 
from  Jan.  28  to  Feb.  15. 

Chicago  Daily  News  claimed  a 
new  record  for  reader  response 
with  81.105  requests  for  the  chart 
recently. 


it  Big  Third  of  North  Carolina.  Rich 
urban  •  rural  section.  Farm  Income 
S466  Million — 58.9%  of  N.  C.  Total.* 

it  Retail  Sales,  $639  Million — 30%  of 
N.  C.  Total.  Raleigh,  the  Capital,  leads 
the  biggest  N.  C.  cities  in  Per  Family' 
Income,  $6464.* 

if  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  has 
more  circulation  in  the  Golden  Belt 
than  the  combined  total  of  the  other 
13  daily  papers. 

*  ($M.  S,  10  SO) 

_Tha  . 


'Vews  and  Observer 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 

Raloicjh,  North  Carolina 


1 1 3,277  Morning 
1 16,910  Sunday 

(ABC.  t.  30  80) 

The  ONLY  Morniog •  iimI  •  Sunday  news* 
paper  Published  in  The  Golden  Belc 
of  the  Souch 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Bouncing  Your  Lighting 
Creates  Natural  Effects 

By  James  L  Ceilings 


Panel  of  Judges 
For  E&P  Contest 

The  12th  annual  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Spot  News  Picture  Con¬ 
test  will  be  judged  March  9. 

These  are  the  judges: 

G.  W.  Churchill,  assistant  pic¬ 
ture  editor.  Life  magazine. 

William  C.  Eckenberg,  staff 


Several  of  us  were  sitting 
around  Acme’s  offices  in  New 
York  discussing  bounce  lighting. 

“You  know,”  one  of  the  by¬ 
standers  said,  “I’ve  been  practicing 
bounce  lighting  at  home  on  the 
kids  for  the  last  year  or  so  and  I 
swear  by  it.  How  long  have  pho¬ 
tographers  been  using  it?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  David 
McLane,  “but  I’d  say  it’s  a  fairly 
recent  technique.”  Dave  is  an 
Acme  staffer.  He’s  been  on  the 
street  for  17  years  and  has  spent 
the  last  year  in  Acme’s  special 
service  division. 

“But,”  Dave  continued,  “how¬ 
ever  long  it’s  been  in  existence, 
the  technique  is  nothing  more 
than  bumping  up  existing  room 
light.” 

Charlie  Herrmann,  another 
Acme  staffer,  nodded.  He  said  he 
thought  young  cameramen  coming 
up  should  know  more  about  nat¬ 
ural  lighting.  “When  I  started 
out,”  he  said,  “I  worked  a  year 
'betfore  I  even  used  flash.” 

“I  like  bounce  lighting,”  Dave 
said.  “I  like  it  decidedly.  Its  big¬ 
gest  feature  is  that  it  gives  you  a 
feeling  of  naturalness,  although 
the  lighting  is  usually  flat.” 

Natural  at  90 

He  then  went  over  to  the  files 
and  pulled  out  some  negatives. 

“I’ll  show  you  wibat  I  mean,” 
he  said.  “These  were  made  of 
the  90-year-old  president  of  a 
large  company.  He  needed  a 
shave  and  he  didn’t  like  flash. 

“Well,  I  made  the  usual  flash 
shots.  See?  Here’s  one  of  him 
coming  up  the  office  steps — it’s  a 
bk  overexposed — 'and  here’s  an¬ 
other  of  him  at  his  desk.  They’re 
what  you  might  expect. 

“But  when  things  calmed  down 
and  the  other  boys  left  and  it  be¬ 
came  less  of  a  rat  race,  I  made 
these  with  bounce  lighting.  Notice 
the  difference.  I  was  able  to  catch 


lucky  and  hit  it  right  most  of  the 
time.” 

“That’s  it,”  Dave  replied.  “It’s 
a  matter  of  trial  and  error. 

Open  Two  Stops 

“Generally  speaking,  too,  you 
have  to  open  up  at  least  two  more 
stops.  The  shortcoming — if  it  is 
a  shortcoming — of  losing  depth  is 
offset  by  having  the  background 
fuzzed  up.  In  portraits  or  infor¬ 
mal  personality  shots,  this  fuzzing 
does  away  with  distracting  back¬ 
ground  detail.” 

The  man  with  the  kids  held  up 
a  negative  and  remarked  that  he 
thought  it  fairly  good  except  for 
the  dark  areas  around  the  subject’s 
eyes. 

“It’s  a  good  negative,”  Dave 
agreed.  “The  facial  lines  are  soft 
and  there’s  detail.  As  for  those 
areas,  a  reflector  set  at  a  45  de¬ 
gree  angle  and  located  between 
the  floor  and  the  ceiling  will  fill 
in  the  shadows.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it’s  tricky  to  do,  but  if  you 
can  get  a  little  spill  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it’s  better  yet.” 

You’ll  find  few  cameramen 
around  this  town  who  practice 
bounce  lighting,  whether  it  be  off 
the  ceiling,  walls  or  reflectors.  But 
elsewhere  it’s  not  an  uncommon 
technique. 

Dave  believes  it  could  be  used 
more  around  the  city.  “It  has  its 
place  in  news  photography — 
definitely,”  he  said. 

His  Day  in  Coiul 

Maurice  Miller,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  was  arrested  last  week  for 
taking  pictures  in  court.  How¬ 
ever,  no  charges  were  filed. 

Mr.  Miller  was  covering  a  local 
divorce  case  that  had  attracted  a 
lot  of  attention.  When  he  made 
a  shot  of  the  defendant  walking 
into  a  hall  from  a  door  in  the  rear 
of  the  courtroom,  the  district 


photographer,  New  York  Times. 

Clarence  E.  Housman,  picture 
editor.  New  York  Journal  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Ben  Price,  picture  editor.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

William  J.  White,  Jr.,  picture 
and  art  editor.  New  York  Daily 
News. 

tures  of  people  in  this  courtroom.” 

His  Honor  later  admitted  he 
hadn’t  actually  seen  Mr.  Miller. 
Seems  a  pillar  in  the  courtroom 
blocked  his  view.  All  he  saw  was 
the  flash. 

The  Two-Timer 

Reginald  McGovern  of  the 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune 
knows  now  that  first-place  pic¬ 
tures  sometimes  can  be  made  by 
that  last  holder. 

He  recently  covered  a  fire  with 
just  enough  film  for  two  shots. 
He  had  used  the  rest  of  his  film 
that  afternoon  on  a  murder  story. 
He  made  one  shot  on  arrival,  then 
stuck  around  a  while  for  the  prize¬ 
winning  one. 

Here’s  how  Ray  Spangler,  Trib¬ 
une  publisher,  tells  it: 

“In  getting  to  the  scene,  Mc¬ 
Govern  ran  his  car  into  a  ditch 
and  had  to  walk  the  balance  of 
the  way. 

“He  could  have  snapped  an¬ 
other  and  left,  but  he  stood  by. 
I  was  at  the  fire  myself  when  an 
explosive-like  blast  drove  a  great 
ball  of  fire  into  the  air.  McGov¬ 
ern  used  his  last  film  and  caught 
the  prize-winning  picture,  the  best 
of  the  year  in  California.” 

The  shot  was  tops  in  spot  news 
in  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  contest;  ditto 
in  the  California  Associated  Press 
competition  (cities  under  50,000 
category).  It  shows  firemen  rac¬ 
ing  away  from  the  “great  ball  of 
fire”  and  is  titled  “Whoom!” 


interesting  lines  in  his  face  and 
the  whole  effect  is  more  pleasant. 
The  company  went  for  these 
prints  and  ordered  quite  a  few 
of  them. 

“In  general.  I’d  say  the  most 
effective  use  I’ve  made  of  this 
method  is  in  respect  to  portraits, 
such  as  my  study  of  the  old  man.” 

The  bystander  was  puzzled.  “I 
go  for  it,  all  right,”  he  said,  “if 
only  because  it  prevents  the  harsh¬ 
ness  and  often  poor  contrasts  of 
more  direct  lighting,  but  how  in 
the  devil  do  you  work  out  a  guide? 

“Some  ceilings  are  higher  than 
others,  of  course,  and  of  different 
colors,  and  floor  coverings  have  to 
'be  considered.  It  seems  to  me  it’s 
impossible  to  tell  the  exact  ex¬ 
posure,  although  I’ve  been  pretty 


judge  ordered  the  cameraman’s 
arrest. 

The  chief  told  the  judge  he  was 
not  inside  the  courtroom  when 
the  picture  was  taken.  The  judge 
wasn’t  convinced  and  Mr.  Miller 
was  held  for  20  minutes  in  the 
sheriff’s  civil  office. 

An  unidentified  reporter  went  to 
the  photographer’s  aid  by  inform¬ 
ing  the  judge  the  lensman  was 
six  feet  outside  the  courtroom 
door. 

“I  find  it  judicially  that  he  was 
in  my  courtroom,”  the  judge  is 
reported  as  answering.  “I  saw  the 
people  in  this  courtroom  turn  and 
look  that  wiay,  and  I  saw  the  flash. 
It  Ht  up  the  whole  rear  end  of  the 
room  and  k  disturbed  me.  I  was 
satisfied  that  he  was  taking  pic- 
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Italian  Papers 
Must  Pay  Fines 
For  Suicide  Pix 

By  Syd  Stogel 

Rome — In  a  surprise  decision 
that  has  caused  great  concern  in 
Italian  newspaper  circles,  the 
Rome  Court  of  Appeals  b^  up¬ 
held  fines  against  several  Rome 
newspapers  for  publishing  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  suicide. 

The  newspapers  concerned  are 
the  morning  II  Messaggero;  the 
Christian  Democrat  Party  organ, 
II  Popolo;  the  independent  evening 
pa'per,  II  Giornale  d’ltalia,  and 
the  weekly  true-crime  magazine. 
Crimen. 

The  editors  of  these  four  pub¬ 
lications  were  sentenced  last  fall  to 
pay  moderate  fines  when  Magis¬ 
trate  Court  declared  the  newspa¬ 
pers  guihy  of  violating  the  now- 
famous  Article  114  of  the  Fascist 
Public  Security  Laws. 

The  National  Press  Federation 
of  Italy,  which  has  been  provid¬ 
ing  a  legal  staff  to  conduct  the 
case  on  behalf  of  the  newspapers 
concerned,  immediately  announced 
that  the  Appeals  Court  decision 
would  be  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  adverse  decision  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  newspapermen  and  law¬ 
yers  alike.  The  general  forecast 
had  been  that  the  newsmen  would 
be  declared  innocent,  for  in 
dozens  of  similar  cases  last  year, 
courts  in  Rome,  Milan  and  else¬ 
where  had  ruled  that  the  1934 
Fascist  Laws  were  automatically 
voided  by  the  personal  and  press 
liberty  clauses  of  Italy’s  Republi¬ 
can  Constitution. 

The  decision  of  the  Appeals 
Court  in  uikiolding  the  legality  of 
Fascist  Article  114,  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  affecting  major  news¬ 
papers.  Under  the  provisions  of 
Article  114,  it  became  a  crime  for 
new^apers  to  reproduce  pictures 
or  drawings  of  suicides  and  of 
criminals.  The  law  was  always 
ignored  and  virtually  forgotten. 
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“Made-For-AII-Work,”  says  Ray  Jones 
about  his  Pacemaker  Speed  Graphic 

Gets  outstanding  action,  portrait  elose-up,  scenic  shots* 


10  years  —  it’s  th 
really  fills  the  bill 
photographer.” 


Ray  Jones  of  the 
Deseret  News,  Salt 
Lake  City,  goes 
after  every  type  of 
photograph,  and 
finds  his  Speed 
Graphic  gels  them 
all.  As  he  says, 
“My  Pacemaker 
will  do  anything 
but  talk  back  to 
me.  I’ve  used  a 
Speed  Graphic  for 
only  camera  that 
or  a  workiig  press 


Thirty-three  years  old,  Ray  has  been 
a  photographer  since  high  school  days, 
when  his  only  equipment  was  a  $4.50 
used  folding  camera.  Working  steadily 
on  his  hobby,  he  was  finally  given  a 
chance  to  learn  the  fine  points  at  a  local 
studio  in  1940.  The  next  year  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Deseret  News 
staff.  For  the  past  3  years  he’s  been 
doing  an  outstanding  job  on  the  Sunday 
Magazine. 


During  the  past  10  years,  Ray’s  taken 
every  type  of  shot  —  animals,  scenics. 


children,  portraits,  extreme  close-ups, 
action — a  few  of  which  are  shown  here. 
His  Speed  Graphic  took  them  all,  al¬ 
ways  turning  out  superior  pictures,  al¬ 
ways  standing  up  through  any  kind  of 
rough  treatment.  Once  a  rattlesnake 
crawled  into  the  camera  and  was 
evicted  only  after  considerable  trouble. 
Ray,  the  photographer  always,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  its  picture! 
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Here's  Looking 
At  You ...  by 
Bob  Garland 

After  attending  some 
of  these  annual  press 
photographer  get-together,  I  feel  some¬ 
what  like  the  fellow  who  is  leaving  the 
horse  at  the  bottom  of  this  column!  It 
has  been  interesting,  however,  and  I’m 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  these 
Short  Courses  offer  a  lot  to  all  press 
photographers. 

I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Ray  Jones  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
but  it  is  evident  from  his  pictures  of 
animals,  children,  and  scenes  that  he 
enjoys  taking  things  that  create  real 
interest.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  he  is  a 
cameraman  of  real  technical  skill. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  we  get 
comments  on  the  ability  of  the  curtain 
focal  plane  shutter  to  operate  efficiently. 
Like  any  other  machine,  the  focal  plane 
shutter  works  on  bearings,  and  when 
dirt  settles  in  the  bearings  it  impedes 
the  action  of  the  curtain.  As  we  men¬ 
tioned  last  year  around  this  time,  the 
men  who  are  going  south  to  cover  the 
baseball  camps  should  have  their  cam¬ 
eras  checked  over  carefully  in  advance. 
Any  photographer  who  has  used  his 
camera  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  should  have  its  focal  plane  shutter 
thoroughly  cleaned  out. 

This  month,  Kent  University  holds  its 
tenth  Press  Photographers  Short 
Course.  We  want  to  congratulate  Kent 
University,  Bill  Taylor,  and  Jim  Fos- 
dick  on  their  tenth  anniversary  of  this 
Course  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
craft  and  for  the  news  cameramen.  We 
know  that  Kent  will  have  as  outstanding 
a  program  as  ever. 
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PROMOTION 


Letters  to  These  Wives 
Sell  Rio  Grande  Valley 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

We  never  stop  being  amazed 
by  the  prodigal  versatility  of  the 
promotion  that  flows  from  the 
brain  and  the  typewriter  of  Jack 
Cronenwett,  that  happy  keeper  of 
the  land  and  the  trees  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas.  We  have 
said  it  before,  and  we  say  it 
again — no  better  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  is  being  done  than  Jack  is 
doing  for  the  Brownsville  Herald, 
the  Harlingen  Star,  and  the 
McAllen  Monitor  —  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  Group. 

Because  now,  when  one  might 
have  thought  he  had  pulled  all  the 
tricks,  he  has  come  up  with  what 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  neatest 
one  yet — he  has  got  the  wives  of 
the  big  advertiser  and  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  he  is  trying  to  cultivate 
interested  in  his  wares. 

Leasehold  on  Ranch 

Readers  of  this  space  will  recall 
the  basic  promotion  Jack  works. 
He  gives  the  executives  on  his  list 
a  leasehold,  for  free,  on  a  “ranch" 
in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  The 
“ranch”  comprises  one  tree  and 
400  square  feet.  Throughout  the 
year,  toe  “produce”  of  this  ranch 
is  shipped,  likewise  free,  to  the 
fortunate  possessor.  Thus,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  he  will  receive, 
from  time  to  time,  Texas  oranges 
or  grapefruit  or  onions  or  limes 
or  canned  whatever  it  is  that  is 
currently  bringing  cash  to  the 
readers  of  Jack’s  papers. 

If  there  is  any  better  way  to 
give  a  guy  thousands  of  miles 
away  a  real  lively  interest  in  your 
market,  we  haven’t  run  into  it. 
Jack’s  “ranchers,”  in  New  York, 
in  Chrcago,  in  Detroit,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  eagerly  await  their  loot. 
Also,  they  eagerly  await  Jack’s 
letters  telling  them  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  down  on  the  ranch,  and  in  the 
territory.  Because  these  letters  are 
worth  reading — lively,  interesting, 
informative,  fun. 

Well,  this  promotion  has  rocked 
along  for  several  years  now,  get¬ 
ting  better  every  time,  and  only 
now  has  Jack  discovered  that 
Texas’  traditional  conununity  prop¬ 
erty  law  is  involved.  Instead  of 
the  executive  he  has  been  writing 
to  and  sending  stuff  to  having  full 
claim  on  it,  he  has  only  half 
claim.  His  wife,  under  the  Texas 
law,  has  half  a  claim  to  the  ranch 
and  the  loot. 

Worked  Up  Favorably 

Sk),  not  being  one  to  flaunt  the 
law.  Jack  has  written  letters  to  toe 
wives  of  all  toe  guys  on  his  list 
telling  them  about  their  ranch  and 
their  tree.  And,  from  what  we 
have  heard  around  about,  he  has 
the  wives  of  some  very  important 


advertising  buyers  all  worked  up 
about  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and 
its  treasure.  Worked  up  favorably, 
that  is. 

So  Jack  has  pulled  it  off  again, 
and  more  power  to  him.  After  toe 
cold  spell  the  Valley  suffered  some 
weeks  ago,  we  worried  about  what 
would  happen  to  his  territory’s 
economy,  and  wondered  how  Jack 
would  handle  that  one.  He  did  it 
in  his  usual  clever  and  wonderful 
way.  A  letter  received  right  after 
the  worst  of  toe  cold  was  as  full 
of  Jack’s  Texas  warm  sunshine  as 
ever — and  full  of  news  that  the 
cold  didn’t  hurt  the  citrus  too 
much  because  most  of  it  was  in, 
and  the  territory,  what  with  the 
tomato  crop  and  now  with  cotton 
being  planted,  was  going  to  enjoy 
a  bigger  cash  income  than  it  would 
have  without  the  cold.  So  there! 


We  had  something  to  say  last 
week  about  two  newspaper  pro¬ 
motions  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
Toledo,  O.,  that  had  a  human 
heartbeat  in  them.  This  week  an¬ 
other  heartbeat  promotion  comes 
through,  this  one  from  toe  New 
York  Journal- American.  It’s  a  12- 
page  brochure,  full  of  pictures, 
showing  how  the  Journal-Ameri- 
can  brings  cheer  by  way  of  gifts 
to  wounded  GIs  in  Korea  and  in 
New  York.  “Someone  remem¬ 
bered  .  .  .  toe  Yank  who  can’t  for¬ 
get!”  is  the  caption  on  this  bro¬ 
chure. 

The  brochure  dips  briefly  into 
history  to  recall  that  when  William 
Randolph  Hearst  established  the 
Journal  in  1896  he  wanted  it  to  be 
not  just  a  newspaper,  “but  a  news¬ 
paper  with  a  heart.”  Since  then, 
the  Journal  and  now  the  Joumal- 
American  have  engaged  in  what 
might  be  called  “heart”  promo¬ 
tions,  activities  devoted  to  further¬ 
ing  the  public  good. 

One  of  these  is  the  current  ap¬ 
peal  for  gifts  for  the  wounded. 
Since  1942  this  appeal  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  300,000  in 
gifts  and  benefits  to  hospitalized 
veterans.  For  Christmas  1950  gifts 
worth  $50,000  were  sent  to  Korea, 
and  gifts  of  $30,000  distributed  in 
six  New  York  hospitals.  Tbe  bro¬ 
chure  details  other  items — ambu¬ 
lances,  hospital  buses,  chapels,  etc. 

But  its  best  point  is  in  a  con¬ 
cluding  sentence:  “Really,  when 
you  get  right  down  to  it,  a  news¬ 
paper,  as  a  piece  of  property,  can¬ 
not  do  these  things.  Its  readers  do 
it,  and  they  do  it  because  they 
like  a  newspaper  with  a  heart.” 

That  might  well  stand  as  a 
motto  in  every  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  office. 


What  They're  Missing 

A  SWEET  and  simple  promo¬ 
tional  gig  to  show  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  how  much  they’re 
missing  in  the  local  market  when 
they  rely  on  national  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  to  do  their  selling  for 
them  is  being  sent  out  by  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press.  It’s 
just  a  single  sheet  of  bar  charts, 
done  in  two  colors,  but  it  packs 
a  mighty  wallop. 

It  shows,  for  instance,  that 
when  a  manufacturer  depends  on 
Life  magazine  to  sell  Grand 
Rapids,  the  15,233  circulation  he 
gets  misses  64,495  families.  In  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  he  misses 
67,573  Grand  Rapids  families;  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  69,873 
families;  etc. 

In  the  Press,  he  misses  only 
5,670  families — ^because  toe  Press 
gives  him  94%  coverage. 

This  is  far  from  fancy,  but  if 
there  is  a  more  persuasive  way  to 
show  that  all  advertising  is  local, 
too,  we  have  yet  to  see  it. 

In  the  Bag 

The  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer 
enlivens  a  little  folder  announcing 
its  Spring-Summer  Fashion  Edi¬ 
tion,  headlined  “184,765  keys  to 
Cincinnati’s  fashion  future,”  by 
tying  a  key  blank  to  the  folder 
with  a  little  ribbon. 

New  London  (Conn.)  Day 
makes  good  use  of  Continuing 
Study  readership  figures  in  an  ad 
in  its  column  intriguingly  headed 
“Your  nickel’s  worth.”  Copy 
points  up  that  the  paper  caters  to 
many  tastes  and  many  interests, 
and  that  you  get  out  of  the  paper 
only  what  you  put  into  it  in  read¬ 
ing  time.  “It’s  in  your  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Seek  it  ouf.  Get  your 
nickel’s  worth.”  A  good  slant. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  has 
started  an  interesting  little  exter¬ 
nal  house  magazine  called  “The 
Thumbprint”  which  will  try  to  re¬ 
veal,  to  advertisers,  “some  of  the 
;  things  that  make  our  newspaper 
I  exclusive,  different,  individual.” 
Vol.  1,  No.  1  showed  good 
promise. 

Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune  out  with  a  handy  market 
]  data  folder  which  provides  com¬ 
plete  market  and  coverage  infor¬ 
mation. 
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Employe  Directory 

All  employes  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  have  been  handed 
employe  directories  with  a  picture 
and  “history”  of  themselves  and 
their  co-workers.  Approximately 
1,000  Post  employes  are  listed  in 
the  five-by-seven-inch  book.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  photograph,  the  di¬ 
rectory  gives  each  employe’s  home 
address  and  telephone  number 
and-  the  length  of  time  he’s  been 
working  at  the  Post. 

Deer  Photo  Hunt 

Armed  with  cameras  instead  of 
guns,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  rea^rs  are  invading  near¬ 
by  Shelby  Forest  competing  for 
the  two  $25  a  month  prizes  of¬ 
fered  by  the  newspaper  and  the 
Memphis  Humane  Society,  a  cc-- 
sponsor,  for  the  best  Deer  Hunt 
photographs.  The  contest  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  Nov.  31,  with  a 
$100  Savings  Bond  sweepstakes 
prize  to  be  awarded  at  that  time. 

TV  Digest  Page 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Sunday 
Bulletin  has  provided  a  weekly 
TV  schedule  and  Program  Digest 
page,  giving  essential  information 
about  shows  over  all  Philadelphia 
stations  for  a  whole  week. 


buyers 


GET  MORE 
LOCAL  LINAGE 

Subscribe  to  BRIEFED,  the 
monthly  round-up  of  best 
SELLING  IDEAS  ...  use 
them  in  letters,  presenta¬ 
tions,  salesmen’s  pitches  to 
^ow  local  and  classified 
advertisers  how  to  build 
sales  and  profits. 

Sample  copy  50c; 
one  year  $5. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 
Lee  Tracy,  Pub, 

BRIEFED 

Dept.  E,  400  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Advertisers 


|like  to 
read  ads,  too.  And 
so  advertising  in 
Printers'  Ink  is  read  by 

the  leading] _ 

U^^OTlnot 
only  because  they  are 
interested  in  the 
^J2J[[^3and 
markets  they  might  use, 
but  also  because  they 
have  a  pro¬ 
fessional  interest  in 
your  copy,  layout,  etc. 
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A  complete  bi-monthly  mat 
service  . . .  custom-tailored 
to  your  specifications . . . 
compact,  convenient . . .  m< 
practical  for  the  advertiser 
. . .  more  profitable  for  you 


"How  con  we  make  these  important  public  service  cam¬ 
paigns  still  easier  for  you  to  handle?"  we  asked  news¬ 
paper  men. 

"Let's  see  everything  curisently  available  so  we  can  select 
the  most  suitable  themes  for  our  town,"  you  said. 

"Give  the  sponsors  a  break  with  greater  freedom  of 
choice,"  you  said. 

"Get  our  salesmen  steamed  up  with  a  real  professional 
kit,"  you  said. 

"Cut  our  selling  time  in  half  and  we'll  double  our  spon¬ 
sors,"  you  said. 

That  did  iti  So  we  called  in  some  top  agency  talent  and 
went  to  work.  Here  it  is  .  .  .  Volume  1,  No  1— March- 
April  Issue— complete  with  today's  most  timely,  urgent 
campaigns.  Everything  you  need  is  right  in  this  one  pack¬ 
age,  ready  for  easy  selection  and  fast  mat  service. 

We  sent  you  one  copy.  Did  you  get  it?  Need  more?  Want 
to  arm  yaur  sales  force?  Best  tonic  in  the  world  for  tired 
linage  development.  Big  bonus,  too  .  .  .  sleep  better 
nights— great  community  service.  Use  the  coupon.  Please. 


easier-to-use  package 


Newspaper  Advertising  Dept. 

TMi  AOVWTISINO  COUNCIi 
25  West  45th  St. 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  promptly. ,  .copies  of  the  March- 
April  Issue  of  your  now  nowspapor  mat  service. 

NAMI _ ^ _ 

Tim _ 


ADOIKSS 


This  spocial  message  for  newspaper  executives  is  run  as  a  public  service  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SYNDICATES  sible  libel),  and  the  syndicate  gets  angle  (a  poor  bodiless  creature 

.  — ■  .  a  copy  of  it  within  an  hour  of  the  in  love  with  big,  handsome  Charlie 

^  _  time  it  is  hnished.  (About  4  or  5  Dobbs)  was  thoi^t  to  be  one 

publication  in  the  early  reason  for  the  interest  in  the 
C*f  CCC  M  O  ectkion  of  the  Mirror  at  8:30  contest.  The  prize  is  very  modest: 

__  f  p.m.).  one  $100  savings  bond. 

^^/YOO  w  Mr.  Winohell’s  column  is  post-  If*  f^e  most  mail  received  by 

M  UOO  I tf t released.  The  Hearst  papers  get  the  strip  since  several  yeare  ago 

it  on  the  Hearst  wire.  Others  get  when  Charlie  Dobbs  was  ‘killed 

By  Jane  McMoster  it  by  fast  mail.  off”-  After  several  thousand  let- 

in  a  similar  category  are  Doro-  ters,  Charlie  was  brought  back 

“Our  job  is  to  protect  both  the  to  the  officials  in  an  effort  to  ex-  KiigaHen  and  Louis  Sobol  who  to  life.  A1  Capp,  who  originated 
copy  and  the  newspapers,”  ex-  pedite  it.  In  some  cases  when  the  ^rjtg  for  the  New  York  Journal-  the  strip  with  Mr.  Van  Buren 

plained  Editor  -  Manager  Ward  columnist  is  far  enough  ahead  American.  t>3ok  in  1937,  was  writing  the 

Greene  of  King  Features  in  dis-  with  his  work,  the  column  is  held  Anr.rh/.r  lorop  continuity  at  that  time.  The  cur- 

cussing  the  editing  of  ^lumns.  at  the  syndicate  office  until  the  beauty  columns,  etc.  are 

Mr.  Green  gives  an  object  lesson  next  day.  “if  Capps  brother  and  wnter  for 


Editors  and  Lawyers 
Pass  Columnists*  Copy 


By  Jane  McMoster 


cussing  the  editing  of  ^lumns.  at  the  syndicate  office  until  the  beauty  columns,  etc. 


Mr.  Green  gives  an  object  lesson  next  day.  closelv  edited  because  “if  vou  u.v/i..c.  a..u 

on  one  phase  of  the  copy  protec-  The  King  editors  job  is  to  read  ^  ^  mistake  in  a  recine  ^for  Features 

tion  angle.  Ring  Lardner’s  “A1  the  copy  for  editorial  policy,  for  dis-  ^  .  u  eet^sued 

Dioi/or”  QtiH  f^r  fa/'.tQ  AnH  oeaHs  you  can  get  sueu  f«o;i  “akkia 


Baseball  Player”  looked  like  cretion  and  for  facts.  And  when  „  ^  i-rAAnA  nr»m(fc  mit 

mighty  good  stuff  to  a  newspaper  the  question  of  possible  libel  is  J  "  n  ^  j  . 

editor  when  he  bought  it,  but  presented,  the  editors  have  a  de-  Attorney  Helm  doesn  ( 

later  it  didn’t  seem  so  good.  A  cision  to  make.  ularly  read  the  culinary  tips 

little  investigation  revealed  a  new  Mr.  Greene  points  out  that  ma-  lovelorn  advice. 

and  puffed  up  Harvard  grad  on  terial  which  is  technically  libelous 

the  paper  was  “correcting”  the  may  nevertheless  be  printable.  Moil  Jackpot 

copy.  “This  Lardner’s  grammar  is  Can  He  Prove  Charges?  For  'Abbie  An'  Slats' 

re^y  atrocious,  quoth  the  Har-  “Pegler  writes  hot  copy,”  says  Cartoonist  Raeburn  Van  1 


Lxtivw  ucaiis  yuu  van  gvi  aucvi  ^ri  r-_  “Auu:- 

too,”  M,.  G«ene  poi„«  out.  C„y 

But  Attorney  Helm  doesn  t  reg-  more  comics  than  is  admitted — 
ularly  read  the  culinary  tips  and  to  10  letters  a  week.) 


copy.  “This  Lardner’s  grammar  is  Can  He  Prove  C 
really  atrocious,”  quoth  the  Har-  “Pegler  writes  hot 
vard  man.  Qreene.  “He  ma; 

How  Copy  Is  Handled  libel  a  man — 'the  que 

We  got  Mr.  Greene  to  detail  he  prove  his  charges? 
the  mechanics  of  getting  a  syndi-  “An  editor  has  to 


,  .  Colby's  Word  Featvire 

ail  Jackpot  Continues.  BeU  Says 

le  n  a  Bell  Syndicate  has  advised  edi- 

Cartoonist  Raeburn  Van  Buren  tors  that  Frank  O.  Colby’s  “Take 


Mr.  Greene.  “He  may  technically  of  “Abbie  An’  Slats”  and  United  vVord  for  It”  feature  will  be 

libel  a  man — 'the  question  is  can  Feature  Syndicate  were  being  continued.  Mr.  Colby,  who  died 

he  prove  his  charges?”  deluged  with  letters  this  week,  pgb  24  in  Houston,  at  the  age 

“An  editor  has  to  use  his  own  We  counted  14  large  cardboard  of  53^  jj^d  written  numerous  col- 

«iiAnvvkz>rtt  **  i m i.aA  ^^XI/vKi’xA K/xVAc  moil  in  fKa  rwiifAV*  1  •  .1.  i*  .  .  _ 


agency  was  being  called  in.  ness.  Four  Colby  books  on  use 

The  invisible  girl  continuity  be-  of  the  language  have  been  pub- 
gan  in  December  and  a  romantic  lished. 


cated  column  from  typewriter  to  judgment,”  he  continued.  “Nobody  boxes  of  mail  in  the  outer  office  umns  ahead,  the  syndicate  ex- 

yx>u  and  the  saga  goes  something  likes  libel  suits  but  we  have  an  and  about  a  score  more  in  an  plained,  and  when  they  run  out 

like  this,  with  the  accent  on  West-  obligation  to  a  writer  to  give  him  inside  office.  And  some  was  still  widow  and  son  will  take  up 
Ibrook  Pegler,  George  Sokolsky,  freedom  and  independence.”  being  held  at  the  Post  Office.  the  chore. 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.  and  George  The  syndicate  makes  it  an  edi-  Van  Buren  was  floored.  Mr.  Colby,  a  former  advertising 

Dixon:  torial  practice  to  call  the  writer  He  had  left  for  his  Florida  vaca-  man,  wrote  his  first  column  for 

The  columnists  send  in  their  if  it  has  changes^  to  suggest,  but  tion  with  an  aside  to  an  aide:  the  Houston  Chronicle  in  1936. 
copy  by  messenger  if  they  are  in  the  ultimate  decision  lies  with  the  “There  may  be  some  letters —  He  was  paid  $3  for  it. 

New  York,  or  by  wire  if  they’re  syndicate.  Rarely  are  there  any  tnaybe  you  could  bring  them  out  The  idea  came  to  him  after 
based  in  Washin^on  or  are  trav-  real  arguments  between  writers  jq  the  house.”  But  three  days  public  response  to  use  of  the 
cling.  and  the  syndicate,  Mr.  Greene  after  a  small  notice  appeared  in  word  “quintuplet”  in  his  radio 

King  has  a  night  editor  who  added.  the  comic  Feb.  12  asking  readers  program  in  connection  with  the 

may  clear  the  copy  the  same  night  (Writers  have  never  written  a  to  draw  their  conception  of  an  Dionne  children.  He  received  many 
it  is  received.  line  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hearst  “invisible  woman  professor”,  letters  about  the  word.  Letters 

All  these  columns,  and  E.  V.  or  changed  a  line  at  the  request  of  8,100  letters  had  been  counted,  continued  to  come  after  he  de- 
Durling’s,  go  on  the  Hearst  wire  Mr.  Hearst,  Mr.  Greene  continued,  with  responses  conservatively  es-  fended  usage  on  a  later  broad- 
after  they  are  cleared  by  the  syn-  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  it  timaled  at  50,000-60,000  as  this  cast.  He  then  originated  his  col- 
dicate  editors.  King  has  arrange-  is  Mr.  Hearst’s  privilege,  like  that  column  went  to  press,  a  contest  umn,  leaving  his  advertfeing  busi- 
ments  for  mailing  out  columns  of  any  newspaper  publisher,  to  agency  was  being  called  in.  ness.  Four  Colby  books  on  use 

from  Hearst  newspapers  cities  and  leave  out  columns  on  occasion.)  The  invisible  girl  continuity  be-  of  the  language  have  been  pub- 
by  that  method,  fast  mailings  to  Experts,  Not  Cubs  gan  in  December  and  a  romantic  lished. 

every  section  of  the  country  are  The  syndicate  official  estimates  - - — - — - — - - - - 

facilitated.  that  90%  of  the  copy  received  ^ 

“As  a  usual  thing,”  says  Mr.  requires  no  changes  of  any  con-  HftlpS  1*0^711  ■  MWS  21*0^^ 

Greene,  “there  is  almost  no  point  sequence.  (The  remaining  10%  in- 

in  the  country  we  can’t  reach  with-  dudes  copy  with  typographical  er-  ^  parent  is  practically  no  problem  at  all .  . .  if 

in  24  hours  after  the  column  is  rors  made  in  transmission  of  copy,  e  r  x  ,1  „„  ,1  „  k’aon 

cleared  in  New  York.”  a  source  of  many  a  knotty  prob-  grown-ups  grow  up  faster  than  the  offspring!  Keep 

Each  column  has  a  release  date,  lem),  “After  all,  these  guys  are  parents  in  pace  often  takes  professional  advice  2 

is  mailed  separately  according  to  experts  not  cub  reporters,”  re-  kindly  counsel,  common  sense  and  uncommon  insi 

wrrter  and  according  to  each  day’s  minded  Mr.  Greene. 

copy.  Mr.  Greene  said  the  recent  kill-  “P 

Read  by  Attorney  ing  of  a  Westbrook  Pegler  column  j 

“All  of  those  columns  handled  already  gone  out  to  ParCIltS  8110  CnilareO 

on  the  wire  are  edited  by  King  newspapers  (the  column  was  on  ,  „  j  ,  fP  l 

editors  and  read  by  an  attorney,  attempted  assassination  of  by  Gladys  Huntington  Bevans,  graduate  ot  n.  l. 

Carl  Helm,  who  for  many  years  President  Troman)  was  the  only  State  Normal,  extracurricular  work  in  four 

has  served  as  libel  expert  for  f  kind  to  his  knowl-  •  oedaeoev  nsvchologv  story 

King,  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  ^e  added:  universities  in  pedagogy,  psycnoiogy,  i  y  «  . 

and  the  New  York  Journal  Amer-  “^"le  columns  are  killed  right  telling,  domestic  science  . . .  teacher  in  both 

ican,”  says  Mr.  Greene.  here  in  the  office  after  consultatitm  public  and  private  schools ...  a  mother  whose  Vi 

provided,  Mn*’ Grt^I^  ^intf^ouL  ‘^«y  ^  rewritten.  That’s  hap-  very  human  offspring  had  a  dog,  nine  puppies, 

If  a  special  question  comes  uo  PC"cd  once  or  twice  a  year.”  and  an  alligator  . . .  she  knows  what  she  writes 


the  cx)lumn  is  referred  to  the  firm  Pegler,  he  added,  is  a  high- 

of  McCauley  &  Henry,  Hearst  trial  y  cooperative  writer. 


attorneys. 

In  actual  practice,  Mr.  Greene 


WincheU  System  Differs 
Walter  Winchell’s  column  is 


and  Executive  Editor  Frank  Me-  handled  somewhat  differently  from 
Learn  of  King  generally  read  the  the  ones  mentioned.  It  is  written 
columns.  Sometimes  the  night  edi-  for  the  New  York  Mirror  (which 
tor  reads  the  copy  over  the  phone  has  Mr.  Helm  read  it  to  spot  pos- 


Helps  grown-ups  grow  Upi 

Being  a  parent  is  practically  no  problem  at  all . . .  if  th 
grown-ups  grow  up  faster  than  the  offspring!  Keepinl 
parents  in  pace  often  takes  professional  advice  ami 
kindly  counsel,  common  sense  and  uncommon  insigk 
...  a  formula  served  up  daily  in 

Parents  and  Children 

by  Gladys  Huntington  Bevans,  graduate  of  R.  I. 

State  Normal,  extracurricular  work  in  four 
universities  in  pedagogy,  psychology,  story 
telling,  domestic  science  . . .  teacher  in  both 
public  and  private  schools ...  a  mother  whose 
very  human  offspring  had  a  dog,  nine  puppies, 
and  an  alligator  . . .  she  knows  what  she  writes 
about!  On  the  New  York  News  her  fan  letters 
exceed  10,000  annually.  Phone,  wire,  or  write 
for  proofs  and  prices  to  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. 

Chicago  Tribune -New  York  News 

^  __  Nmma  BmIMImm,  Nmw  'Varh 

bgnuieUte  Trtbmmm  Totamr,  Chiamm* 
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Local  Staff  Specialist 
On  Atom  Is  Advised  ' 


Eugene,  Ore. — The  atom  is  be¬ 
coming  a  local  story,  Arthur  R. 
Lee,  public  relations  director  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
reactor  project  at  Arco,  Idaho, 
told  nearly  200  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  here  Feb.  16  and  17  at 
the  32nd  annual  Oregon  Press 
conference. 

This  is  posing  problems  for 
new^apers,  but  they  are  not  as 
great  as  they  may  seem,  the  Ida¬ 
hoan  said,  adding  that  first  of  all 
he  wanted  to  “lay  the  ghost  that 
AEC  information  is  all  classified.” 
He  said  much  information  is  being 
made  available,  and  noted  that 
the  commission  is  sponsoring  semi¬ 
nars  for  newsmen  in  an  effort  to 
promote  understanding. 

Wants  Science  Instruction 

He  urged  publishers  to  encour¬ 
age  a  member  of  their  editorial 
staffs  to  do  the  background  read¬ 
ing  and  study  which  will  aid  them 
in  doing  a  good  job  on  atomic 
stories.  He  suggested  also  that 
schools  of  journalism  cooperate  to 
a  greater  degree  with  science  de¬ 
partments,  either  getting  journal¬ 
ism  students  to  minor  in  science, 
or  providing  journalism  courses 
for  science  students. 

Ralph  P.  Stuller,  Coquille  Val¬ 
ley  Sentinel,  was  elected  president 
of  the  conference  which  is  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  University  of 
Oregon  School  of  Journalism  and 
the  Oregon  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  association. 

Carl  Webb,  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  university 
and  secretary  -  manager  of  the 
ONPA,  was  elected  secretary. 
Verne  McKinney,  Hillsboro  Ar¬ 
gus,  was  elected  director  of  the 
Eric  W.  Allen  Memorial  fund. 

E.  P.  Kaen,  Oregon  City  En¬ 
terprise-Courier,  told  daily  pub¬ 
lishers  how  old  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  could  be  modernized  by 
new  parts.  He  said  his  equip¬ 
ment  was  producing  at  the  rate  of 
S'/i  lines  a  minute,  after  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  modern  saws,  teletype 
printer  ^ace  bands,  and  adjusta¬ 
ble  driving  clutches. 

Steady  Size  of  Paper 

Mr.  Kaen  also  described  the 
production  plan  of  the  Enterprise- 
Courier,  which  calls  for  a  16-page 
•  paper  five  days  a  week,  no  matter 
I  what  the  advertising  content.  He 
argued  the  plan  has  two  direct 
benefits: 

1.  Full  utilization  of  a  shop 
which  is  costing  money  whether 
or  not  it  is  used. 

2.  Production  of  a  better  news¬ 
paper  which  brings  revenues  from 
increased  circulation. 

An  important  part  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  is  the  engraving  department, 
which  operates  on  a  “full  produc¬ 
tion”  basis  right  through  the  week. 
The  result  is  an  average  of  about 
28  local  cuts  every  day — amount- 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ing  to  more  than  18  columns  of 
pictures. 

Dean  Gordon  A.  Sabine  said 
the  school  of  journalism  was  set¬ 
ting  up  two  new  areas  of  special¬ 
ization — one  in  community  news¬ 
papers,  another  in  advertising. 

Publishers  were  advised  by  G. 
E.  Young,  vicepresident  of  Crown- 
Zellerbach  Corp.,  that  if  they 
want  more  newsprint  they  bad 
better  get  together  and  build  a 
plant  of  their  own.  He  said  his 
company  just  could  not  add  ap¬ 
preciably  to  capacity  at  today’s 
prices. 

He  urged  ONPA  set  up  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  possibility  of 
assessing  members  on  a  basis  of 
newsprint  tonnage  to  finance  a 
research  project.  Bob  Jones, 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital-Journal,  was 
named  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  take  up  the  proposal. 

‘Straight  Story’  from  Korea 

Direct  word  from  the  Korean 
battlefield  was  provided  by  Mur¬ 
ray  M.  Moler,  Intermountajn 
manager  for  United  Press  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

“It’s  tough  for  both  newsmen 
and  GIs  over  there,”  Mr.  Mohler 
said,  “but  the  straight  story  is 
being  told.”  He  said  that  censor¬ 
ship  was  caused  by  a  minority  of 
correspondents  taking  advantage 
of  the  earlier  arrangement.  But 
even  though  censorship  was  de¬ 
laying  news,  it  was  not  obscuring 
the  accurate  story,  he  added. 

Clifford  McDowell,  manager  of 
the  NEA-Acme  Newspictures  in 
San  Francisco,  said  the  Korean 
war  is  the  best-covered  from  a 
pictorial  standpoint  of  any  war 
in  history. 

Harry  W.  Porte,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  sales  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.,  said  eastern 
papers  had  taken  on  teletype- 
setter  circuits  much  more  quick¬ 
ly  than  the  western  papers,  but 
the  present  trend  is  to  install  them 
in  more  and  mwe  western  papers. 

The  first  excitement  over  photo- 
composing  machines  has  died 
down  to  a  large  extent,  he  said. 

Critical  of  Columns 

Dick  Fagan,  associate  editor  of 
the  Portland  Journal  spoke  on: 
“I  Hate  Newspaper  Columns.” 
He  writes  the  column,  “Mill 
Ends,”  for  the  Journal. 

“Any  time  any  newspaper  lets 
a  columnist  in  Washington,  New 
York  or  Miami  take  over  the 
space  to  do  the  only  editorial 
comment  in  that  paper — whether 
it  be  on  international,  national  or 
local  affairs  —  the  newspaper  is 
selling  its  birthright.  And  the 
same  is  true  for  the  news.” 

He  deplored  the  practice  of 
“good”  newspapers  in  publi^ing 
columns  in  bad  taste  on  subjects 
their  own  reporters  would  not  be 
allowed  to  report. 

for  Mordi  3,  1951 


The  Worry  Clinic 

Dr.  George  W. 

Flora  has  a  ‘Tractured  personality.”  It’s  as  painful  as  cancer 
and  far  mure  prevalent.  I  spent  7  extra  years  in  college  to  add 
an  M.D.  to  my  Ph.D.  in  psychology,  just  to  give  more  expert 


advice  to  newspaper  readers. 

Case  D-267:  Flora  B.,  aged  17, 
is  a  Florida  high  schooler.  She 
follows  this  column  in  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  JOURNAL. 

“Yesterday  I  swallowed  poison,” 
she  said.  “But  they  nished  me  to 
the  hospital  and  pumped  my 
stomach.  So  I  guess  I’ll  recover. 

“But  I  don’t  want  to  live.  For 
I  have  no  girl  friends.  And  boys 
never  NEVER  ask  me  for  a  date. 


“Why  should  they,  for  I  am 
cross-eyed!  I  wouldn’t  bother 


you,  Dr.  Crane,  but  my  nurse 
made  me  promise  to  ask  your  ad¬ 
vice.” 


SO  I  WROTE  her  at  once,  urg¬ 
ing  that  she  consult  an  eye  sur¬ 
geon  to  have  her  crossed  eye 
straightened. 

“But  two  straight  eyes  will  not 
make  you  the  life  of  the  party,”  I 
warned,  “though  it’s  well  to  reduce 
physical  defects. 

i’ve  been  consulted  by  North- 


westei;n  coeds,  beauty  contest 
girls,  who  cried  because  they,  too, 
lacked  popularity, 

To  win  friends,  you  must  for¬ 
get  SELF  and  toot  the  other  fel- 
fow’s  horn  by  words  of  praise.  So 
Tm  enclosing  my  “COMPLIMENT 
CLUB’  bulletin. 

“And  Fm  sending  you  my  100- 
point  ‘Test  for  a  Popular  Girl.’ 
Remodel  your  personality  by  this 
blueprint.  Eradicate  your  faults 
and  cultivate  those  virtues  which 
boys  really  admire. 

"Soon  you  can  win  friends 
galore.  But  it  will  take  work. 
Nobixiy  else  can  do  the  job  for 
you.  I’ve  furnished  you  the  blue¬ 
prints  but  you  must  rebuild  a 
happy,  popular  personality  for 
yourself.” 

FLORA  DIDNT  reply  for  a 
year.  Then  she  told  me  she’d  had 
her  eye  straightened. 

More  important,  she  had  faith¬ 
fully  paid  3  honest  compliments 
each  day.  So  her  classmates  had 
elected  her  secretary  of  the  Senior 
Class. 

And  she  was  dating  the  most 
eligible  bov  in  school.  Indeed, 
she  asked  for  my  lOO^point  “Tests 
for  Husbands  and  Wives.” 

Two  years  passed,  and  she  wrote 
for  my  100-point  “Tests  for  Good 
Parents,”  saying  she  was  happily 
married  and  expecting  her  first 
baby. 

Modern  newspapers  thus  repair 
broken  hearts  and  fractured  per¬ 
sonalities.  For  readers  appreciate 
scientific  counsel,  supplemented 
with  specific  Rating  Scales  and 
Psychological  Charts. 


Dr.  Crane’s  **5-in-V*  Plan 

Flora’s  case  shows  why  Dr.  Crane  rates  first  among  all  “advice” 
columns.  His  diagnosis  is  simple  and  direct.  Then  he  offers  a  prac¬ 
tical  prescription  which  the  reader  can  follow  to  success.  And  he 
is  the  top  AUTHORITY! 

Dr.  Crane  varies  his  column  on  the  “5-in-l”  plan  to  strike  the  5 
basic  interests  each  week.  His  column  thus  appeals  to  all  groups  from 
teen-agers  to  grandparents,  for  it  includes 

[  1  ]  Personality  Case,  like  Flora’s. 

[  1  ]  Mental  Health  Case  (Psychosomatic  Medkinc). 

[  2  ]  Vital  Love  or  Marriage  Problems. 

[  1  ]  Typical  Child  Behavior  Case. 

[  I  ]  Business  or  Personnel  Problem. 

HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

.‘>20  N.  Michigan  Chicago  11 
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Newspaper  l^epresentative 

WFG  Gives  His  Theory 
Of  Representing  Paper 


By  James  L  CoUings 

Bill  Gallagher  is  so  darned 
ordinary! 

He  was  asked  if  his  hobby  is 
collecting  electricity  secondhand 
from  lightning  bugs,  if  he  comes 
from  a  family  of  36  children  sired 
by  a  millionaire,  if  he  eats  714 
prunes  for  breakfast,  if  he  can 
whistle  and  blow  smoke  rings  at 
the  same  time,  if  his  blood  pres¬ 
sure  can  stand  two  rounds  of  Sally 
Rand,  if — 

Well,  you  know.  Bill,  any  col¬ 
or —  a  few  descriptive  adjectives 
and  unusual  facts  like  those  smart 
magazines  use. 

“No,”  he  replied,  “I’m  just  an 
average  guy  who  likes  to  sail  and 
doodle.  But  don’t  make  me  sound 
like  a  negative  character.” 

William  F.  Gallagher.  43,  is 
president  and  treasurer  of  De  Lis- 
ser,  Inc.,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives.  He’s  made  up  of  the  normal 
lines  in  the  face,  the  customary 
drape  of  the  shape,  the  taxpayer’s 
inevitable  gripes  and  all  the  little 
quirks  of  the  subway  crowd. 

Doodling  Thoughts 
Would  he  care  to  doodle  a  few 
thoughts  on  representing  a  news¬ 
paper?  Said  sure  he  would. 

Said,  “Our  organization  repre¬ 
sents  newspapers  (47  of  ’em)  in 
the  smaller  markets  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  competing  for  the  national 
advertising  dollar,  newspapers  of 
this  size  are  subjected  to  terrific 
competition,  not  only  from  other 
forms  of  media,  but  from  the 
neighboring,  larger  newspapers 
themselves. 

“As  a  result,  strong-selling  sto¬ 
ries  must  be  developed  and  then 
given  all  we’ve  got.  Our  method 
of  representing  newspapers  is 
simple-^very  avenue  of  approach 
must  be  followed  until  the  account 
is  sold. 

“The  dealer,  distributor,  zone 
office,  advertising  agency  and  the 
advertiser — all  come  into  the  pic¬ 
ture.  There  is  no  set  way  of  cov¬ 
ering  every  account,  or  every 
newspaper  either,  but  it  boils 
down  to  work  and  lots  of  it. 

“Being  completely  sold  on  the 
smaller  newspapers  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  1  wish  1  could  bundle  up  all 
buyers  of  space,  put  them  on  a 
train  or  in  a  car,  and  take  them 
out  to  the  cities  where  our  news¬ 
papers  are  located.  The  idea 
would  be  to  get  them  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  tremendous  impact  of 
buying  power  of  the  smaller  mar¬ 
kets. 

Don't  Go  by  Book 
“Sure,  by  the  book,  the  New 
Yorks,  Chicagos  and  other  metro¬ 
politan  markets  are  bigger  than 


the  markets  we  represent,  but  the 
people  in  these  smaller  communi¬ 
ties  are  buying  a  whale  of  an 
amount  of  merchandise,  and  they 
are  buying  it  through  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  their  local  newspapers 
which  they  read  from  cover  to 
cover — no  pages  missed. 

“I  often  wonder  if  space  buy¬ 
ers  appreciate  that  fact.  Why,  we 
represent  one  newspaper  that  in 
one  day,  recently,  offered  more 
than  $1,000,000  in  merchandise 
for  sale  in  its  classified  columns 
alone. 

Think  of  That! 

“Think  of  that — more  than 
$1,000,000  —  and  yet  the  space 
buyer  favors  the  other  news¬ 
paper  in  that  city  because  that 
paper  happens  to  have  a  larger 
circulation.  The  local  merchants 
know  they  must  get  results.” 

The  Average  Guy  has  had  long 
enough  time  to  form  his  opinions. 
He’s  been  in  the  business  16  years. 
Bill  entered  New  York  University 
in  1927,  attended  two  years  “and 
then  I  guess  my  dad’s  money  ran 
out.” 

He  got  a  job  with  a  large  de¬ 
partment  store  and  finished  a 
course  in  marketing  in  1932  by 
going  to  NYU  night  school.  The 
next  year  he  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  L.  A.  N.  De  Lisser,  founder 
of  the  business. 

No  Soft  Spot 

“In  the  meantime.”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “1  had  become  an  assis¬ 
tant  manager  in  the  department 
store.  Upon  Mr.  De  Lisser’s 
death  in  1935,  I  entered  the  firm 
as  treasurer  and  assumed  the 
presidency  in  1941. 

“People  might  think  I  landed 
in  a  soft  spot.  I  didn’t.  I  learned 
everything  the  hard  way.  Even 
the  fact  that  there  are  14  lines 


William  F.  Gallagher 

to  the  inch.  And  I  still  feel  1  can 
learn  more.” 

De  Lisser,  Inc.,  was  organized 
June  1,  1919.  Actually,  at  that 
time,  the  company  was  known  as 
Hamilton  &  De  Lisser.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
ilton  was  bought  out  in  1930,  but 
the  firm  continued  with  his  name 
until  1933,  when  it  became  De 
Lisser,  Boyd  &  Terhune. 

In  1938,  Mr.  Terhune  left  and 
his  name  was  dropped,  leaving  it 
De  Lisser,  Boyd.  Finally,  in  1941, 
Mr.  Boyd  went  his  way  and  the 
company  name  became  simply  De 
Lisser. 

There  are  now  offices  in  New 
York.  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Anything  more  we  should 
know  about  you  or  the  company. 
Bill? 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “we  still  have 
the  first  paper  we  started  with  in 
1919,  and,  as  for  me,  I’m  the 
world's  worst  golfer  and  1  belong 
to  the  local  volunteer  fire  depart¬ 
ment." 

Even  as  a  fireman,  he’s  been  an 
average  fellow — “the  only  thing 
I  ever  saved  was  a  rug.” 

■ 

Swiss  Paper  Appoints 

Sene  Ziircher  Zeitiing  of  Switz¬ 
erland  has  appointed  the  Joshua 
B.  Powers  organization  as  exclus¬ 
ive  advertising  representatives  for 
the  United  States.  Canada  and 
Great  Britain. 


Q/^hu^/ia/aAc/-6cKenc// 


To  this  Trade  .Area,  in  one  of  the  riohest  parts  of 
productive  Tennessee.  135.000  ambitious  p*-ople  wel¬ 
come  important  visitors. 

They  are  cominy  for  many  reasons  ...  to  lo<*ate 
acreaires  for  new  imiustries.  to  verify  the  siKiiificant 
fact  that  livintr  conditions  are  (rood,  workers  comp<- 
tent.  to  study  for  advertitiinir  {'ampaiims.  the  suiierb 
potentials  of  Buyimr  Power  ...  to  watch  that  almost 
I950.000.000  eiyht-plant  yearly  payroll  yrow  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

It  all  counts  up  to  fat  wallets  .  .  .  extra  spendinK 
money,  liiifh  waxes.  Advertisinx  experts  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  WAY  our  m-ople  LIVE  and  our  con- 
iributions  to  a  war-time  emerxenoy. 

These  papers — rixht  throuxh  seven  days — s<Tve  a 
wealthy  communit.v  that  resiieets  them  and  is  xuided 
by  then  in  their  buyinx. 


KINGSPORT 


Ti  M  ES*N  im-TtM£y//£m 


Phila.  Bulletin 
Gives  Reporters 
Spot  in  Forum 

Philadelphia  —  Reporters  who 
usually  listen  will  get  their  chance 
to  do  a  bit  of  talking  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  Forum,  March 
13-14. 

A  feature  of  the  final  session 
will  be  a  panel  of  reporters,  both 
European  and  American,  discus¬ 
sing  “Defense  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.” 

The  correspondents  are  Leon¬ 
ard  Miall,  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  the  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.;  Maurice  Ferro, 
correspondent  for  Le  Monde, 
Paris  daily;  Erich  Brost,  editor  of 
the  Westdeutsche  Allegemeine 
Zeitung,  Bochum.  Germany;  and 
Joseph  Harsh  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor. 

Morley  Cassidy,  European  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Bulletin,  will 
moderate. 

The  Forum  theme  is  “Worlds  in 
Conflict.” 

Thousands  of  requests  for  tick¬ 
ets  have  already  been  received  b\ 
the  Bulletin  Forum,  now  in  its 
fifth  year.  Mrs.  Robert  McLean, 
wife  of  the  president  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin.  is  chairman  of  the  program 
committee.  Mrs.  Ruth  Geri  Hagy 
is  Forum  director. 

Portions  of  major  speeches  will 
be  broadcast  over  U.  S.  and  tran¬ 
scribed  for  rebroadcast  by  the 
Voice  of  America.  A  Forum  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  Bulletin,  will 
be  published  March  18. 

■ 

Saying  It  with  Flowers 

Hartford.  Conn.  —  Hartford 
Times  Spring  Flower  Show  will 
take  place  March  8-13  at  the 
State  Armory,  under  managership 
of  Col.  Richard  Henderson,  pub¬ 
lic  service  director  of  the  Times. 
Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Sexton  will  be 
show  secretary.  The  theme  of  the 
show  is  “New  England  Village — 
1951  Version.”  Each  day  will  rep¬ 
resent  a  different  city  in  the  state. 


AnoHiar  of  a  famous  family  of  | 
od  mat  sarvicos  insluding 

a  Metro  Newspaper  Service 
a  Metro  Department  Store  Service 
a  Fashion  Review  Service  ! 

a  Metro  Jewelry  Service  | 

•  Metro's  Super  Food  Service  | 

•  Metro's  Home  Essentials 

For  information  about  these  and 
odditionol  supplementary  services  write 


C  T  D  ^  Modifton  Av« 
fflC  I  Kli  New  Y^rk  16,  N  Y. 
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Fashion  News 
Fills  6  Pages 
Every  Month 

Fashion  news  and  features  com¬ 
manded  nearly  2,000  standard- 
size  pages  of  newspaper  editorial 
space  in  September — or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  more  than  six  pages  per 
paper  in  a  single  month — in  324 
newspapers  covered  by  a  survey 
just  completed  by  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 

Newspapers  covered  by  the  sur¬ 
vey  comprise  50.3%  of  the  week¬ 
day  circulation  and  60.9%  of  the 
Sunday  circulation  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  the  Bureau  said. 

4,629^83  Lines 

The  Bureau's  report  discloses 
that  a  total  of  4,629,383  lines,  or 
1,929  standard  -  size  pages  of 
fashion  news  and  features  was 
published  by  the  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  study.  The  fig¬ 
ures  include  both  regular  week¬ 
day  and  Sunday  content  and  spe¬ 
cial  sections  (the  latter  published 
by  about  half  of  the  reporting 
papers).  They  do  not  include  lin¬ 
age  in  syndicated  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  sections.  The  4,629,383-line 
total  was  made  up  of  3,408,381 
lines  in  regular  editions  and 
1,221,002  in  special  fall  fashion 
editions. 


“This  study,”  said  Bureau  Di¬ 
rector  Harold  S.  Barnes,  “puts 
statistical  evidence  behind  the  al¬ 
ready  generally  known  fact  that 
newspapers  have  recognized  the 
value  of  service  to  their  readers 
in  the  field  of  fashion — service 
that  is  being  rendered  skillfully 
and  successfully  by  the  editors 
of  the  country's  dailies. 

“It  reflects,  too,  the  ever-grow¬ 
ing  dependence  of  the  American 
consumer  on  his  or  her  daily 
newspaper — both  as  a  shopping 
guide  and  as  the  source  for  all 
the  news  on  all  subjects  of  general 
interest.” 

A  breakdown  of  the  types  of 
fashion  material  published  shows 
women’s  and  misses’  apparel  get¬ 
ting  the  most  widespread  editorial 
attention.  In  the  period  covered, 
303  of  the  324  newspapers  car¬ 
ried  stories  in  this  category,  for 
a  total  of  1,669,428  lines.  Other 
classifications  were  reported  as 
follows:  infant’s  and  children’s 
clothing,  156  papers,  78,357  lines; 
men’s  and  boy’s  apparel,  133  pa¬ 
pers,  112,642  lines;  home  sewing, 
patterns  and  yard  goods,  298 
papers,  1,017,151  lines;  beauty 
and  toiletries.  254  papers,  530,803 
lines. 

Reader  Response 

In  a  supplementary  part  of  the 
survey,  to  which  125  newspapers 
replied,  reader  response  to  fashion 
news  and  features  was  measured. 
The  score  for  the  month  for  the 


five  categories  listed  was  218,560 
inquiries,  by  mail  and  telephone. 
Totals  for  the  various  classifica¬ 
tions  were:  women’s  and  misses’ 
apparel,  30,373;  home  sewing, 
151.564;  beauty  and  toiletries, 
33,590;  infant’s  and  children’s 
wear,  1,937;  men’s  and  boy’s 
clothing,  1,096.  Not  included  in 
these  figures  are  125,528  inquir¬ 
ies  which  the  responding  papers 
failed  to  classify. 

Another  section  of  the  survey, 
devoted  to  “home  fashions,” 
brought  replies  from  273  newspa¬ 
pers,  which  published  in  the 
month’s  period  1,256,691  lines  of 
editorial  material  on  home  deco¬ 
rating,  furniture,  and  drapery  and 
upholstery  materials  —  a  total  of 
523.6  pages,  or  1.9  full  pages  per 
paper. 

■ 

Congress  Address 
Feature  Is  Popular 

Wichita,  Kan.  —  Three  weeks 
ago  the  Wichita  Eagle  began  print¬ 
ing  the  names  and  Washington 
addresses  of  Kansas’  members  of 
Congress  in  boldface  type  on  the 
front  page. 

“We  have  had  more  response 
from  the  feature,  by  mail,  tele¬ 
phone,  and  person-to-person,  than 
from  any  we’ve  carried  in  a  long 
time,”  said  Editor  Marsh  Mur¬ 
dock. 

The  names  are  carried  under  a 
headline  “Help  Your  Congress¬ 
men.” 


Texas  Editors  Want 
Poll  Results  Quickly 

Texarkana  —  Texas  editors,  in 
annual  convention  here  Feb.  18, 
called  on  state  officials  to  require 
compliance  of  local  authorities 
with  the  law  providing  an  im¬ 
mediate  unofficial  count  of  ballots 
on  election  night. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Texas  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  condemned 
the  pr^tice  of  some  officials  in 
withholding  election  returns. 

Charles  A.  Guy,  Lubbock  Ava¬ 
lanche-Journal,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  T.  T.  Hunt, 
Beaumont  Enterprise.  First  prizes 
in  the  APME  contests  went  as 
follows: 

Community  Service  —  Denton 
Record  •  Chronicle;  spot  news — 
Houston  Chronicle,  for  story  by 
A1  Magee;  sports — Ft.  Worth  Star- 
T elegram;  feature  —  Amarillo 
News,  by  Fred  Tripp;  short  fea¬ 
ture  —  Ft.  Worth  Star  -  Telegram; 
women’s  department  story — 
Temple  Telegram,  by  Madie  B. 
Smith;  page  one  makeup — Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle;  headline  —  Austin 
American  -  Statesman;  photograph 
— Texarkana  Gazette,  by  Owen  S. 
English;  spot  photo  —  same;  fea¬ 
ture  —  San  Antonio  News,  by 
Johnny  Tarsikes;  sports  —  Dallas 
News,  by  Tom  C.  Dillard. 

Turner  Catledge,  executive  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  was  a  speaker. 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS  ADS 

IHE  13TH  annual  Forum  on  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  appears  in  this  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  and  contained  in  the  special  ar¬ 
ticles  appearing  there  are  the  answers  to  two 
questions  which  long  have  confronted  busi¬ 
nessmen:  1.  Is  public  relations  advertising 
read  by  anyone,  let  alone  the  opinion  leaders? 

2.  Is  it  worthwhile,  does  it  get  results? 

Taking  the  first  question  first.  Editor  & 
Publisher  queried  a  score  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  chosen  at  random  all  over  the  country  on 
what  they  think  of  public  relations  advertis¬ 
ing.  These  are  the  men  who  write  editorials 
and  to  a  large  extent  formulate  or  reflect 
opinion  in  their  communities.  Some  of  the 
replies  provide  answers  to  both  questions  one 
and  two,  and  here  are  some  samples: 

“These  advertisements  are  must  reading 
for  editorial  workers.” 

'“Well  done  public  relations  advertising 
serves  a  very  useful  purpose.” 

“Use  of  the  advertising  page  to  sell  an  idea 
is  a  constructive  development  in  the  modern 
publicizing  of  American  business  and  indus- 

“Such  advertising  carefully  laid  out  over 
a  period  long  enough  to  produce  a  cumulative 
effect,  expertly  written,  can  pull  the  public 
concept  of  a  company  out  of  the  shadows  of 
institutionalism  and  turn  it  into  a  living, 
breathing  human  organization." 

There  arc  other  excellent  testimonials  to 
the  power  and  effectiveness  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising  but  this  last  one  leads  us 
directly  into  the  answer  to  question  two:  Is 
it  worthwhile,  does  it  get  results? 

Two  of  the  special  articles  appearing  this 
week  explain  the  programs  of  two  large  com¬ 
panies  which  have  taken  the  trouble  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  results  of  their  advertising  over  a 
,  long  period  of  time.  We  realize  that  two 
cases  are  small  representation  but  they  are 
among  the  few  that  have  measured  results 
effectively  and  therefore  they  provide  an  in¬ 
dication  of  what  may  be  done. 

General  Mills  launched  on  its  first  p.r. 
advertising  program  back  in  1943-44.  Here 
is  what  its  experience  has  shown: 

Some  of  the  findings  of  these  studies  over 
the  six-year  period  are  as  follows:  General 
Mills  is  the  only  big  food  company  to  show 
a  substantial  gain  in  the  num^r  of  people 
who  said  they  had  heard  of  the  company;  it 
has  risen  from  fifth  to  first  place  as  the  com¬ 
pany  ‘doing  the  best  job  of  developing  new 
and  better  foods’;  it  is  the  only  big  food  com¬ 
pany  to  show  a  substantial  gain  in  response 
to  the  question,  ‘What  big  food  companies 
are  doing  the  best  job  of  telling  the  public 
most  interestingly  what  kind  of  companies 
they  are,  and  what  they  are  doing?’;”  etc. 

Another  article  on  the  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Philadel^ia  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  System  reports:  “The  poll  showed  that 
the  company  was  regarded  more  highly  by 
the  public  in  late  1945  in  relation  to  its  per¬ 
sonnel,  customer  practices  and  general  serv¬ 
ices^  than  reported  by  the  survey  ten  years 
earlier.  Continuing  close  daily  contact  with 
the  public  indicates  that  this  high  regard  is 
being  maintained  today.” 

These  two  companies  have  proved  to  them¬ 
selves  that  public  relations  advertising  can 
be  effective.  Their  experience  and  that  of 
others  mentioned  in  this  issue,  should  be  in¬ 
valuable  to  all  industry. 


Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the 
law,  do  ye  not  hear  the  law?— Galatians, 
IV;  21. 


POSTAL  BILL 

E&P  IS  STILL  opposed  to  any  increase  in 

second-class  postal  rates  unless  and  until 
an  accurate  cost  study  of  postal  operations  is 
made  so  that  much  of  the  “air”  in  the  deficit 
now  charged  to  second-class  is  let  out  and 
some  sense  put  into  it.  Arbitrary  charges  are 
being  levelled  against  second-class  operations 
that  are  not  justified  and  we  believe  a  long- 
needed  cost  accounting  study  would  pave  the 
way  for  putting  some  sense  into  postal  rates. 

Up  until  now,  we  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  who  thought  as  we  do,  have 
fought  a  successful  fight  against  large  rate  in¬ 
creases  proposed  by  the  President  and  the 
Postmaster  General. 

The  President  again  has  sent  all  the  old  ar¬ 
guments  to  Congress  with  a  recommendation 
to  increase  second-class  100%  (other  rates 
also  to  be  upped)  but  this  time  it  appears  to 
us  as  if  we  are  fighting  a  losing  rear-guard 
action. 

Rather  than  tackling  the  problem  of  postal 
rates  from  the  correct  position  of  first  con¬ 
ducting  a  comprehensive  cost  study  to  get  the 
facts,  the  President  has  stated  increases  are 
necessary  because  “this  is  a  time  of  emer¬ 
gency,  w4ien  we  must  raise  taxes  on  every¬ 
one  to  meet  the  heavy  costs  of  stronger  mili¬ 
tary  defenses.” 

With  Representatives  and  Senators  plead¬ 
ing  for  reduction  of  non-military  expenses 
the  President  fell  in  line  and  said  “now, 
more  than  ever,  it  is  wrong  to  ask  the  tax¬ 
payer  to  bear  costs  which  should  be  borne 
by  users  of  the  mail  service.” 

Immediately,  an  administration  supporter 
introduced  legislation  calling  for,  among 
other  things,  a  50%  increase  in  second<lass 
rates  the  first  year  and  25%  for  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  years.  And  in  view  of  the  President’s 
strategy,  it  seems  to  us  it  is  going  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unpopular  for  any  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  object  to  the  proposal.  The  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  are  going  to  lose  the 
support  of  many  Congressmen  who,  up  un¬ 
til  now,  have  also  thought  the  first  thing  to 
do  was  to  get  the  facts  about  postal  expenses 
before  changing  rates.  It  is  going  to  be 
politically  difficult  now  for  them  to  preach 
economy  on  the  home  front  “with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  postal  rates." 

We  may  not  get  the  100%  increase  in 
three  years  now  proposed  although  it  appears 
certain  we’ll  have  an  increase  of  some  size. 
But  because  an  increase  appears  inevitable 
is  no  reason  for  newspapers  and  magazines 
to  relax  their  drive  for  a  cost  study.  It  will 
be  more  necessary  than  ever  under  the  higher 
rates. 


CENSORSHIP 

IT  TOOK  about  12  minutes  for  the  book¬ 
makers  in  Miami  to  know  the  results  of 
the  races  at  Hialeah. 

It  took  the  news  services  more  than  20 
minutes  to  inform  their  newspaper  and  radio 
customers  of  the  results. 

Why?  Because  reporters  were  ordered  by 
the  Florida  State  Racing  Commission  to  sit 
on  their  hands  for  20  minutes.  They  knew 
the  bookies  wouldn’t  cooperate  so  they  were 
not  ordered. 

This  is  censorship  of  the  worst  kind — in¬ 
effective  and  discriminatory. 

What’s  more  it  sets  a  dangerous  precedent. 
If  a  state  commission  of  this  kind  can  bot¬ 
tle  up  legitimate  news  for  20  minutes  it  can 
do  so  for  longer  periods.  And  if  this  state 
agency  can  do  it  so  can  other  state  agencies. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  preventing  gambling  or  of  break¬ 
ing  up  the  bookmakers  and  syndicates.  The 
Intentions  behind  this  move  are  admirable, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  attack.  But  never¬ 
theless,  k  must  be  resisted. 

We  don’t  agree  that  censorship  or  delay 
of  news  is  the  proper  way  for  a  state  or  com¬ 
munity  to  combat  gambling.  In  that  way, 
a  second  evil  is  created  to  combat  the  first. 
In  that  way  we  are  injecting  the  issue  of  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  news  which  should  be 
avoided  at  any  cost. 

We  don’t  think  a  state  agency  ^ould  have 
the  right  to  deny  or  delay  access  to  news  of 
an  event  which  is  being  witnessed  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  people.  What’s  the  Florida 
State  Racing  Conunission  going  to  do  when 
a  big  race  is  televised  or  broadcast? 

This  tampering  with  news  is  an  expedient 
which  should  not  be  permitted.  It  is  as  use¬ 
less  and  futile  as  if  the  Stock  Exchange  or  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  held  up  their  daily 
figures  because  they  are  in  some  way  used 
in  the  payoff  by  the  numbers  racket. 

PAPER  BY  LEGISLATION 

THE  ALLIED  Daily  Newspapers  of  Wash¬ 
ington  report  that  a  senator  from  Ta¬ 
coma  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  to  regulate  the  sale,  storage  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newsprint.  No  one  knows 
whether  the  gentleman  wants  to  increase  or 
reduce  the  amount  of  paper  available  to  news¬ 
papers  of  Washington.  Whatever  his  motives 
the  bill  should  be  disposed  of  quickly. 

It  seems  that  the  bill  would  require  every 
producer  outside  of  the  state  who  distributes 
within  the  state  to  furnish  a  bond  in  the 
amount  of  ten  times  the  value  of  paper  cov¬ 
ered  by  outstanding  contracts.  That  might 
conceivably  cut  off  all  paper  going  into  the 
state. 

,  On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  would  require 
manufacturers  to  renegotiate  all  contracts  in¬ 
creasing  commitments  and  deliveries  by  10%. 
We  feel  sure  that  every  newspaper  publisher 
in  the  country  would  support  a  bill  in  his  own 
state  legislature  to  increase  bis  own  news¬ 
print  supply  immediately  by  10%.  But  this 
is  a  ridiculous  proposal.  You  can’t  legislate 
an  increase  in  the  production  or  available 
supply  of  newsprint. 

TTiis  appears  to  be  another  one  of  those 
screwy  pieces  of  legislation  proposed  without 
■any  hope  of  passage  to  get  someone’s  name 
in  the  paper.  It  ought  to  be  killed  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible. 
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r*TrDc»<^'KT  II T  pachies,  has  been  appointed  ad- 

P£RSONAL  vertising  director  of  Redbook 

MENTION  nragazine. 

_  Frank  P.  Beddow,  who  has 

. ,  _  . ,  been  connected  with  the  John  H. 

Marshall  F^ld.  president-pub-  pgrry  Enterprises  for  27  of  his 
lisher  of  the  Cnica^  Sun-Times  55  years  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
and  prwident  of  the  Field  Founda-  ness,  is  retiring  today  at  Ocala, 


tion,  has  been  elected  a  trustee 
of  the  New  School  for  Social  Re¬ 
search,  New  York. 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  British 
newspaper  publisher,  sailed  Friday 
on  the  liner  Queen  Elizabeth  from 


Fla.,  where  he  has  handled  the 
Perry  weeklies  and  served  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Perry  Printing  Process 
Co. 

M.  W.  Armistead,  III,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Times- 


New  York  for  home  after  a  two-  World  Corp.,  publisher  of  the 


month  vacation  in  Nassau. 


Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  morning. 


New  nnd  Roanoke  W orld-N ews,  after- 


York  Daily  Mirror,  and  Lee  Mor¬ 
timer,  staff  writer,  are  bringing 
out  another  book.  This  one  is 
entitled  “Washington  Confiden¬ 
tial.” 


noon,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Roanoke  Guidance  Oenter  Fab.  20. 

Ronald  G.  Harris  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Alva  (Okla.)  Review-Courier,  suc- 


Edward  J.  Gallagher,  publish-  ceeding  William  J.  Jacobson,  who 
i-oconia  (N.  H.)  Eve-  resigned  to  return  to  his  business 
ning  Citizen,  and  former  mayor  Tulsa.  Mr.  Harris,  formerly  on 
elected  to  Laco-  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman, 
nias  Hall  of  Fame  on  Feb.  22  joined  the  Review-Courier  ad  staff 
in  recognition  of  his  community  jg  months  ago. 


service.  He  and  Mrs.  Gallagher 
founded  the  paper  25  years  ago. 


Winn  J.  Eller,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  New  York 


Tom  E.  P^ick,  associate  ^i-  Evening  Post,  and  on  the  eastern 


tor  of  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Post,  Times,  and  Sunday  Post¬ 


sales  staff  of  the  American  Week¬ 
ly  and  the  department  store  ad- 


Times  of  West  PaJm  Beach,  has  vertising  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
been  named  editor  of  the  three  has  been  appointed  advertising  di¬ 


papers.  His  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Charles  Frances 


rector  of  Park  East  Magazine. 
Mickie  Finn  has  resigned  from 


Coe,  editor  and  publisher,  who  the  classified  advertising  sales  staff 
owtinues  as  publi^er  and  chief  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 


editorial  writer. 


to  move  to  the  Longview  (Wash.) 


Charles  G.  Dobbins,  publisher  Sews  in  the  department  of  Bev- 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ata.)  Exam-  erly  Arstill 
mer  was  appoint^  acting  direct-  carl  Miller,  for  the  last  two 
or  of  me  &uth  Alabama  Office  of  and  one-half  years  in  the  classified 
Pn^  StaMiMtion,  advertising  department  of  the 

Frank  p.  Schroto,  publisher  of  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  has  been 
the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  and  promoted  to  the  retail  department. 
Mrs.  Schroth,  are  cruising  around 
the  world  on  the  ‘SS  President 

Monroe  of  the  American  Presi-  In  the  Editorial  RoomS 
dent  Lines.  — 

Stanley  D.  Mendenhall,  for-  ^  ^ 

mer  managing  editor  of  the  Evans-  Quinton  Peters  has  resigned  as 


ville  (Ind.)  Press  and  a  writer  for 
Times  of  West  Palm  Beach,  has  (0*^*3-) 


been  named  editor  of  the  Holly-  Moines 

wood  (Fla.)  Herald,  oldest  news-  <‘a.)  Register.  He  is  a  f^er 
paper  in  the  city.  Leo  W.  Stet-  McAlester 

SON  will  continue  as  owner  and  ^ 


publisher. 


(Okla.)  Daily  Free-Lance  and 


John  H.  Manthey,  Jr.,  pub-  (Okla.)  Democrat  News. 

lisher  of  the  Cleveland  (Tex.)  Malcolm  Johnson,  Intemation- 
Advocate  and  co-publisher  of  the  *  News  Service  and  formerly 

Liberty  (Tex.)  Vindicator,  will  - - - 

head  the  Gulf  Coast  chapter  of  ^ 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  1951.  The 

new  president  succeeds  Clyde  La  — |  j 

Motte,  staffer  on  the  Houston  "1  I  .  f  '  ~ 

(Tex.)  Press.  ^ 


with  the  New  York  Sun  before  its 
sale,  is  working  on  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  story  based  on  his  series  of 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  articles  on 
crime  on  the  waterfront. 

Miss  Katherine  Lawson  and 
Kenneth  Hood,  a  recent  Roanoke 
College  grad,  are  new  members  of 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Roa¬ 
noke  (Va.)  World-News. 

Raymond  H.  McCaw,  night 
managing  ediijtor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  returned  to  his 
desk  after  an  illness  of  six  months. 

William  J.  Carey,  staffer  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  and  the 
Scrantonian,  has  been  made  news 
manager  and  ad  representative  in 
the  Carbondale  office  of  the  two 
papers,  succeeding  James  Beam¬ 
ish,  resigned. 

James  P.  Hackett,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  for  the  last  five  years, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  bureau,  succeeding 
Lewis  C.  Stanley,  transferred  to 
Newark,  N.  J.  John  Bausman, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Trenton  I 
staff,  has  been  named  Atlantic 
City  correspondent. 

David  R.  George,  who  served 
for  10  years  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 
prior  to  becoming  publicity  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road  in  1942.  has  been  promoted 
to  publicity  director. 

Sam  (Chick)  Feldman,  sports 
editor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  Scrantonian,  is  spending 
a  month  in  Florida. 

Mrs.  Bernice  James,  former 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  newspaper¬ 
woman,  has  resumed  general  as¬ 
signment  reporting  for  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle. 

Harry  McCarthy,  United  Press 
bureau  manager  in  (Columbia,  S. 
C.,  has  been  transferred  to  a  sim¬ 
ilar  position  in  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
suoce^ing  Gordon  (Buddy) 
Sears,  recalled  to  service  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  Mr.  McCarthy 
formerly  served  with  the  INS 
and  U.  P.  bureaus  in  Raleigh. 

Millard  Langfeld,  Jr.,  former¬ 
ly  for  eight  years  assistant  state 
^itor  and  a  copyreader  for  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  copydesk 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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On  the  Business  Side 


A.  L.  Emery,  formerly  Albany 
regional  sales  manager  for  Colo-  I 

nial  Airlines,  has  been  appointed  \  ( 

promotion  manager  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News,  sue- 
ceeding  Frank  T.  McCue,  now 
business  manager  of  the  Saratoga 
Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian. 

Francis  N.  McGehee,  former- 
ly  with  the  Scripps-Howard  News-  im.  why.  I’ln  m 
papers  in  sales  and  executive  ca- 
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S  Kickin’  Around 
By  Wally  Falk 

You  Krt  •  two-folnmn  lauKh 
for  on^rolumn  of  Hparr  with 
KICKIN’  AROL'ND,  In  Iti 
new  format  (actual  «iae  at 
left).  Phone  or  wire  for 
samples,  terms. 

Register  and  Tribune 
^  Syndicate 


.  .  ,  the  more  you 
see  the  more  you 


want. 


peanuts 

by  Charles  Schulz  ■ 


•PFANUTS" 


*‘l  lovs  ths  fresdssi  these  eveslat  tesras 
live.  Why,  I'Bi  set  eves  oearlst  thsetl” 


4S8  Medieen  Are.,  N.  Y.  C 


f  I'LL  e 


.  BE  THE  MOTHER  AND 
YOU  BE  THE  PATHER^ 


YOU ’LL  HAVE  TO  DO  EVERYTHIN© 

^  I  tell  you/  > 


•  Nuggets  of  humor 

•  Clever,  typical 

•  Fits  any  page 

Wire  for  rate  and  proofs. 
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Harry  Ellis,  who  has  been  a 
general  reporter  and  rewrite  man 
on  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  for 
the  last  several  years,  has  resigned 
and  obtained  a  position  as  a  copy- 
desk  man  for  the  Syracuse  (N. 
Y.)  Herald-Journal. 

Howard  Devree,  art  critic,  has 
just  observed  his  25th  year  with 
the  New  York  Times.  From  1926 
to  1932  he  was  a  copyreader  in 
the  Sunday  department. 

Alexander  Hudgins,  former 
state  editor  for  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  field  information  advisor 
for  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  for  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  North 
Carolina. 

V.  A.  Lynch,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Far  East  Stars  and 
Stripes  at  Tokyo,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 
as  reporter  on  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  beat.  He  replaces  Lee  Sil- 
BERMAN,  who  resigned  because 
of  ill  health  and  to  return  to  his 
former  home  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

Walt  Parieiti,  formerly  on 
the  general  staff  of  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Republic  and  before  that 

Much  1802;  Fourth  Eiute,  March  1,  1894;  Renton,  Wash.,  has  joined  the 
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continued  from  page  37 

of  the  Photographic  Branch  of  the 
International  Press  and  Publica¬ 
tions  Division.  Department  of 
State. 

Ralph  (Andy)  Anderson,  a 
roving  staffer  and  a  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press,  has  been  elected  a  national 
hospital  director  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

E.  G.  (Bert)  Adams,  for  44 
years  a  newspaperman  and  for 
many  years  eitor  and  publisher 
of  the  Livingston  (Calif.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  a  weekly,  has  been  appointed 
Merced  County  Clerk,  Merced, 
Calif. 

Frank  Godsoe,  recently  on  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News,  is 
new  on  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 
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sports  department  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal.  He  replaces  Art 
Chenoweth,  who  has  transferred 
to  the  general  staff. 

Don  a.  Schanche,  of  the  INS 
bureau  in  Miami,  Fla.,  has  left 
on  an  assignment  to  Korea.  He 
formerly  worked  in  the  INS  bu¬ 
reaus  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Frank  Kitch  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  sports  department 
of  Springfield  (Mass.)  New^a- 
pers  to  the  Palmer  branch  office 
as  corre^Kindent  for  the  Union 
and  Daily  News. 

James  P.  Etheridge,  former  po¬ 
litical  writer  for  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Daily  Times  and  associate  editor 
of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Evening 
Star,  has  joined  his  brother  C. 
Cooper  Etheridge  as  associate- 
editor  of  the  Houston  Home  Jour- 
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John  Keasler,  feature  -  writer 
on  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  and 
former  daily  columnist  on  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning  Tribune, 
joins  the  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  March  12. 

Edward  M.  Ten  Broeck.  pub¬ 
licity  director  at  Springfield  Col¬ 
lege  for  five  years,  has  rejoined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Morning  Union  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  reporter. 

Stuart  Batt,  formerly  of  the 
night  radio  desk  in  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  bureau  of  United  Press, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  U.P.’s 
San  Diego  bureau. 

Gerald  J.  Demeusy,  general 
assignment  reporter,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  the  City  Hall  beat,  replac¬ 
ing  Lt.-Col.  Carl  D.  Jensen,  who 
has  been  recalled  to  active  duty 
by  the  Air  Force. 

Robert  Powers  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  staff  of  the  Springfield 


(Mass.)  Daily  News  as  a  reporter. 

D.  C}.  Westervelt,  former  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  .San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  Sunday  magazine 
and  later  a  deskman  on  the  .San 
Antonio  Light,  has  been  named 
public  information  officer  of  the 
San  Antonio  district.  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization.  Guy  P.  Alli¬ 
son,  attorney  who  is  O.P.S.  acting 
district  director,  is  a  former  San 
Antonio  Evening  News  reporter. 

Lloyd  H.  Wilkins,  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union  reporter,  has  been 
appointed  public  affairs  officer  in 
Valencia,  Spain,  for  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  International  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Educational  Exchange 
Program. 

Betty  Mac  Neil,  formerly  with 
the  Bangor  (Me.)  News,  has 
joined  the  society  department  staff 
of  the  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican  and  American. 

Billy  Whitted,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  news  staff,  has  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  (N.C.)  T imes  -  Messenger, 
and  will  serve  as  editor-manager 
of  that  weekly. 

Foster  Haley,  Federal  building 
reporter  for  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal  for  the  past  two 
years,  resigned  to  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  acting  director  of  public 
information  for  the  South  Alaba¬ 
ma  Office  of  Price  Stabilization. 


He  Lcnids  Others 

Oakland,  Calif.  —  Responding 
to  an  American  Legion  tribute 
here,  J.  R.  Knowland,  Sr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune. 
pointed  out  that  similar  service 
was  being  performed  by  editors 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Knowland  received  a  scroll 
for  being  “solicitous  for  veterans, 
their  dependents  and  the  wound¬ 
ed.” 

“Thousands  of  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  maintain 
the  same  patriotic  viewpoint  of 
Americanism.”  Mr.  Knowland  re¬ 
plied. 

The  scroll  paid  tribute  to  Mr. 
Knowland’s  “public  and  private 
services  to  community.  State  and 
nation”  as  Tribune  publisher  since 
1915,  and  previously  as  Califor¬ 
nia  assemblyman  for  two  years, 
as  California  Senator  for  a  term, 
and  as  a  member  of  (Congress  for 
five  terms,  1904  to  1914. 

J.  R.  Knowland,  Jr.,  assistant 
publisher,  was  among  the  guests 
at  the  meeting.  U.  S.  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Knowland  sent  a  message 
of  regret  thaA  Washington  duties 
made  his  presence  impossible. 

B 

Lucey  Is  Honored 
As  Knight  oi  Malta 

Lawrence,  Mass. — More  than 
300  friends  and  business  associates 
gathered  in  his  home  town  of  An¬ 
dover,  Feb.  25  to  honor  William 
F.  Lucey,  business  manager  of 
WLAW  and  the  Lawrence  Eagle- 
Tribune,  in  recognition  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  by  Pope  Pius  XII  as  a 
member  of  the  Association  of 
Master  Knights  of  the  Sovereign 
Military  Order  of  Malta. 

Shakers  included  Irving  E.  Ro¬ 
gers,  Eagle-Tribune  publisher,  and 
John  A.  O’Heam,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Lucey  received  a  gold 
signet  ring  with  Knight  of  Malta 
crest. 
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Wedding  Bells 

Miss  Barbara  Liggett,  wom¬ 
an’s  section  writer  on  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  and  Allen  K.  Tyler, 
former  Post  reporter  and  E  &  P 
correspondent  Feb.  1. 

Miss  Nan  White,  teen-age  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Francisco  News,  to  Mil- 
ton  Orshefsky,  San  Francisco 
correspondent.  Life,  Feb.  11. 

Miss  Jeanine  Eminian,  city 
staffer  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 
and  Lt.  (jg)  Harvin  Lewis, 
U.  S.  Navy.  Feb.  17. 
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-  NEWSPAPER  LAW 


^General  Circulation  * 
Definition  Is  Settled 


By  Albert  Woodnifi  Gray 


Enforcement  of  a  1949  Flor-  her  of  subscribers  but  by  the  di- 
ida  sales  tax  statute  has  served  vcrsity  of  its  subscribers  and  even 
to  sketch  the  pattern  of  a  news-  tliough  the  newspaper  is  of  partic- 
paper  in  distinction  from  maga-  ular  interest  to  a  particular  class 
zines  and  to  define  legally  news-  of  persons  yet  if  it  contains  news 
papers  of  “general  circulation.”  of  a  general  character  and  interest 
This  law  imposes  a  letail  sales  to  the  community,  although  the 
and  use  tax  of  3%  on  consumer  news  may  be  limited  in  amount, 
sales.  Newspapers  are  exempted  it  qualifi^  as  a  newspaper  of 
but  magazines  are  taxed.  general  circulation.” 

The  State  Comptroller’s  regula-  A  case  that  is  frequently  adop¬ 
tions  provided:  “In  order  to  con-  ted  by  the  courts  as  an  authority 
stitute  a  newspaper  the  publica-  for  the  definition  of  this  phrase 
tion  must  contain  at  least  the  “general  circulation  ”  involved  the 
following  items,  (a)  it  must  be  Sioux  City  (la.)  Daily  Reporter 
published  at  stated  short  intervals,  and  its  qualifications  as  a  medium 
(b)  it  must  not,  when  its  succes-  for  the  publication  of  an  attach- 
sive  issues  are  put  together,  con-  ment  notice  in  a  lawsuit,  under 
stitute  a  book,  (c)  it  must  be  the  statutory  provision  that  such 
intended  for  circulation  among  notices  be  published  “in  some 
the  general  public,  (d)  it  must  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
contain  matters  of  general  interest  published  in  the  county  where  the 
and  reports  of  current  events.  petition  is  or  will  be  filed.” 

General  and  Current  News  Daily  Reporter  had  a  cir- 

“Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  culation  of  50C  sub^ribers  in  l^il 
the  publication  may  be  devoted  professional  and  business  activi- 
primarily  to  matters  of  special  ties  and  specialized  in  legal  notices 
interest,  such  as  legal,  merchantile,  information  re- 

political.  religious  or  sporting  ’^ting  to  court  proceedings  It 
matters,  if  in  addition  to  the  spe-  c^fr*®**  miscellaneous  adver- 
cial  interest  it  serves,  the  alleged  general  literature,  a 

newspaper  contains  general  news  i"rr»ted  number  of  current  news 
of  the  day.  information  of  current  »  summary  of  business 

events  and  news  of  importance  conditions, 
and  of  current  interest  to  the  gen-  Some  Special  Interest 

cral  public,  it  is  entitled  to  be  By  a  newspaper  of  general  cir- 

classed  as  a  newspaper.”  culation,  said  the  Iowa  court,  the 

The  State  Supreme  Court  in*  legislature  certainly  did  not  i.n- 
holding  the  tax  valid  as  to  maga-  tend  a  newspaper  read  by  all  th? 
zine  sales  said  the  provisions  ex-  people  of  the  county.  As  a  matter 
empting  newspapers  had  reference  of  fact  every  newspaper  is  in 
to  t^  plain,  natural  and  ordinary  greater  or  less  degree  devoted  to 
significance  of  the  word  “news-  some  special  interest.  No  one 
paper”  and  did  not  refer  to  or  however  would  claim  that  because 
comprehend  magazines  or  periodi-  a  newspaper  should,  for  example, 

be  the  organ  of  a  certain  political 
The  authority  for  this  deter-  party  and  especially  devoted  to 
n^ation  was  in  a  Montana  de-  the  interests  of  such  party,  it 
cision  relating  to  a  statutory  pro-  would  not  therefore,  be  a  news- 
visioo  in  toat  state  requiring  coun-  paper  of  general  circulation.  Yet 
ty  cominissioners  to  contract  in  such  a  newspaper  is  to  a  large 
the  publication  of  offers  for  con-  extent,  read  only  by  the  members 
tract  bids  “with  some  newspaper  of  the  political  party  whose  doc- 
of  general  circulation.”  tiines  are  advocated  and  expanded 

In  reference  to  the  definition  of  in  its  columns, 
a  newspaper  and  newspapers  of  To  this  comment  was  added  the 

general  circulation  the  Montana  conclusion  that  has  been  generally 
court  said,  “In  ordinary  under-  accepted  by  the  courts  as  the  cri- 
standiHg  a  newspaper  is  a  publi-  teiion  by  which  to  be  determined 
cation  in  sheet  form  intended  for  this  feature  of  “general  circula- 
general  circulation  and  published  tion.” 

rwlarly  at  ^ort  intei^als,  con-  that  a  newspaper  is 

taini^  intelligence  of  current  devoted  to  the  interest  of  a  par- 

.  instance,  those  engaged  in  the 

To  this  was  added  the  comment  same  business  or  calling,  and  spe- 
on  ^  phrase  “general  circula-  cializes  on  news  and  intelligence 
tion,”  that  the  size  of  the  subscrip-  primarily  of  interest  to  that  class, 
ton  lists  or  of  the  paper  itself  will  not  exclude  it  from  classifica- 
did  not  affect  its  chara^er  as  a  tion  as  a  newspaper  of  general 
newspaper  of  general  circulation,  circulation  if  in  addition  to  its 
“A  newspaper  of  general  circula-  general  interest  it  also  publishes 
tion  is  not  determined  by  the  num-  news  of  a  general  character.” 
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In  Military  Service 

Ralph  Bennington,  Charles 
R.  (Buddy)  Hughes  and  Ed 
(Lefty)  Thomas  of  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  have  been  called  to  the 
Armed  Forces. 

PvT.  Edward  P.  Berlin,  Jr., 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Waynesboro  (Va.)  News-Virgin- 
ian,  has  been  assigned  to  the  45th 
Infantry  Division,  Camp  Polk,  La. 

Jack  Williams  of  the  sports 
department  of  the  Durham  (N. 
C.)  Herald  has  enlisted  in  the  Air 
Force  and  is  stationed  in  New¬ 
foundland  and  Marvin  Francis 
of  the  same  department  is  being 
recalled  into  the  Army  Air  Force. 

L.  E.  Hodges,  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Morning  Herald  telegraph  desk- 
man  for  the  last  18  months,  has 
been  recalled  to  active  duty  with 
the  Air  Force  at  Maxwell  Field, 
Ala. 

John  Anspacher,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  Gannett  News 
Service,  has  been  called  to  active 
duty  by  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Prior  to 
going  with  GNS,  Mr.  Anspacher 
wrote  for  the  West  Hartford 
(Conn.)  News. 

Robert  Coll,  United  Press  staff 
member  covering  the  state  capitol 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  been  re¬ 
called  to  duty  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Norman  Manson,  assistant  in 
sports  at  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard  -  Times,  will  enter  the 
Army  March  5.  Mr.  Manson, 
a  graduate  of  Brooklyn  College, 
was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Marshalltown  (la.)  Times-Repub- 
lican. 

John  M.  Connolly,  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express,  recalled  from  the 
reserve  corps  to  active  duty  with 
the  Air  Corps,  has  been  assigned 
as  assistant  public  information  of¬ 
ficer  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base, 
San  Antonio. 

Robert  Webb,  a  photographer 
for  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World- 
News,  has  been  recalled  to  active 
duty  with  the  U.  S.  Air  Forces  as 
a  lieutenant. 

Charles  A.  McLeer,  staff  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star  until  recalled  to  active  duty 
as  an  Army  first  lieutenant  last 
Dec.  2,  has  joined  the  public  in¬ 
formation  office  of  the  famed  1st 
Cavalry  Divbion  in  Korea. 

Mark  Feinberg,  staff  reporter 
for  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  has  entered  the  service  with 
the  Connecticut  National  Guard. 

Gordon  (Buddy)  Sears,  who 
has  been  manager  of  the  United 
Press  bureau  in  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
for  the  last  year,  has  been  recalled 
to  duty  with  the  Marines  and  will 
report  to  the  Second  Division  at 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C.,  March  12. 

Charles  V.  Dunham  of  the 
mechanical  staff  of  the  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Times  -  Democrat  is  in 
basic  training  at  Fort  Still,  Okla. 
Before  joining  the  Times-Demo- 
crait  last  August,  Mr.  Dunham 


was  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise,  Sar¬ 
anac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  and  published 
the  weekly  Midway  Monitor  1947- 
49  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Donald  E.  Miller,  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  ad¬ 
vertising  department  was  recalled 
to  active  duty  as  an  Air  Force  re¬ 
serve  captain. 

Ore.  Journal  Promotes 
Sharp;  Failing  Retires 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Two  execu¬ 
tive  promotions  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Journal,  an¬ 
nounced  by  P.  L.  Jackson,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  become  effective 
March  5  upon  the  retirement  of 


Harry  R.  Failing,  head  of  the 
advertising  department  24  years. 

Morrie  L.  Sharp,  who  has  been 
with  the  Journal  for  20  years,  has 
been  named  advertising  manager. 
For  the  last  10  years  he  has 
served  as  manager  of  the  retail 
advertising  department. 

He  attended  Oregon  State  Col¬ 
lege,  class  of  ’29  and  then  joined 
the  retail  advertising  staff  of  the 
old  Portland  News.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives’  Association. 

New  retail  advertising  manager 
is  William  N.  Wiswall,  who  joined 
the  Journal  ad  staff  in  1940  after 
the  suspension  of  the  News-Tele¬ 
gram  where  he  had  been  10  years. 
He  started  newspaper  work  as  an 
advertising  salesman  for  the  Port¬ 
land  News.  At  one  time  he  was 
business  manager  of  the  old  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Press. 

Mr.  Failing  is  retiring  under 
the  Journal’s  plan. 

He  was  bom  in  Portland  on 
March  5,  1886,  and  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1907.  For  several 
years  prior  to  coming  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  he  had  been  a  partner  in  an 
advertising  agency. 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Classified  Advocated 
For  Colleges  In  1929 

By  Herbert  W.  Tiishingham 

CAM,  Camden  (N.  I.)  Courier-Post 

Another  claim  of  among  the  “Newspaper  leaders  of  the  fu- 
first  to  introduce  Classified  to  the  ture  were  getting  newspaper  pub- 
classes  of  journalism  comes  from  lication  impressions  with  Classi- 
Charles  W.  Horn,  Past  President  fled  dragging  far  in  the  rear  of 
of  ANCAM  and  CAM,  Los  An-  student  consideration,”  Mr.  Horn 
geles  Examiner.  related.  “We  complain  today 

Mr.  Horn’s  experience  dates  (1929)  that  newspaper  men  think 
back  to  Nov.  9,  1929  when  he  ac-  little  of  Classified.  What  can 
cepted  an  invitation  to  address  Classified  expect  of  the  coming 
and  conduct  a  one-day  seminar  crop  of  executives  who  have  not 
on  Classified  at  the  All-State  Ohio  been  introduced  to  the  subject? 
Newspaper  Conference,  under  aus-  “This  meeting  of  Classified 

minded  men,  suggests  a  brilliant 
way  for  CAMs  to  e.xert  a  correc¬ 
tive  influence  throughout  the  coun- 
As  to  who  delivered  first  is  of  try.  Statewide  meetings  of  CAMs 
little  importance  as  compared  to  should  be  held  annually  at  State 
the  message  itself  which  could  Universities  with  students  invited, 
be  partly  applicable  today  as  it  Lectures  on  Classified  should  be 
was  21  years  ago.  We  quote  Mr.  a  part  of  every  course  of  joumal- 
Horn:  given  by  CAMs  in  those 

“Briefly  here  are  the  points  of  states, 
conditions  which  I  deplored:  The  "The  broad  aspects  of  Classified 
lack  of  national  uniformity  in  and  its  importance  would  be  in- 
Classified.  Archaic  methods  of  valuable  to  the  students  and  to 
operating  procedures.  Censorship  Classified’s  future  development.” 
based  on  expediency  instead  of  *  *  * 

ethics.  Haphazard  systems  of  Refreshing  to  Reflect 

classification  and  indexing.  Lack  evidenced  in  the  quotations 

of  <»st  and  profit  data.  Com-  thjs  talk  given  21  years  ago, 
petitive  lunacy  instead  of  cwpera-  Classified  has  gone  a  long  way 
tive  efficiency.  Disintegration  of  jn  both  development  and  in  over¬ 
transient  with  unwarranted  privi-  coming,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
leges  to  professionals.  Failure  to  “major  obstacles”  outlined  here- 
raise  classified  standards  of  ser-  with.  It  is  refreshing  to  look  back 
vice.  Display  advertising  s  inroads,  anj  strike  a  comparison  of  Classi- 
Danger  of  losing  our  natural  ob-  fied.  We  have  made  historical 


pices  of  Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Journalism. 

What  He  Deplored  Then 


jectives  because  of  restrictive  pre¬ 
judices,  out-moded  policies  and 
competitive  distrust.” 

‘Program  of  Progress’ 


achievements  as  the  public’s  “own 
advertising  medium.”  We  have 
recognized  the  “faults  of  our  early 
days”  and  applied  corrective 


These  were  the  major  “ob-  measures. 

Stacies”  to  Classified’s  advance-  True,  we  have  succeeded  in 
ment  that  impressed  him  in  1929.  arousing  a  greater  interest  in 
He  then  offered  the  following  Classified  on  the  part  of  Schools 
“program  of  progress”:  of  Journalism,  but  it  is  still  “only 

“We  must  get  a  clearer  concep-  fbe  beginning.” 
tion  of  Classified’s  value  and  po-  Letters  from  CAMs  relate  a 
tentialities.  Equip  ourselves  as  cx-  healthy  interest  in  this  subject 
perts  in  our  field.  Base  competi-  which  in  itself  is  a  strong  indica¬ 
tive  effort  on  cooperative  prin-  tion  of  the  sincere  desire  to  inject 
ciples.  Employ  censorship  to  clean  Classified  as  a  major  course  in 
up  Classified.  Equalize  transient  such  schools, 
and  professional  rates.  Promote  Among  the  many  reasons  for 
Classified  as  a  basic  public  ser-  this  objective  are  two  main  fac- 
vice.  Evaluate  Classified  as  a  tors  of  mutual  interest  to  the 
department  of  major  importance,  schools  and  to  the  newspapers. 
Function  on  a  modem  business  (1)  Classified  is  a  basic  founda- 
basis  of  net  profit.  Solidify  CAMs  tion  for  all  forms  of  advertising; 
with  a  functioning  national  as-  therefore,  students  absorb  impor- 
sociation  with  regional  and  state-  tant  knowledge  opening  the  door 
wide  groups  dedicated  to  the  to  many  other  newspaper  oppor- 
highest  principles  of  Classified  de-  tunities.  (2)  The  CAMs  are  able 
velopment.”  to  hire  personnel  with  a  generous 

Mr.  Horn  stressed  the  estab-  Classified  knowledge  as  a  back- 
lishment  of  Classified’s  position  in  ground  for  local  training. 

Schools  of  Journalism  by  pointing  From  actual  experience,  we  in 
out  all  of  the  problems  of  news-  the  Classified  field  highly  recom- 
paper  production  established  in  mend  and  urge  the  professors  of 
their  curricula.  At  that  time,  journalism  to  arrange  a  one  or 
Classified  got  only  a  nod.  two-day  visitation  to  the  Classified 


Cash  With  Odor  Media  Records 

Pittsburgh  —  The  advertis-  T 

ing  department  of  the  Pitts-  OllUWb  IjeaUeib 

burgh  Post-Gazette  received  D  ^ 

the  following  Valentine  from 

a  department  store:  Continuing  the  leadership  in 

Roses  are  red  run-of  paper  color  advertising 

Violets  are  blue  established  after  the  war,  the  Mil- 

Your  rates  stink  waukee  Journal  led  all  United 

«  .  ^  .  States  newspapers  in  this  classifica- 

Publi^er  William  Block  sent  again  in  1950  with  a  total  of 

back  this  poetic  retort:  1,082,540  lines. 

We  loved  your  scented  rhyme,  ’ ,  '  .  .  •  j- 

Though  raL  you  much  berate,  „ 

your  volume  Mould  only  Records  report  was  the  New  Or- 

I  t,  leans  (La.)  Times-Ptcayune  with 

Ti  ,  I.  .  844,433  lines  and  in  third  place. 

There  d  be  a  rate  rebate.  ,,  V,, .  .,  ... 

Mr.  Block  concluded:  “We  J;® 

are  awaiting  your  odor.” 

In  1949,  the  Journal  led  with 
931,767  lines;  the  New  Orleans 
department  of  the  nearest  news-  Jimes-Picayune  was  second  with 
paper.  We  know  it  will  be  a  con-  842.826  lines  while  the  Dallas 
vincing  exi^rience  as  they  are  en-  (Tex.)  Times-Herald  was  third 
riched  with  a  practical  knowl-  669,049  lines.  In  that  year, 

^ge  of  how  the  public  depends  on  Chicago  Tribune  was  in  eighth 
Classified,  how  the  newspaper  p|iace  with  410,440  lines, 
places  importance  on  this  depart-  i  •  j 

^  Other  r.o.p.  color  leaders  in 

■  .  L-  .  ...  1950  were: 

Next  week,  this  column  will 

publicize  the  extent  to  which  the  Dallas  News  .  766,863 

West  Virginia  University  School  Birmingham  News  .  701,142 

of  Journalism  injects  Classified  Dallas  Tim^- Herald  ..  683,712 

as  a  part  of  its  course.  Oakland  Tribune  .  657,344 

Tulsa  World  .  609,346 

Boyer  Promoted  Angeles  Examiner..  598,2 U 

T-  nuiur  1  New  Orleans  Item  .  558,352 

To  CAM  at  Ung  Beach  los  Angeles  Times  ....  539,384 

Charles  P.  Boyer  31,  has  been  Sacramento  Bee  .  507,073 

promoted  to  Clarified  Advertis-  Houston  Chronicle  .  493,919 

■"8  San  Francisco  Chronicle  477,072 

(Cahf.)  Press-Telegram,  succe^-  Cincinnati  Post  .  463,643 

ing  the  late  Sam  Barnes.  He  be-  ^t.  Louis  Post-Dispatch..  462,619 

gan  on  the  Des  Momes  (la.)  ^3^  jy-  union  .  453,775 

Register  and  Tribune  ttnd  after  Cincinnati  Times-Star  ..  427,695 

war  service  as  a  paratroo^r  he  ^^,^3  .  403  60^ 

^ined  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  53^  jy-  tribune  ....  397,277 
Register  as  CAM.  He  mov^  to  ^3^  Lake  City  Tribune..  396,154 

^**'**^"‘  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  389,888 
CAM  in  1948.  .  38g^^gg 

,  .TV  ...  Memphis  Commercial 

Massachusetts  Dailies  Appeal  .  383,983 

Advised  on  Age  Law  Nashville  Tennessean  . .  376,016 

Boston  —  Because  newspapers 
share  responsibility  in  Kraft  Using  Color 
Help  Wanted  ads  discriminating  Ads  on  Salad  Oil 
against  persons  between  45  and  Chicago — Kraft  Foods  Co.,  is 

65,  the  Massachusetts  Newspaper  using  four-color  full-page  a*  in 
Information  Committee  has  newspapers  across  the  country,  to- 
warned  classified  advertising  man-  gether  with  sizable  schedules  in 
agers  to  be  careful  regarding  age  black  and  white,  to  introduce  its 
specifications.  new  product,  Kraft  Salad  Oil. 

The  committee,  headed  by  John  Needham,  Louis  and  Brorby, 
R.  Herbert,  editor  of  the  Quincy  Inc.,  Chicago,  is  the  agency. 
Patriot  Ledger,  conferred  with  the 

state  Commission  Against  Dis-  General  ^^ls  Uses 
crimination  regarding  a  new  state  4-Color  Ad  Test 
law  covering  the  age  qualifica-  Chicago— Five  new^apers  car- 
tions.  It  was  told  that  if  an  em-  ried  a  full-page,  four-color  ROP 
ployer  can  prove  that  an  age  re-  on  Betty  Crocker  cake  mixes, 
quirement  is  necessary  as  a  bona  offering  a  cake  mix  recipe  book 
fide  job  qualification  he  is  exempt-  telling  how  to  make  121  different 
ed  from  the  provisions  of  the  law.  desserts  with  the  three  cake 
The  committee  advised:  Before  mixes  made  by  General  Mills,  Inc. 
accepting  a  Help  Wanted  ad  men-  Twenty-five  different  cakes  and 
tioning  age,  the  ad  taker  should  desserts  were  featured  in  the  four- 
ask  the  prospective  employer  if  color  spread.  Ads  appeared  in  the 
the  age  requirement  is  a  legal  job  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times;  Mil- 
qualification.  If  he  answers  in  the  waukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  New  Or- 
affirmative,  the  paper  is  legally  leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune,  Min- 
covered.  The  law  does  not  apply  neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  Tribune; 
to  domestic  help  nor  to  firms  em-  and  Chicago  Tribune.  The  one- 
ploying  fewer  than  six  persons,  time  ad  marked  a  test. 
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Last  year  a  certain  famous  distilling  company  happenings,  for  Editor  &  Publisher  is  their 

paid  a  bill  of  over  six  million  dollars  in  news-  barometer  for  newspaper  trends.  This  is 

paper  space  alone.  The  men  responsible  for  where  your  market  story  belongs  if  you  want 
setting  up  the  newspaper  schedule  worked  to  grab  some  of  this  big  money, 
from  previous  experience  and  current  knowl¬ 
edge  of  newspapers.  Howev^er,  constant 
changes  in  newspaper  markets  make  it  imper¬ 
ative  for  them  to  read  Editor  &  Publisher 
each  week  in  order  to  stay  abreast  of  the  latest 


Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 


Almost  all  important  newspaper  buyers  read 
EmroR  &  Pdbushzr 
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Editors  Welcome  PR  Advertising 


Better  to  Hove  Seli-Interested  Statements 
Plainly  Labeled,  Herbert  Brucker's  View 


tttsagreeineiit! 


continued  from  page  5  on  controversial  issues  published  firm  or  organization  wishes  to  dis- 
much  money  to  spend,  w'hile  the  frankly  for  what  they  are,  and  play  its  message  beyond  what  it 
other  party  has  a  well-filled  treas-  plainly  labeled  as  advertisements,  would  be  given  in  the  news  col- 
ury.  The  one  with  the  money  can  than  to  have  them  appear  in  any  umns,  it  buys  as  much  space  as 
employ  highly  skilled  experts  to  form  that  might  obscure  the  it  may  require  to  state  and  dis- 
present  his  case  with  the  utmost  source  and  the  reason  for  publish-  play  such  a  message.  This  is  cer- 
effect.  The  news  column  of  the  ing  them.  tainly  its  ri^t. 

newspaper  will  be  open  to  the  “It  could  be  that  the  real  reason  “However,  the  newspaper  as- 
other  side,  but  not  with  the  same  for  the  new  development  is  that  sumes  a  consequent  responsibility, 
^gumentative  force  as  the  adver-  our  society  is  growing  so  complex  Suppose  the  other  party  to  the 
tising.  The  editorial  columns  will  that  these  new  means  of  bringing  dispute  lacks  the  money  to  pay 
present  effectively  the  third  point  points  of  view  before  the  public  for  similar  space  and  display.  The 
of  view.  It  is  as  if  one  side  to  a  are  necessary.  To  me,  in  short,  newspaper  should  be  willing  to 
dispute  in  court  could  not  afford  this  new  development  has  become  give  free  space  in  reasonable 
to  employ  a  lawyer.  a  legitimate  part  of  the  public  de-  amount  for  such  a  reply. 

“If  my  illustration  is  extreme,  bate.”  “There  may  be  reasons  other 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  unreasonable,  O”®  ‘Free’;  One  ‘Censored’  Ad  than  money  for  not  making  such 
for  in  many  cases  there  will  be  a  Entering  the  discussion  on  the  a  reply  possible  in  paid  advertis- 
tendency  in  this  direction.  It  theme  of  assumption  of  a  conse-  ing.  I  recall  that  early  one  day, 
seems  to  me  that  the  inequities  of  quent  responsibility  to  acceptance  a  union  committee  brought  us  an 
the  case  place  a  new  responsibility  of  certain  forms  of  public  relations  ad  designed  to  answer  a  pleading 
on  newspapers,  which  it  is  not  advertising,  Frank  A.  Clarvoe,  edi-  published  in  paid  space  the  pre- 
easy  for  them 
to  fulfill,  since 
they  cannot  and 
should  not  of¬ 
fer  free  adver¬ 
tising  space. 

“But  aware¬ 
ness  of  this  re¬ 
sponsibility — 
and  willingness 
to  turn  down 
ad,Ve  rtising 
when  it  seems 
wise  to  do  so — 
will  undoubted¬ 
ly  help  to  solve 
the  problem. 

“Perhaps,  too, 
it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  news¬ 
paper  to  set 
reasonable  ceil- 
•  n g s  on  the 
amount  of  space 
pu  rchasable 

Within  a  stated 
period  so  that 
two  sides,  with 
unequal  re¬ 
sources,  would 
be  more  nearly 
^ble  to  make  a 
comparable  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

A  similar  question,  “How  about  tor,  the  San  Francisco  News,  told  vious  day  by  a  group  of  employ- 
those  who  can’t  afford  full  pages  of  a  case  where  he  once  gave  free  ers.  Timing  was  important.  The  “We 
in  the  papers?”  was  described  by  space  to  a  union  when  a  statement  statement  had  to  go.  We  simply  want  c 
Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of  the  was  brought  in  as  an  advertise-  could  not  fit  the  ad  into  our  paper  mon 
Hartford  Courant,  as  his  “only  re-  ment  and  it  could  not  be  used  in  that  day.  So  I  took  the  material  ideas, 
maining  reservation.”  that  form  on  the  day  it  should  ap-  and  ran  it  for  them  free.  I  agree  “We 

“Perhaps  the  basic  factor  is  that  pear.  In  another  case,  he,  as  edi-  that  this  was  one  of  those  ‘blue  for  ou 
use  of  this  kind  of  advertisement  tor,  refused  to  permit  an  adver-  moon’  situations. 

is  growing,”  Mr.  Brucker  said,  tisement  to  be  run.  “On  the  other  hand,  1  refused  sibility 

“Presumably,  therefore,  it  will  “Since  freedom  of  the  press  is  to  permit  an  advertisement  from  others, 
continue  and,  perhaps,  grow  still  a  Constitutional  guarantee  to  the  the  Communist  party  to  be  run,  bias,  i 
further,  whether  editors  approve  people,  any  resjwnsible  person,  because  it  professed  to  quote  a  “Sin 
or  not.  firm  or  organization  should  have  cable  it  said  it  was  sending  to  Gen-  cilities 

“Once  one  grants  that  this  kind  the  right  to  plead  in  the  press  a  eral  Marshall  in  Moscow.  I  had  to  oth 
of  advertising  meets  a  need,  I  case  which  involves  the  public  in-  no  way  of  knowing  that  the  mes-  cate  v 
think  one  has  to  accept  it.  And  terest;  or  for  any  other  proper  sage  had  been  sent;  besides,  I  con-  sell  gc 
certainly  I  agree  that  it  is  b^ter  purpose,”  Mr.  Clarvoe  said.  sidered  the  Communist  party  an  cate  t 
to  have  self-interested  statements  ^metimes,  because  the  person,  irresponsible  advertiser.”  (< 


Key  Question 
of  Industrial  Mobilization 


Advcrfiser 


Of  course  these  are  silly  questions. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  the  United  States  is  that 
it  is  big— big  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  151,000,000 
Americans,  and  of  many  other  millions  the  world  over 
who  are  semi-dependent  on  American  production. 

And  yet  some  men  in  this  big  country  are  critical  of 
bigness. 

"Big  Business"  is  their  special  target.  They  have 
urged  that  some  of  America’s  leading  business  organiza¬ 
tions  be  split  up,  on  the  grounds  that  these  companies 
are  "toq  big”  to  serve  the  public  interest. 


They  forget  that  it  was  the  public’s  freedom  of  choice 
that  made  these  businesses  big.  They  forget  that  the 
ability  of  business  to  handle  big  jobs  is  what  helps 
America  in  war  and  serves  America  in  peace. 

Companies  stay  big  because  millions  of  customers 
keep  them  big.  The  same  people  who  helped  make  any 
business  big  can  make  it  small  again,  if  they  find  more 
satisfaction  in  buying  the  products  and  services  of  its 
competitors. 

In  this  country,  a  company’s  bigness  is  one  of  the 
best  proofs  of  its  usefulness. 


.c  the  odverti*®- 

'Vdrf  o"  cod'*""’' 

comp""’' 


The  United  States  is  not  the  biggest  country 
in  the  world,  but  it  is  one  of  the  biggest.  It 
has  the  highest  standard  of  living  for  the  greatest 
number,  because  Americans  have  always  been  free 
to  produce  for  themselves  and  for  each  other.  God 
gave  us  a  rich  land;  competitive  effort  has  made  it 
richer.  The  United  States  has  grown  because  its 
people  have  always  believed  in  bigness,  not  as  an 
end  in  itself  but  as  a  natural  result  and  reward  of 
worthy  effort. 


The  petroleum  industry  is  not  the  biggest 
industry  iti  America,  but  it  is  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest.  It  contains  many  thousands  of  separate 
companies,  large  and  small,  competing  with  each 
other  to  serve  you  by  steadily  making  petroleum 
more  usefuL  The  petroleum  industry  has  grown  big 
because  it  helps  satisfy  Americana’  desire  to  live 
better.  Military  leaders  say  that  the  American 
petroleum  industry’s  size  and  vigor  have  twice 
proved  indispensable  in  war. 


Our  company  is  not  the  biggest  company  in 
the  petroleum  industry,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
biggest.  From  small  beginnings,  we  and  s>ir  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies  have  grown  into  an  integratad 
organization  of  more  than  46,000  employses,  work¬ 
ing  together  to  serve  you.  We  have  ovar  96,000 
owners.  We  have  millions  of  customers,  all  of  thsm 
free  to  buy  from  our  competiUns.  It  is  they  who 
maka  us  big— and  we  can  stay  big  only  as  long  as 
are  serve  them  waU. 
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Weaver 


DeWM 


Stuart 


Howard 


Bnicker 


Bernhard 


Canham 


“However,  the  stockholders  are 
a  small  group  compared  to  the 
customers  of  a  corporation.  Pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertising  can  bring 
to  the  customers — and  the  employ¬ 
ees — of  a  great  company,  infor¬ 
mation  that  rarely  appears  in  an¬ 
nual  reports  or  news  releases  about 
the  year’s  profits. 

“Such  advertising  can  explain 
the  company's  long  term  plans,  its 
employee  relations  and  benefits, 
can  provide  information  about  ex¬ 
ecutive  personnel.  Such  informa¬ 
tion  provides  understanding  on 
which  public  confidence  and  es¬ 
teem  are  based.  Most  important¬ 
ly,  that  information  is  fed  to  the 
public  (in  newspapers  space)  at 
the  grass  roots  level — where  it 
counts. 

“Such  advertising,  carefully  laid 
out  over  a  period  long  enough  to 
produce  a  cumulative  effect,  ex- 
pjertly  written,  can  pull  the  public 
concepjt  of  a  company  out  of  the 
shadows  of  institutionalism  and 
turn  it  into  a  living,  breathing 
human  organization.” 

In  a  similar  theme,  Mr.  Reese 
Jr.,  stated  that  when  “well  done” 
public  relations  advertising  “serves 
a  very  useful  purpose.” 

“The  public  has  a  very  hazy 
idea  about  business  and  its  poli¬ 
cies,”  he  explained.  “I  believe 
that  business  and  industry  can  do 
a  great  deal  to  win  friends  and 
clear  up  misunderstandings  through 
the  propjer  use  of  public  relations 
advertising. 

“The  chief  trouble  with  this  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  past,  is  that  much 
of  it  has  been  dull,  stilted,  and 
framed  in  such  a  way  that  it  has 
neither  attracted  the  average  read¬ 
er  or  influenced  him  to  any  great 
extent.  If  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising  is  to  get  its  HKssage  across, 
it  must  be  framed  with  spjecial 
care  to  attract  and  retain  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  man  who  knows  little 
about  industry  and  is  either  in  a 
hostile  or  indifferent  frame  of 
mind.  That  is  a  difficult  problem, 
but  I  believe  it  has  been  solved 
by  some  firms.” 

Public  Opinion  Creates  Climate 
Pleased  to  see  that  industry  is 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion  is  not  “ex¬ 
clusively  the  province  of  any 
group,”  was  Clifford  B.  Ward,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
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WHAT  EDITORS  SAY  ABOUT 

PUBUC  RELATIONS  ADVERTISING— 

“These  advertisements  are  must  reading  for  editorial  workers.” 
— N.  R.  Howard,  Cleveland  News. 


“Here  the  editor  must  use  his 
prerogative  of  supervising  the 
traffic  to  some  extent.  The  editor 
rejects  merchandise  ads,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  are  dishonest,  inde¬ 
cent  or  inimical  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  He  must  have  the  same  pre¬ 
rogative  to  reject  ads  expressing 
ideas,  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  Task  Here  Is  Harder 

“But  his  task  here  is  harder  and 
his  responsibility  greater.  When  he 
rents  out  his  space  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  ideas  of  others,  he 
must  treat  all  comers  with  the 
same  fairness  and  by  the  same 
^standards.  If  management  rents 
space  to  air  its  views,  so  can  la¬ 
bor. 

“The  practical  realities  of  mod¬ 
em  publishing,  which  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult  actually  to  exercise  freedom 
of  the  press,  place  a  very  real 
responsibility  on  those  who  have 
publishing  facilities.  It  is  not  only 
legitimate,  but  our  duty  to  rent 
them  out  at  equitable  rates  to 
those  who  seek  to  use  our  publish¬ 
ing  facilities  honestly  and  fairly.” 

Sp>eaking  in  more  general  terms 
about  public  relations  advertising, 
Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  declared  that 
its  development  was  “a  notable 
step  forward  on  the  part  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  other  business  concerns.” 

“There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  this  is  a  good  thing,”  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy  said. 

‘Compliment  to  Editorial 
Profession’ 

“Business  has  too  long  fought 
a  rear  guard  action  and  relied  on 
its  own  clear  conscience  to  pull 
it  through,”  Mr.  Bellamy  con¬ 
tinued,  adding,  “but  that  is  not 
enough  in  an  age  when  everyone 
else  is  blowing  his  own  horn. 

“If  the  emergence  of  this  new 
form  of  paid  advertising  only 
means  that  business  has  decided 
to  take  the  offensive  in  the  great 
fight  to  convince  America  of  the' 
advantages  of  the  American  Way, 
the  development  may  well  be  an 
historic  turning  px>int  in  public 
opinion.  At  the  very  least,  it  is  a 
compliment  to  the  editorial  pro¬ 
fession  that  business  now  uses  so 
many  editorial  techniques.” 

The  “humanizing”  asp)ects  of 
public  relations  advertising  were 
emphasized  by  Andrew  Bernhard, 
editor,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  and  Charles  L.  Reese  Jr.,  ex- 


“It  has  its  place  in  the  scheme  of  things.” — Paul  McC.  Warner, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

*  *  * 

“A  useful  channel  through  which  the  viewpoint  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  can  be  conveyed  to  readers.” — Erwin  D.  Canham,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor. 


“This  new  development  has  become  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
public  debate.” — Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford  Courant. 

Oi  «  * 

“It  is  iK)t  only  le^timate  but  our  duty  to  rent  out  our  publish- 
in  facilities  at  equitable  rates  to  those  who  seek  to  use  them 
honestly  and  fairly.” — EXon  E.  Weaver,  Columbus  Citizen. 


“A  notable  step  forward  on  the  part  of  industrial  and  other 
business  concemes.  ...  If  the  emergence  of  this  new  form  of 
paid  advertising  only  means  that  business  has  decided  to  take 
die  offensive  in  the  great  fight  to  convince  America  of  the  ad- 
vanta^  of  the  American  Way,  the  development  may  well  be  an 
historic  turning  px)int  in  public  opinion.” — Paul  Bellamy,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 


“Such  advertising,  carefully  laid  out  over  a  period  long  enough 
to  produce  a  cumulative  effect,  expjertly  written,  can  pull  the 
public  concept  of  a  company  out  of  the  shadows  of  institution¬ 
alism  and  turn  it  into  a  living,  breathing  human  organization.” — 
Andrew  Bernhard,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 


“Well  done  public  relations  advertising  serves  a  very  useful 
purpxjse.”— Charles  L.  Reese,  Jr.,  Wilmington  News-Journal. 


“It  is  .  .  .  pleasing  to  see  industry  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
creation  of  public  opinion  is  not  exclusively  the  province  of  any 
group  and  that  industry  itself  can  present  its  side.” — Clifford 
B.  Ward,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel. 


“Such  advertising  offers  every  business  an  articulate  and  con¬ 
vincing  method  of  presenting  its  ideas  or  problems  in  a  favor¬ 
able  light  to  the  greatest  pxjssible  number  of  pjeople.” — G. 
DeWitt,  Chicago  Herald- American. 


“Public  relations  advertising  could  solve  a  lot  of  problems. 
Walter  Leckrone,  Indianapolis  Times. 


“Use  of  the  advertising  page  to  sell  an  idea  is  a  constructive 
development  in  the  modem  publicizing  of  American  business 
and  industry.” — William  B.  Ruggles,  Dallas  Morning  News. 

*  *  * 

“It  has  given  a  lift  to  all  advertising  ...  it  enlarges  the  scope 
of  the  ‘Town  Meeting’  so  vital  to  our  democratic  processes.” — 
James  A.  Stuart,  Indianapolis  Star. 
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the  answers  to  these  and  many  other 
questions  of  interest  to  every  editor, 
writer,  and  radio  commentator  are  to  be 
found  in  the  new  and  revised  edition  of 
this  popular  source  book.  Authentic  in¬ 


formation  covering  the  history,  opera¬ 
tions,  properties,  personnel,  organization, 
and  performance  of  the  nation’s  basic 
transportation  system  is  comprehen¬ 
sively  indexed  for  easy  use. 


TO  GET  YOUR  COPY,  OR  EXTRA  COPIES  FOR  STAFF  USE,  MAIL  THE  COUPON  BELOW 
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Prass  and  Radio  Servica,  Association  of  Amarican 
Railroads,  Room  924,  Transportation  Bldg.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me . copies  of  “Quiz  on  Railroads 

and  Railroading." 


(please  print) 
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dependent  upon  the  moral  and  po¬ 
litical  climate  in  which  it  lives — 
a  climate  made  by  public  opin¬ 
ion,”  Mr.  Ward  said. 

“Industry  itself  can  present  its 
side  of  its  position  most  effec¬ 
tively. 

“Manufacturing  a  product,  sell¬ 
ing  it  and  showing  a  profit  are  no 
longer  the  only  concerns  of  in¬ 
dustry.  It  must,  as  a  matter  of  .self 
protection,  make  itself  better  un- 
derstoood  by  its  stockholders,  its 
employees,  and  the  public.  It  is 
impossible  for  an  individual  or  an 
organization  to  be  liked  very  well, 
if  it  is  not  known  very  well. 

“The  merchandising  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  needless  to  say,  is  essen¬ 
tial,  but  so  is  intelligently  planned 
public  relations  advertising.  It  has 
been  my  often  expressed  opinion 
that  business  is  crazy  to  ignore 
the  fact  the  people  of  this  country 
by  their  votes  at  the  polls  will  al¬ 
ways  determine  what  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  we  will  have  and  who 
will  administer  it. 

“Industry  can’t  afford  participa¬ 
tion  in  partisan  politics  and  serve 
members  of  all  parties,  but  it  has 
to  be  conscious  of  its  dependence 
always  on  the  atmosphere  in  which 
it  breathes.” 

P.R.  Ads  an  ‘Effective  Weapon’ 
Public  relations  advertising  was 
described  as  the  “only  effective 
weapon”  for  combating  misinfor¬ 
mation  by  G.  A.  DeWitt,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American. 

“Any  business,  industry  or  serv¬ 
ice  organization,  whose  represen¬ 
tatives  have  Httle  contact  with 
the  general  public,  is  vulnerable  to 
misinformation  about  its  purposes, 
integrity  and  operations,”  he  point¬ 
ed  out.  “It’s  only  effective  weapon 
for  combatting  such  misinforma¬ 
tion,  frequently  malicious,  is  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertising. 

“Such  advertising  offers  every 
business  an  articulate  and  con¬ 
vincing  method  of  presenting  its 
ideas  and  problems  in  a  favorable 
light  to  the  greatest  possible  num¬ 
ber  of  people. 

“In  confusing  times  such  as 
these,  there  are  few  businesses  that 
do  not  have  frequent  need  for 
such  public  representation.” 

A  lot  of  problems  could  be 
solved  by  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising,  according  to  Walter  Leck- 
rone,  editor,  the  Indianapolis 


Times.  He  upheld  particularly  its 
replacement  of  the  hit  or  miss 
methods  of  publicity. 

Public  Has  Confidence  in  Ads 
“Primarily,  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  would  enable  the  adver¬ 
tisers  to  say  exactly  what  they 
wanted  to  say  to  the  public  in¬ 
stead  of  having  it  filtered  through 
a  press  agent  and  a  rewrite  desk 
where,  if  it  gets  into  print  at  all, 

■it  seldom  turns  out  to  be  what 
they  wanted,  he  began  his  state¬ 
ment. 

“Also,”  he  continued,  “if  every¬ 
body  with  a  public  relations  story 
to  tell  used  advertising  it  would 
certainly  be  a  relief  to  all  the  news 
desks  in  the  country  now  being 
pestered  by  publicity  men  for  their 
precious  space. 

“Considering  the  fairly  low  per¬ 
centage  of  ‘hits’  by  ‘free’  public¬ 
ity,  1  would  guess  it  would  cost 
a  business  less  to  buy  space  and 
use  it  as  they  like.  Certainly  the 
.American  public  has  demonstrated 
enough  confidence  in  advertising 
to  make  this  method  worthwhile.” 

William  B.  Ruggles,  editor,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  spoke  in  a 
similar  vein.  He  added  the  thought 
that  he  had  always  believed  from 
experience  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  columns  present  to  the  re¬ 
searcher  an  authentic  source  of 
American  history. 

“Use  of  the  advertising  page  to 
sell  an  idea  is  a  constructive  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  modern  publiciz¬ 
ing  of  American  business  and  in¬ 
dustry.” 

Ad  and  News  Play  ‘Twin  Roles’ 
Leigh  E>a.nenberg,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald  noted 
that  the  “reader-interest  dividing 
line  between  news  and  advertising 
has  become  indistinguishable.” 
adding  that  “the  ethical  line  has 
become  broader  and  more  re¬ 
spected  than  ever.” 

“Both  news  and  advertising 
space  are  playing  their  twin  roles 
in  making  better  newspapers. 

“Advertising  at  times  com¬ 
mands  more  attention  than  straight 
text.  But  it’s  the  text,  the  headlines 
and  the  pictures,  which  provide 
the  reader-interest  climate,  which 
has  enabled  advertising  to  become 
so  powerful  a  force.  Readers  ac¬ 
cept  and  rely  upon  both. 

“Therefore,  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  is  growing  in  importance 
to  readers,  advertisers  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  Furthermore,  there  is  wid¬ 
ening  recognition  that  to  present 
either  one  or  both  sides  of  a  story 


fully  and  persuasively  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  can  perform  as 
valuable  a  service  as  their 
straight  news  presentation.” 

A  Natural  Development 

Donald  C.  Urry,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Re¬ 
public  and  Gazette  saw  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising  as  a  “natural 
development  of  what  used  to  be 
called  institutional  advertising.” 

“The  messages  of  the  latter 
were  general,”  he  pointed  out; 
"they  are  now  being  directed  to 
specific  uses.  The  fact  that  com¬ 
panies  and  other  organizations 
have  so  developed  institutional 
advertising  seems  to  reflect  a  need 
for  favorable  public  opinion  that 
can  no  longer  be  filled  through  pub¬ 
licity  stories,  stunts  or  statements. 

“News  columns  are  unsuited  to 
a  complete  exposition  of  an  or¬ 
ganization’s  views  or  position.  It 
is  a  boon  to  reporters  and  editors 
that  this  fact  is  being  recognized. 
Paid  space,  available  to  both  sides 
of  a  controversy,  is  the  only  fair 
way  to  present  an  individual  case.” 

Two  comments  were  received 
on  the  Fortune  article  on  public 
relations  entitled  “Business  Is  Still 
in  Trouble”  that  appeared  in  May, 
1949. 

James  S.  Pope,  managing  editor, 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
saying  he  knew  “so  little  about 
advertising”  preferred  to  send  in 
a  comment  from  Douglas  Cor- 
nette,  assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Cornette  said,  in  part; 

“Although  a  recent  issue  of  For¬ 
tune  indicated  that  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  wasn’t  ‘worth  a  damn,’  I 
can’t  accept  this  opinion  as  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  basic  philos¬ 
ophy.  Whether  or  not  the  message 
gets  across  rests  upon  the  layout 
and  composition  of  the  particular 
public  relations  advertisement. 
Some  of  this  advertising  does  get 
across,  critics  to  the  contrary. 

“The  A  &  P  fight,  conducted  by 
the  Carl  Byoir  public  relations 
firm,  is  a  case  in  point,  where  it 
is  proved  conclusively  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  got  across — but  good. 
During  the  last  few  years,  public 
relations  firms  have  sprung  up  by 
the  scores.  The  better  ones  are  not 
concerned  wholly  with  free  space.” 

Grover  C.  Hall,  Jr.,  editor,  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  observed: 

“The  flyer  that  business  has 
taken  in  the  realm  of  editorial  type 
advertisements  as  a  matter  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  has  been  perceptively 
and  exhaustively  treated  within 
recent  months  by  Fortune  Maga- 


P.R.  Ads  "Idear 
To  Inform  Public 

By  Dwight  Young,  President 
The  American  Society  oi 
Newspaper  Editors 
Dayton,  Ohio  —  It  happens 
that  I  am  a  particularly  strong 
believer  in  what  you  designate 
as  “Public  Re¬ 
lations  Adver¬ 
tising,”  by  in¬ 
dustries,  busi¬ 
ness  organiza- 
t  i  o  n  s  and 
others  whose 
success 
depends  large¬ 
ly  on  public 
acceptance. 

It  has  been 
my  experience 
that  indus-  Dwisht  Young 
trialists  and  others  who  submit 
copy  of  this  type  to  editorial 
departments  for  requested  pub¬ 
lication  prepare  statements 
that  are  much  too  long  or  in¬ 
volved  for  editorial  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  simplest  and  most 
satisfactory  method  of  handling 
this  type  of  material  is  for  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
company  issuing  the  statement 
to  reserve  sufficient  space  in 
the  newspaper  to  permit  a 
proper  display  of  the  material. 
Then  if  the  statement  contains 
any  points  the  editor  considers 
of  sufficient  importance  to  in¬ 
corporate  in  his  news  story  he 
is  free  to  do  so. 

I  am  pleased  to  observe  an 
increasing  tendency  to  use  this 
type  of  advertising,  not  par¬ 
ticularly  because  it  means  in¬ 
creased  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  revenue,  but  because  1 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  the 
most  effective  means  for  either 
side  to  a  controversy  to  get 
its  position  over  to  the  public 
under  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  I  also  am  convinced  it 
is  an  ideal  method  of  inform¬ 
ing  the  public  of  changes  in 
policies,  new  methods  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  accomplishments. 


zine.  Business  is  developing  a  more 
mature  sense  of  responsibility  than 
labor  or  farmers.  They  now  regard 
Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  ‘let  the  public  be 
damned’  indulgence  as  the  belch 
of  a  Pithecanthropus  Erectus 
bully-boy.  Fortune  alleges — and  I 
am  inclined  to  accept  their  testi¬ 
mony — that  business  has  devel¬ 
oped  the  psychology  of  a  tenanl- 
at-sufferance,  and  they  are  seeking 
to  propitiate  the  elements  with 
statements  of  their  case.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hall  com¬ 
mented  that  the  fact  that  public 
relations  advertisers  have  adopted 
the  device  of  editorial-type  adver¬ 
tisements  “simply  mocks  the  in¬ 
cessant  panels  we  editors  hold  on 
What  Is  Wrong  With  the  Editorial 
Page?” 

“Physically,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  an  editorial  page  and 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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SOMETHING 
NEW  IS 
COOKING 
ON  THE 
OLD  MESABI 
RANGE... 


This  is  part  of  the  Mesabi  Range.  The  hole  is  getting  bigger,  the  reserve  of  high 
iron  ore  growing  smaller,  but  science  will  try  to  reclaim  the  lower  grade  ores  here. 


The  big  hole  in  the  ground  pictured  above  was  a  puzzle  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  The  geologists  and  mining  engineers  of 
the  American  steel  industry  foresaw  the  day  when  the  high  grade  ^ 

ore  left  in  the  Mesabi  mines  would  be  getting  dangerously  low. 

Many  steel  companies  set  to  work  to  scour  the  free  world  for  new 

ore  fields.  Rich  deposits  were  found  in  Labrador,  Venezuela  and 

Liberia,  but  the  metallurgists  who  concentrated  on  the  toughest 

problem  of  all  are  working  to  give  America  a  new  supply  of  iron 

ore  right  here  at  home.  Plans  are  under  way  for  nearly  200  mil- 

Ijon  dollars  of  investment  by  steel  companies  to  produce  ore  from 

taconite.  Pilot  plants  to  make  the  little  pellets  shown  at  the  lower 

right  are  now  in  operation.  If  actual  production  is  as  good  as  now  ^ 

seems  possible,  millions  of  tons  of  iron  that  have  been  locked  in 

taconite  rock  can  be  used  . . .  Like  most  of  the  things  that  give  our  ,  Jk 

country  an  edge  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  unlocking  the  tacon- 

ite  rock  was  the  result  of  competition  for  growth  within  private  in  the  search  to  find  new  reserves  of 
industry.  iron  ore,  the  researchers  didn’t  have 

to  leave  home.  This  metallurgist  is 
•  studying  a  brand  new  source  of 

The  full  story  of  the  struggle  to  make  iron  available  from  domestic  ore. 
taconite  to  steel  plants  is  told  in  this  booklet.  Write  for  a  copy. 

It’s  factual,  excellent  for  use  by  schools.  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  New  York. 


Taconite  rock  has  layers  of  iron  Powder  the  rock  and  magnetic 
all  through  it,  but  there  is  too  processes  can  pick  out  the  iron, 
much  rock  for  blast  furnace  use.  but  a  blast  furnace  can’t  use 

iron  dust  either. 


The  metallurgists  found  a  way 
to  make  golf  ball-size  pellets  of 
iron.  Other  engineers  developed 
a  way  to  make  them  in  qucmtity. 
Result  will  be  vast  new  ore  re¬ 
serves  in  the  United  States. 
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Plant  City  Ads  Aid  Kaiser  Steel 

Community  Responsibility 
Is  P.  R.  Program  Key 

Oakland,  Calif. — Acceptance  of  research  showing  the  net  worth  of 
an  advertised  company  is  greater  than  a  similar  org^ization,  without 
advertising  benefks,  paid  Kaiser  Steel  Corporation  a  big  dividend  at  the 
end  of  its  first  year. 

Today,  18  months  after  the  nine-year-old  organization  began  regu¬ 
lar  advertising,  the  corporation  rests  assured  its  promotion  through 
the  printed  word  will  continue  to  pay  regular  dividends. 

Such  is  the  assuraiKe  of  John  Wintersteen,  advertising  manager  of 
Kaiser  Steel  for  Kaiser  Services  at  headquarters  here  for  that  cor¬ 
poration — and  other  Henry  J.  Kaiser  organizations. 


Ads  in  Newspapers 
Get  Out  the  Vote 

Lxxally-sponsored  “Get-out-the- 
,  .1  *  f  j  ■  <»  Vote”  ads  appeared  in  1,351  news- 

wo  bl^t  furnaces  producing  2,4M  last  Fall  as  part  of  the 

^  J  »  I  1 J  u  •  campaign  were  supplemented  by 

Trade  Journal  Ads  Help  editorial  support,  advertising  cov- 
Assisting  in  this  regional  appli-  erage  reached  an  all-time  high  for 
cation  of  a  western  production  for  a  short  term  drive,  the  Council 
a  western  population  is  trade  pa-  stated.  Much  of  the  credit  for 
per  advertising,  with  copy  to  six  a  record  vote,  however,  is  attribut- 
joumals  in  fields  for  specific  ed  to  the  ad  campaign, 
products,  such  as  line  pipe  copy  Total  newspaper  linage  amount- 
in  oil  and  g^  publications;  a  ed  to  5,930,000  lines,  according 
regional  plumbing  magazine  and  to  the  Council, 
five  general  trade  publications. 


The  trade  journals  use  the  same 
illustrations  as  the  newspapers,  it 
was  pointed  out.  These  are  line 
drawings,  effective  on  both  pulp 
and  glossy  paper. 

Kaiser  Steel’s  public  relations 
for  employes  and  their  neighbors 
is  conducted  in  a  series  of  12  ad¬ 
vertisements  now  under  way  in  13 
daily  and  weekly  papers  in  the 
area  about  the  Fontana  plant. 


vicepresident  in  charge  of  public 
relations  and  advertising,  Kaiser 
Steel,  and  Earl  S.  Reynolds,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  at  the  mill. 
Mr.  Reynolds  is  advisor  on  the 
plant-city  advertising. 

Prime  factor  in  public  relations 
with  newspapers  is  the  Kaiser 
Steel  monthly,  “Westward.”  This 
is  devoted  to  the  West,  as  its  name 
implies,  and  contains  factual  ar- 


These  go  into  every  community  information,  humor,  pic- 

where  a  large  number  of  em-  after  the 

ployes  live.  The  program  has 


The  first  dividend  came  as  the  of  these  is  a  metropolitan  news- 
result  of  an  unscheduled  move,  paper  schedule  based  on  the 


been  under  way  for  nine  months 
now. 

The  cky-plant  advertising  to 
date  has  told  of  the  National 
Orange  Show  at  San  Bernardino; 
“the  bright  side  of  taxes” — mean¬ 
ing  schools,  libraries,  etc.;  how 
Kaiser  “stretches  water”;  and 


manner  of  a  regional  Reader's 
Digest,  although  its  material  is 
written  especially  for  the  maga¬ 
zine. 

Only  advertising  is  Kaiser  Steel 
on  the  back  page.  Because  of  its 
fine  production  ^id  quality  con¬ 
tent,  the  publication  has  jumped 
from  7,500  to  15,000  copies 


and  the  results  were  unexpectedly  theme  that  the  corporation  was  how  the  company’s  presently  ex-  ^ 

impressive,  Mr.  Wintersteen  told  “Built  to  Serve  the  West.”  The  tra  acreage  for  future  develop- 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Kaiser  Steel  other  is  a  series  of  plant-city  ad-  ment  is  used  to  grow  walnuts.^ 

advertising  had  been  under  way  vertisements  placed  in  the  daily  “Where  ingots  and  walnuts 

little  more  than  12  months  when  and  weekly  newspapers  within  a  grow  together”  reports  that  400  ® 

^e  corporation  announced  a  re-  radius  of  50  miles  of  the  corpora-  acres  adjacent  to  the  steel  mills 

financing  program  totalling  $125,-  lion’s  plant  at  Fontana,  in  South-  produce  walnuts,  barley,  grapes  m"  ‘ 

000,000  which  included  the  sale  ern  California.  and  other  prodiurts.  and  “the  f^t  Wintersteen.  the  tenor 

of  $40,000,000  in  stock  units  to  ,,  c  n  t  *  ir*  •  .  p  that  agriculture  and  steel  prodS^ 

Uses  Dailies’  Financial  Pages  agricuiiurc  ano  sieei  proouc  vaned  pronouncements  of 

tion  flounsh  side  by  side  attests 

to  the  cleanliness  of  the  Kaiser 


the  public. 

The  stock  offering  was  heavily 
oversubscribed,  and  public  recog- 


In  the  metropolitan  schedule 
for  the  general  public,  the 


Steel  plant.” 

Responsibility  to  Community 
Located  in  an  area  where  water 


praise. 

Set  Our  House  In  Order 

“Our  public  relations  policy  has 
been  to  set  our  house  in  order 
and  to  invite  the  people  to  take  a 


nition  of  the  company  gained  company  uses  the  dailies  of  San 
through  its  public  relations  adver-  Frui^isco  and  Oakland.  The  con- 
tising  played  a  large  part  in  the  linuinK  schedule  calls  for  26  ad- 
success  of  the  sale.  The  dramatic  vertisements,  using  all  the  morning  is  of  golden  value,  another  of  the  look  at  it,”  Mr.  Wintersteen  re- 
in^yact  of  the  move  can  be  real-  ‘^a'lics  and  a  mixture  of  the  after-  plant-city  series  points  out  that  ported.  “And  the  general  theme 
ized  from  a  brief  recapitulation.  papers  of  the  two  cities,  a  $3,000,000  water  conservation  of  our  advertising  has  been  to 

The  youthful  advertised-company  Financial  pages  are  used  generally,  plant  enables  re-use  of  water  with  establish  Kaiser  Steel  as  an  im- 
obtained  $60,000,000  from  10  'vith  opposite-editorial  page  space  a  loss  of  less  than  2|4  per  cent.  portant  factor  in  the  West’s  steel 

large  insurance  companies,  a  six-  preferred  in  some  cases.  “We  have  a  responsibility  to  production. 

year-bank  credit  and  $40,000,000  “Exclusively  Western”  is  the  the  community  which  we  feel  im-  “In  developing  that  theme,  the 
in  preferred  and  common  stock  caption  of  one  ad  in  this  “exclus-  portant,”  reported  Mr.  Winter-  company  has  done  remarkably 
units.  This  enabled  provisions  for  ively  western”  series,  and  the  steen.  “We  have  more  than  5,000  well  in  just  18  morths,”  he  said, 
further  expansion  and  payment  of  words  appear  beneath  a  cowboy  employes  at  Fontana  and  in  the  A  former  Marine  Corps  ser- 
a  $97,000,000  R.F.C.  loan.  boot.  Riding  spurs  and  other  typi-  ore  mine.  Many  are  from  the  geant  who  was  on  the  San  Fran- 

Public  acceptance  of  this  major  cal  Coast  accoutrements  also  have 
financing  move  was  only  an  indi-  been  used. 


rect  result  of  advertising,  Mr. 
Wintersteen  pointed  out,  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  success  of  the  basic 
policy  of  making  Kaiser  Steel 
known  to  as  many  people  as  pos- 


“Steel  has  no  sex  appeal,  no 
glamour,”  explained  Mr.  Winter¬ 
steen.  “We  can  sell  dependability 
of  delivery,  quality  control — and 


East.  Many  grow  chickens  or  cisco  Chronicle  at  the  war’s  close, 
oranges  in  addition  to  working  for  Mr.  Wintersteen  began  a  newspa- 
us.  They  are  part  of  their  com-  per  career  on  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
munity  life,  and  we  feel  we  are  Journal  in  1927.  He  has  since 
too.”  been  with  the  Omaha  Bee-News 

The  600-line  advertisements  in  and  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune. 


_ ^  -  —  r—  West  the  plant-city  series  are  used  in  He  first  entered  advertising  when 

sible.  Nor  was  the  advertising  Coast’s  only  fully  integrated  steel  both  daily  and  weekly  papers.  The  he  began  work  with  Kaiser  Ser- 
planned  wkh  the  idea  of  refinanc-  plant.  company’s  advertising  is  prepared  vices. 

ing  in  mind,  he  stressed.  “Some  people  are  not  even  by  Young  &  Rubicam’s  San  Fran-  The  nine-year-old  Kaiser  Steel 

Instead,  there  are  two  basic  aware  that  there  is  iron  ore  in  cisco  office.  Fred  Crawshaw  is  Corp.  was,  in  its  beginning  years, 
phases  of  the  Kaiser  Steel  adver-  California,  yet  at  Eagle  Mountain  account  executive.  completely  engrossed  in  U.  S. 

Using  which  is  regional  in  scope  we  have  ore  for  scores  and  scores  CorrelaUng  the  advertising  and  Government  war  contracts.  De- 
yet  results  in  distribution  of  ap-  of  years  to  come.  Our  coal  is  public  relations  policy  wkh  Mr.  spke  that  delay,  k  is  in  advertis- 
proximately  50  per  cent  of  the  cooked  in  ovens  in  Carbon  Coun-  Wintersteen  and  Mr.  Crawshaw  ing  at  an  early  age — and  reaping 
appropriation  in  newspapers.  One  ty,  Utah.  At  Fontana  we  have  are  A.  P.  Heiner,  assistant  to  the  good  benefits  promptly. 
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You’ve  probably  never  seen  an  Easter  ham  into  as  many  as  80  different  pork  prod- 

delivered  like  this — and  you  don’t  want  to.  ucts  that  may  be  bought  by  as  many 

You  want  just  ham — not  a  whole  hog.  different  people. 

It’s  specific  wants  like  these  that  put  You  buy  what  you  want  when  you  want 

the  meat  packing  companies  in  business  a  it.  And  the  cost  of  this  service  is  kept 
long  time  ago.  And  it’s  these  same  wants  remarkably  low  by  other  activities  of  meat 
that  keep  them  in  business.  packing.  By  saving  and  finding  buyers  for 

You,  of  course,  can  use  only  i  small  by-products  that  end  up  in  such  things 

part  of  a  meat  animal  at  one  time.  But  the  as  pharmaceuticals,  shoes,  buttons,  brushes 

meat  packer  sees  to  it  that  all  the  meat  and  insulation,  meat  packers  earn  an 

finds  customers — that  there  is  no  waste.  important  income  that  is  applied  against 

A  single  porker,  for  instance,  is  converted  the  cost  of  processing  meat. 

American  Meat  Institute 

Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 
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Editors'  Views 


of  doubt  and  disunity  have  been  idea  advertising  that  will  take  up  about  the  need  of  reeducating 
sown,  and  America  is  reaping  a  the  national  economy  phase  by  America  in  its  way  of  life.  Any 


rnntinui>A  irr,m  nnaa  harvest  of  Msms’  and  discord  as  phase,  and  tell  its  story  in  lang-  business-sponsored  messages  to  ex- 
‘  ^  *  the  result.  uage  that  all  Americans  can  easily  plain  business  problems  to  the 

“Had  it  not  been  for  institu-  understand.”  public,  to  help  Americans  to  a 

even  business  men  have  discovered  tional  and  public  relations  adver-  A  concluding  statement,  one  realization  of  their  splendid  heri- 

the  fact.  To  read  Hearst’s  Angry  tising  by  business  and  industry,  from  Lester  F.  Kimmel,  editor  tage,  is  worth  while. 

Man,  Mr.  Pegler,  is  to  discern  and  many  non-profit  patriotic  or-  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  “And  business  is  not  the  loser, 
what  is  wrong  with  the  editorial  ganizations,  there  is  no  telling  typifies  the  thinking  of  many  edi-  This  type  of  advertising  is  usually 
page;  there  just  aren’t  many  what  America’s  plight  might  be  tors.  He  said:  in  good  taste,  often  enhances  a 

writers  in  the  business  today.  Per-  today.  But  these  advertising  ef-  “Public  relations  advertising  is  warmth  of  feeling  between  mer- 

sonal  magnetism  has  passed  its  forts  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  ^  welcome  change  from  receipt  chant  and  customer,  and  so  pro¬ 
menopause  ^on  the  American  edi-  need.  of  voluminous  free  publicity,  most  motes  demand,  particularly  for 

torial  page.”  “What  is  most  urgently  needed  of  which  went  into  the  waste-  brand  names.  The  higher  the 

Michael  Bradshaw,  editor.  To-  to  pull  the  country  out  of  the  basket.  It  is  a  valuable  expres-  basis  of  business  appeal,  the  more 
ledo  (O.)  Blade  added  as  his  mess  into  which  is  has  been  sion  of  that  sense  of  urgency  esteem  business  will  win  for  its 
newspaper’s  opinion  that  “the  in-  plunged,  is  public  relations,  or  which  business  feels  increasingly  products.” 
crease  and  development  of  public 
relations  advertising  indicates  that 

business  and  industry  are  becom-  ('  ( 

ing  increasingly  aware  of  their  <[  ,  ^  f 

responsibility  for  the  sociological  I  i 

effects  of  technological  progress.”  S  f- - 1  \  I  ) 

“The  most  common  complaint  ^  I  III  c 

of  our  modem  age  is  that  man  (I  ifLtSjiMjiMXL  \  \  #/  I  t 

cannot  keep  up  with  his  machines  V\\  i J  R  'V/  \ 

and  the  infinite  variety  of  things  \  \  '  //  ■  //  \ 

which  they  produce,”  the  state-  |»  N.  S 

ment  continued. 

“What  this  means,  of  course,  is  )  > 

that  sociology  has  not  kept  pace  >  n  \ 

with  technology,  that  our  behavior  ’  \ 

lags  behind  our  science,  that  most  K  ^  f|  i  > 

people  do  not  understand  the  in-  _  *  if  w  A  /'K  L  -  /  7 

stitutions,  the  processes,  the  com-  *|  AACjD  D  mAf  r  I  ? 

plicated  principles  of  ^u^  and  |i  I  ^  f 

vice  for  closing  this  gap.  Mali  I'  ) 

in  his  human  and  civic  relation-  (|  H  S 

ships  must  be  raised  to  the  i.ame  / 

plane  as  man  who  enjoys  the  S  i 

gadgets,  conveniences,  and  luxur-  ]•  ? 

ies  of  this  industrial-scientific  age.  ([  Over  the  past  few  years.  The  Mutual  ship”  to  meet  the  changes  and  chal-  t 
Public  relations  advertising,  which  <  t,-,  i  c*  S 

goes  beyond  buying  and  selling,  has  established  one  of  the  most  lenges  of  tomorrow.  f 

must  inform  the  masses  as  to  how  >  comprehensive  programs  of  personnel  The  Mutual  Life’s  personnel  training  ji 

thfog^therwa'Ilt^Llly’^or?  and!  >  education  in  the  life  insurance  business.  program  teaches  the  indkddual  the  f 

in  some  cases,  how  the  things  can  |  Some  5,000  persons,  in  the  Home  Office  fundamentals  of  his  own  job  and  en- 

oest  be  used.  c  and  in  the  field,  actively  participate.  ables  him  to  prepare  for  advancement.  ]• 

•  P*‘?8''ess  has  been  made  )  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  pro-  It  also  familiarizes  him  with  the  work  < 

m  this  direction.  But  more,  much  (  juu-i 

more,  must  be  done  if  the  human  f  gram.  The  first,  of  course,  is  to  help  our  of  other  departments  and  how  his 

race  is  to  catch  up  and  keep  in  people  do  their  present  jobs  better.  The  job  is  related  to  the  Company’s  overall  ]• 

is  constantly  being  transformed  ]>  second  is  to  develop  reserve  leader-  operation. 

by  new  inventions  and  discover-  (! 

ies.”  (• 

Caleb  J.  King,  editorial  page  HOME  OFFICE  COURSES  COURSES  FOR  THE  FIELD 

^itor,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-  Indoctrination  for  n«w  employees  Three-year  training  program  for  Field  Under-  ([ 

Union,  said  that  “convincing  evi-  (•  writers  * 

dence  of  the  value  of  public  re-  (*  College  graduate*,  training  program  .  ' 

_ *  •  a.i_  Proorom  for  Tmining  Attittonfs,  who  ovortoo  i 

lations  adv^ising  is  seen  in  the  ,  Educational  refund  plan  (for  extra-curricular  field  Underwriter.’ training  .chool.  ( 

chaotic  world  conditions  of  today.  S  tfudiet)  , 

“In  America  lack  of  apprecia-  !>  Supervi.or.’ training  program  *  program  for  Agwey  Manager,  and  AtsUtant  , 

don  of  our  system  of  government  Manager.,  who  train  and  .upervi..  Field  Under-  , 

has  been  encouraged  in  certain  Training  for  management  po.t.  wnter.  I 

areas  of  education,  which  have  JuniorOfficertraining,for*electeddivi*ionhead*  Home  Office  cour.e  for  Agency  Ca.hier*  ^ 

been  developing  for  many  years.  S _  | 

In  these  areas  American  history  )  ( 

has  been  largely  ignored;  the  high  J  j 

principles  and  emphasis  on  indi-  v  §■  ■  ■  ■  A  A  ■  ■  Vi  IIAIIIVV  1 

vidual  rights  and  freedoms  have  )  |  H  P  BB  U  |  U  A  l_  L I  P  E 

been  soft-pedaled.  Objectives  em-  >  mciinAyrc  rnuDsuv  r  yciif  vobk  * 

bodied  in  the  Declaration  of  In-  (•  IMSURANCE  COMPANY  of  HEW  YORK  ^ 

dependence  and  the  Federal  Con-  <'  ' 

stitution  have  been  sidetracked.  BROAD W AY  AT  5 5  th  S T  REET  •  NEW  YORK  19.  NEW  YORK  i 

“Where  these  principles  and  ]• 

rights  have  been  uprooted,  seeds 


Over  the  past  few  years.  The  Mutual 
Life  has  established  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  programs  of  personnel 
education  in  the  life  insurance  business. 
Some  5,000  persons,  in  the  Home  Office 
and  in  the  field,  actively  participate. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  pro¬ 
gram.  The  first,  of  course,  is  to  help  our 
people  do  their  present  jobs  better.  The 
second  is  to  develop  “reserve  leader- 

HOME  OFFICE  COURSES 
Indoctrination  for  now  employoe* 

College  graduate.,  training  program 


ship”  to  meet  the  changes  and  chal¬ 
lenges  of  tomorrow. 

The  Mutual  Life’s  personnel  training 
program  teaches  the  individual  the 
fundamentals  of  his  own  job  and  en¬ 
ables  him  to  prepare  for  advancement. 
It  also  familiarizes  him  with  the  work 
of  other  departments  and  how  his 
job  is  related  to  the  Company’s  overall 
operation. 

COURSES  FOR  THE  FIELD 

Throo-yoar  training  program  for  Fiold  Under- 
writor* 


,  ,  Program  for  Training  A**i*lant*,  who  ovor.o. 

Educational  rofund  plan  (for  oxtra-curricular  Undorwritor.’  training  .ch.ol* 


.tudie.) 

Suporvi.or*’  training  program 
Training  for  managomeni  po.t* 

Junior  Officer  training,  for  .elected  divi.ion  head* 


Program  for  Agency  Manager*  and  A**i*tanl 
Manager*,  who  train  and  .upervi.e  Field  Under¬ 
writer* 

Home  Office  cour.e  for  Agency  Ca.hier* 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

BROADWAY  AT  55  th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  19.  NEW  YORK 
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- PUBUC  RELATIONS  FORUM - 

*Going  Places  *  Theme 
OfRailroad*s  Advertising 

By  W.  A.  Dietze 

Public  Relations  Officer 

Chicago,  Milwaukee.  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  R.R.  Co. 


Our  public  relations  advertising 
is  intended  to  portray  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Road  as  a  service  institution 
and  tell  how  it  contributes  to  the 
welfare  of  the  communities  it 
serves.  In  large  part  it  goes  into 
all  the  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  on  our  lines,  b^ause  we 
want  to  get  down  to  “grass  roots” 
with  our  story — into  the  towns 
where  our  employes  and  a  large 
share  of  our  customers  live. 


lSf2  Wrnimt  ««m  «<r«k.  ir**  <!•«>■ 

m  dk*  lltwiiiw  Vair  wmi  mi  c1m*m  fMr*  m 

i  A.  TWr'«  ■  tmMwI.  hicb 


oatfAi  at  bKtm*0K  trnrnm  mimn— 
ihilfllll  — IMAAtW 

Yea.  tlM  MAwwIm*  RmW  ••  pimtt 

»ad  M  r—di  lu  da  in  Kiqtaw  iuA  te  dw  bsM  way 
Ml  «r  bMM  iraan.  ' 


AamI  ^Mi  Mr  i*  prti’ipl  cniM  Ailt 


^  nnwMMi*.  tt.  **ri  *«•  racme  tAuto** 


We  now  have  under  way  a  cam¬ 
paign  we  think  is  unusual.  We  call 
it  our  traffic -insXiftutional  campaign. 
It  combines  a  strong  bid  for 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  with 
an  institutional  story  about  the 
modernization  of  our  facilities  and 
rejuvenation  of  our  personnel  since 
the  close  of  World  War  II.  The 
theme,  “Going  Places,”  s^l^  for 
itself.  The  advertisements  not  only 
call  our  customers’  attention  to 
t  these  improvements,  but  serve  to 
impress  our  employes  with  the 
fact  that  their  railroad  is  going 
ahead  more  effectively  than  we 
could  do  it  in  any  other  way. 

The  advertisements,  in  various 
sizes,  are  appearing  in  133  daily 
newspapers,  including  new^pers 
in  a  number  of  off-line  cities  where 
we  have  agencies,  all  on-Hne  dail¬ 
ies.  and  507  on-line  weeklies,  as 
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well  as  a  selected  list  of  national  | 
news  and  business  magazines.  Spe-  ; 
cial  employe  attention  is  directed 
to  this  campaign  by  a  feature  ar-  i 
tide  in  the  February  issue  of  our  | 
Milwaukee  Road  Magazine. 

Last  year  was  the  Milwaukee  i 
Road’s  Centennial  year,  and  we  ; 
capitalized  on  this  fact  in  our  I 
1950  public  relations  advertising.  I 
The  campaign  was  opened  in  Jan-  j 
uary  with  a  general  release  to  all  | 
on-line  newspapers  on  the  theme  I 
of  opening  our  second  century.  ' 
During  the  year,  special  Centen-  i 
nial  community  gatherings  were  | 
held  in  89  cities  on  our  lines,  and  , 
in  each  instance  these  were  ac-  ■ 
companied  by  special  Centennial  ' 
advertisements  in  these  cities.  In  ' 
November,  another  release  to  all 
on-line  papers  stressed  the  idea  of 
looking  ahead  to  the  future. 

Climax  of  our  Centennial  pro-  j 
gram  was  a  re-enactment  of  the  : 
first  run  of  the  Milwaukee  Road’s  . 
first  train.  This  took  place  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  on  November  20,  1950.  It 
was  preceded  by  a  “birthday”  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  all  Wisconsin  pa¬ 
pers,  inviting  all  those  who  could 
to  attend  the  celebration. 

Consistent  with  our  policy  of  I 
presenting  our  railroad  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  our  employes  as  a  worthy  ] 
example  of  free  enterprise,  our  ! 
public  relations  newspaper  adver-  ! 
rising  in  1949  took  the  specific  I 
form  of  reminding  residents  of  I 
the  territory  we  serve  of  how  | 
much  the  Milwaukee  Road  pays 
in  local  taxes,  and  how  these 
taxes  help  to  maintain  the  local 
governments.  Special  stress  was  1 
laid  on  the  fact  that  much  of  this  I 
money  goes  to  maintain  schools.  I 
We  also  talked  about  how  our 
purchases  and  wages  paid  our  | 
employes  help  local  communities.  I 

The  general  theme  was  that  the  | 
Milwaukee  Road  is  a  partner  in  I 
every  community  it  serves.  About  j 
the  time  these  advertisements  ap-  ! 
peared  in  each  state,  all  our  em¬ 
ployes  in  that  state  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  president  of  our  rail¬ 
road,  together  with  a  reprint  of 
the  advertisement,  emphasizing 
the  contribution  the  railroad  is 
making  and  pointing  out  that  em¬ 
ployes  could  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  Milwaukee  Road  is 
paying  its  own  way. 

■ 

Seven-Column  Special 

Eugene,  Ore.  —  A  104-page 
“Forward  from  Fifty”  edition  in 
seven-column  format  was  pub¬ 
lished  Sunday,  Feb.  18,  by  the 
Eugene  Register-Guard. 
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A  WEAK  LINK 
IN  THE  NATION’S  SECURITY 

The  railroads  have  just  demonstrated  to  the  .\merican 
public  that  they  are  one  of  the  weakest  links  in  this  country’s 
chain  of  national  security.  It  will  take  a  lot  of  doing — or 
undoing — to  convince  the  public  otherwise.  Whatever  is  to 
l^e  said  about  the  factors  behind  the  strikes  of  December  and 
February  and  about  who  is  to  blame,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  railroad  industry  stands  indicted  by  public  opinion. 

The  test  of  reliability  is  ciuite  simple — perhaps  too 
simple.  Either  the  railroads  deliver,  or  they  don’t.  Last 
month  thej^  didn’t;  they  were  seriously  crippled  by  wide¬ 
spread  strikes  which  were  no  less  damaging  for  their 
being  labeled  by  labor  as  "spontaneous.” 

Where  do  we  go  from  here.^  If  the  pattern  of  the  past 
is  to  he  followed,  the  answer  is  “Nowhere”;  we  just  drift 
from  one  crisis  into  another  until  the  government  is  prodded 
into  some  type  of  hysterical  action  which  can  only  leave 
labor  and  management  wondering  what  hit  them. 

The  industry  can  accept  the  inevitability  of  labor  re¬ 
lations  by  government  decree,  first  as  a  feature  of  war¬ 
time  mobilization,  and  then  as  a  permanent  fixture;  or 
it  can  make  one  last  determined  effort  to  salvage  its 
affairs  from  government  dictation. 

If,  however,  railway  and  labor  and  management  are  as  firm 
believers  in  the  American  system  as  they  profess  to  be,  they 
can  pause  now  to  take  stock  of  their  affairs  and  try  to  plot 
a  new  course.  They  face  not  the  encroachment  of  a  totali¬ 
tarian  government,  but  the  force  of  public  opinion  th.it  some 
day  soon  is  likely  to  demand — and  get — government  guaran¬ 
tees  of  railroad  stability. 

The  foregoing  excerpts  are  from  an  article  by  Sidney 
A.  Levy  appearing  in  the  March  issue  of  RAILWAY 
progress,  containing  48  pages  of  authoritative  infor¬ 
mation  on  America's  most  vital  industry.  Free  copies 
will  be  mmled  on  request. 
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*Standard*Ads  All  Year  *Round 


Renews  10  Institutional  Ads 
In  154  Mid-West  Newspapers 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ind.)  lives 
and  preaches  good  public  relations 
the  year  ’round. 

The  firm’s  carefully-conceived 
public  relations  program  is  close¬ 
ly  integrated  with  its  advertising 
which  goes  beyond  selling  gasoline 
and  oil,  and  deals  with  institution¬ 
al  messages.  The  latter  phase  is 
in  its  fifth  year  of  development, 
featuring  10  monthly  advertise¬ 
ments  appearing  principally  in 
newspapers. 

Standard  officials  preach  public 
relations  like  an  evangelist  does 
religion.  Such  a  program  helps  to 
balance  the  “human  equation”  by 
keeping  the  organization  in  proper 
perspective  in  the  eyes  of  its  em¬ 
ployes,  stockholders,  and  the 
public. 

Hold  Ad-PR  Clinic 

During  the  past  month,  nearly 
30  “adpreps”  (advertising  and 
public  relations  representatives) 
from  the  company’s  sales  divisions 
in  15  Mid-West  states,  along  with 
refinery  and  subsidiary  represent¬ 
atives,  have  attended  a  training 
clinic  in  Chicago. 

The  four-week  clinic  program 
included  lectures,  panel  discussions 
and  workshops  covering  company 
indoctrination,  fundamentals  of 
advertising  and  public  relations, 
photography,  oral  and  written  ex¬ 
pression  and  office  administration. 
The  sessions  followed  the  formu¬ 
la:  “Learn  by  Doing.” 

Specialists  in  many  fields  ad¬ 
dressed  the  clinic.  Headliners  in¬ 
cluded  Dr.  Robert  E.  Wilson, 
chairman  of  the  company;  Dr. 
Burleigh  Gardner,  Social  Research, 
Inc.,  dealing  with  social  psycholo¬ 
gy;  Robert  Gunning,  conducting  a 
series  of  workshop  sessions  on 
readable  writing;  and  a  number  of 
Standard  men  and  outside  experts. 

Renew  Institutional  Ads 

Coordinators  were  Conger  Rey¬ 
nolds,  public  relations  director, 
and  Wesley  I.  Nunn,  advertising 
nianager. 

While  the  “adpreps”  were 
studying  techniques  of  merchan¬ 
dising  Standard’s  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  and  learning  public  relations 
work  at  the  community  level,  the 
company  itself  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  talk  to  the  public  in 
terms  of  institutional  ads. 

On  Feb.  11,  Standard  of  Indi¬ 
ana  launched  the  first  ad  of  its 
1951  institutional  series  in  key 
Sunday  newspapers.  The  initial 
ad  dealt  with  a  big  subject,  the 
size  of  the  company.  In  America, 
a  company’s  bigness  is  one  of  the 


best  proofs  of  its  usefulness,  the 
ad  asserted. 

“Companies  stay  big  because 
millions  of  customers  keep  them 
big,”  the  copy  explained.  “The 
same  people  who  helped  make 
any  business  big  can  make  it  small 
again,  if  they  find  more  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  buying  the  products  and 
services  of  its  competitors.” 

Use  154  Newspapers 
The  ad  featured  a  large  map  of 
U.  S.,  across  which  were  printed 


Nunn  Reynolds 

the  questions:  “Too  Big?  Should 
it  be  split  up?”  Silly  questions,  ad¬ 
mitted  the  ad,  “and  yet  there  are 
some  men  in  this  big  country 
who  are  critical  of  bigness.  .  .  .” 

The  1951  campaign,  using  the 
picture-caption  technique,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  size,  profits,  ownership,  em¬ 
ploye  relations  and  company  in¬ 
tegration.  Ten  monthly  ads  will 
appear  in  154  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  90  Sunday  papers,  58  dailies 
and  six  weeklies. 

The  same  series,  in  a  more  lim¬ 
ited  schedule,  will  appear  in  farm 
papers,  teachers’  magazines,  oil- 
trade  publications  and  press-trade 
journals.  In  addition,  the  same  in¬ 
stitutional  story  will  be  told  on 
Standard’s  radio  broadcasts. 

Same  Basic  Objectives 

Basic  objectives  of  the  1951  in¬ 
stitutional  campaign  continue  to 
be  the  same  as  in  previous  years, 
Mr.  Nunn  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  These  objectives,  he  said, 
are: 

“1.  To  build  good  will  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

“2.  To  explain  our  company’s 
activities. 

“3.  To  interpret  management’s 
objectives  and  show  that  our  com¬ 
pany  has  a  positive,  continuing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  well  being  of  its  em¬ 
ployes,  its  stockholders  and  the 
public. 

“4.  To  refute,  without  argument, 
the  popular  misconceptions  about 
the  industry  in  general  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  particu¬ 
lar. 


“5.  To  establish  definitely  the 
role  of  our  contpany  and  the  pe¬ 
troleum  industry  in  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  economy  of  our  nation.” 

Long-Range  Planning 

Such  an  overall  program  re¬ 
quires  long-range  planning,  Mr. 
Nunn  explained.  To  formulate 
and  to  prepare  such  an  institution¬ 
al  advertising  campaign,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  an  advertising  working 
committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Nunn 
and  including  on  it  Mr.  Reynolds, 
public  relations  director,  and  heads 
of  such  departments  as  sales,  in¬ 
dustrial  relations,  marketing  and 
product  research. 

The  advertising  working  com¬ 
mittee,  in  turn,  submits  its  ideas  to 
the  institutional  advertising  policy 
committee,  composed  of  top  man¬ 
agement.  Final  approval  comes 
from  the  board  of  directors. 

Working  closely  with  company 
officials  is  the  Chicago  office  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.,  advertising  agency  plac¬ 
ing  Standard’s  institutional  ads, 
which  are  entirely  apart  from  the 
firm’s  product  and  service  ads. 
BBD&O  has  the  knack  of  person¬ 
alizing  Standard’s  public  relations 
policies. 

Study  Attitude  Surveys 

Public  relations  copy  stems 
from  such  fundamental  sources  as 
the  company’s  continuing  public 
and  dealer  attitude  surveys. 
Through  review  and  interpretation 
of  such  findings,  those  responsible 
for  planning  institutional  messages 
know  what  people  like  about 
Standard  Oil  and  what  they  don’t 
like — and  why. 

The  1951  series  has  the  definite 
objective  of  better  employe-public 
understanding  of  the  company  as 
a  whole.  The  current  campaign 
will  discuss  Standard  of  Indiana 
from  the  standpoint  of: 

1.  Size:  To  show  importance 
of  size  and  scope  in  serving  the 
public  efficiently  and  well. 

2.  Ownership:  To  inform  the 
public  the  company  has  97,000 
owners  and  that  no  one  man  or 
woman  owns  as  much  as  1%  of 
the  stock  and  no  one  institution 
owns  as  much  as  5%. 

3.  Profits:  To  explain  how 
profits  are  used  to  benefit  the 
public. 

4.  Employe  Relations:  To 
show  the  company  is  a  good  place 
to  work. 

5.  Integration:  To  show  that 
it  is  in  the  public  interest. 

A  Continuing  Effort 

Mr.  Nunn  pointed  out  that  man¬ 
agement  retains  a  maximum  de¬ 
gree  of  flexibility  in  planning  and 
releasing  its  institutional  ads  so 
as  to  keep  them  timely.  Public, 
employe  and  dealer  opinion  is 
constantly  checked,  he  added. 
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Sample  of  1950  Standard  ad  per¬ 
sonalizing  the  company’s  employe 
relations.  .Ad  features  wedding  of 
one  employe,  telling  story  in  pic¬ 
tures  and  captions. 

“We  think  in  terms  of  continu¬ 
ation  of  this  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram,”  he  said.  “We  want  to  make 
it  more  valuable  and  more  in¬ 
formative  from  yiar  to  year.” 

At  the  training,  clinic  for  “ad¬ 
preps,”  Dr.  Wilson,  board  chair¬ 
man,  discussed  company  organiza¬ 
tion.  Management,  he  said,  is 
showing  greater  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  advertising  and 
public  relations  activities  in  com¬ 
pany  operations. 

Called  Key  Men 

Dr.  Wilson  said  that  specialists 
in  advertising  and  public  relations 
are  key  men  in  selling  a  company, 
its  leadership,  its  policies,  and 
enhancing  public  understanding 
and  good  will.  He  told  the  group 
they  should  look  upon  themselves 
as  “pioneers,  breaking  through 
frontiers  of  ignorance  and  preju¬ 
dice  that  restrict  full  development 
of  a  company’s  public  service  and 
its  potential  usefulness.” 

Mr.  Reynolds  outlined  the  com¬ 
pany’s  broad  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram,  citing  specific  objectives  and 
guiding  principles.  “We  want  peo¬ 
ple  to  like  us  and  the  free  econ¬ 
omy  of  which  we  are  a  part,”  he 
said,  “so  that  they  will: 

“(1)  Buy  Standard  products; 
(2)  want  to  work  for  the  com¬ 
pany  or  represent  it;  (3)  invest 
money  in  its  stock;  (4)  feel  that 
their  own  interests  are  served 
when  they  deal  with  Standard  in 
other  ways;  (5)  take  Standard’s 
side  on  controversial  issues;  (6) 
approve  of  fair  payments  to  stock¬ 
holders  and  employes;  (7)  help 
keep  the  private  enterprise  system 
free;  (8)  oppose  governmental 
and  other  interferences  with  free 
and  efficient  operation  of  busi¬ 
nesses.” 

Broadly  speaking,  “people  will 
{Continued  on  Page  53) 
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Utilities  Urged 
To  Capitalize  on 
Local  Interest 

New  Orleans — Public  utilities 
companies,  in  their  institutional 
advertising  and  other  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities,  are  “in  the  fortu¬ 
nate  position”  of  being  able  to 
take  advantage  of  an  intense  local 
interest  in  them  wherever  they 
operate,  the  Public  Utilities  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  convention 
was  told  here  Feb.  26  by  Allen 
Sikes,  service  manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

With  the  country  in  a  semi-war 
economy,  Mr.  Sikes  added,  news¬ 
paper  readers  have  a  greater  in¬ 
terest  than  usual  in  advertising 
that  “truly  reflects  wise  manage¬ 
ment  policies,  gives  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  shows  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  an  integrated  organization 
of  human  beings,  lets  the  public 
in  on  progressive  steps  being 
taken  by  the  company,  or  indicates 
the  problems”  faced  by  industry' 
in  such  times. 

He  pointed  to  wartime  instan¬ 
ces  in  which  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  rendered  broad  service  to  both 
the  public  and  industry  campaign 
on  fat  salvage,  transportation  and 
communicating  services,  etc. 

With  the  support  of  readership 
statistics  from  the  Continuing 
Study,  Mr.  Sikes  emphasized  “how 
vital  it  is  to  tie  in  closely  with 
the  day-to-day  interests  of  the 
people  in  your  own  localities.” 

The  readership  studies,  he  went 
on,  have  shown  such  subjects  as 
the  cost  of  living,  local  defense 
activity,  and  happenings  to  local 
people  as  the  ones  rammanding 
the  greatest  attention.  Readers’ 
preferences  are  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  local  news  and  fea¬ 
tures,  Mr.  Sikes  declared,  adding 
that  “the  local  character  of  your 
business  enables  you  to  develop 
high  reader  interest  in  your  in¬ 
stitutional  ads  if  you  tie  in  with 
this  local  interest.” 

Ads  personalizing  a  company’s 
executives  and  employes,  besides 
capitalizing  on  this  high  reader 
i  interest,  contribute  greatly  toward 
i  improved  employe  morale,  Mr. 
I  Sikes  added,  illustrating  with  slides 
j  how  this  technique  has  been  used 
!  successfully  by  various  companies. 
I  The  institutional  advertiser,  Mr. 
Sikes  said,  need  not  shrink  from 
controversial  issues  in  his  adver¬ 
tising  if  he  approaches  them  in¬ 
telligently.  As  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  such  advertising,  he 
pointed  to  the  recent  A&P  anti¬ 
trust  matter.  By  discussing  the 
issue  frankly  and  fully,  he  said, 
the  company’s  ads  obtained  twice 
I  the  usual  readership  given  grocery 
I  ads.  What’s  more,  although  the 
ads  were  entirely  institutional, 
j  A&P’s  sales  increased  sharply  as 
I  a  result  of  them,  and  public  opin¬ 
ion  polls  “showed  anywhere  from 
a2toltoa4tol  nsajority 
favoring  the  company  over  the 
anti-trust  lawyers.” 
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like  us  when  we  follow  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  relations,”  he  add¬ 
ed.  These,  he  said,  include: 

“1.  Public  good  will  grows  out 
of  understanding,  respect  and  rec¬ 
ognition  of  advantages  to  be 
gained. 

“2.  The  elements  of  a  good  pro¬ 
gram  to  cause  or  hold  friendly 
attitudes  and  actions  are:  (a)  be¬ 
havior  that  the  public  approve; 
and  (b)  good  communication  with 
the  publics  concerned. 

“3.  Communication  with  the 
publics  must  be  two-way.  We  must 
understand  the  public,  and  the 
public  must  understand  us. 

“4.  To  bring  about  understand¬ 
ing  we  must  use  terms  and  sym¬ 
bols  that  will  convey  meanings  as 
exactly  as  possible. 

“5.  Responsibility  for  public  re¬ 
lations  activities  is  heavy  at  the 
top  of  management  and  spreads 
throughout  it. 

“6.  Every  representative  of  the 
company  has  power  to  influence 
the  public  relations  situation  for 
better  or  worse  to  some  degree. 

“7.  Specialists  in  public  relations 
multiply  their  effectiveness  by 
working  through  many  other  com¬ 
pany  representatives.” 

Mr.  Reynolds  called  attention  to 
the  various  intra-company  and 
general  media  used  to  continuous¬ 
ly  interpret  the  company’s  plat-, 
form  and  behavior.  He  explained 
there  are  several  “publics”  to 
reach,  namely:  employes,  dealers, 
stockholders,  customers,  suppliers, 
the  general  public  and  “special 
publics.”  The  latter,  he  said,  in¬ 
clude  public  officials,  newspaper 
and  radio  people,  and  other 
thought  leaders. 

John  Canning,  head  of  press  re¬ 
lations,  discussed  pressuring  press 
and  radio  editors  with  publicity 
techniques.  He  warned  against 
releases  “on  the  argument  that 
you  represent  a  big  advertiser.” 

Standard  Oil  Company,  he  de¬ 
clared,  is  entirely  able  to  pay  for 
its  advertising.  “It  will  not  try  to 
get  advertising  printed  free,”  he 
asserted.  “It  must  center  its  pub¬ 
licity  activities  on  newsworthy  and 
interesting  releases  and  articles 
.  .  .  without  ever  a  word  about 
advertising.” 

Mr.  Canning  explained  press  re- . 
leases  are  prepared  primarily  to , 
be  helpful  to  newspaper  reporters,  i 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  chapter  of  AANR  collabo¬ 
rated  in  preparing  a  sales  story  on 
newspaper  advertising  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  medium  through  which  to 
sell  products  and  ideas. 

Mr.  Nunn  and  representatives 
of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  agency 
handling  Standard’s  product  ad¬ 
vertising,  previewed  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  spring  product  campaign.  The 
spring  series  will  feature  a  con- , 
tinuation  of  Standard's  “King  Size  I 
Gas  Buy.”  ( 
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Suppose  the  telephone  had 
never  been  invented 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  the  world  and  your  life, 
would  be  like  without  the  telephone? 

If  you  wanted  to  talk  to  relatives  or  friends  —  if  you 
wanted  to  order  from  a  store  —  if  you  needed  to  summon 
a  doctor  or  a  policeman  in  an  emergency  —  there  would 
be  no  way  you  could  do  it  in  a  hurry.  What  now  takes  only 
a  few  seconds  or  a  few  minutes  would  often  take  hours 
and  cost  you  far  more  than  a  telephone  call. 

Each  year  the  telephone  becomes  more  useful  to  the 
people  and  more  vital  to  the  prosf)erity  and  security  of  the 
Nation.  Today’s  tremendous  job  of  production  and  defense 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  it. 

There  are  twice  as  many  Bell  telephones  as  there  were 
only  ten  years  ago.  lliey  are  here  and  ready  because  the 
Bell  System  kept  right  on  building  and  improving  to  meet 
the  country’s  needs. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  telephone  has  it  been  so 
valuable  to  so  many  people  as  right  now. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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P.  R.  Ads  Solved  Drought  Problem 


Pn  rrnrl  F  r’nmrirmv  "We  were  behind  the  area  in 

.  ana  E..  company  development  because  we  could 

Likes  'Home  Town'  Papers  .”P“- 

*  Sion  at  all  during  the  nearly  nve 

_  _ _  ,  years  of  war,”  Mr.  Gros  empha- 

By  Ccnnpoell  Watson  sized.  “Our  needs  when  peace 

came  were  but  partially  indicated 

San  Francisco — Here  in  Cali-  The  situation  developed  amidst  hy  the  growth  of  population, 
fornia  any  weather  at  all  bad  is  a  long-continuing  fight  with  inter-  which  has  been  more  than  50  per 
immediately  termed  “unusual.”  So  ests  eager  to  see  a  governmental  cent  in  our  area  during  the  past 
it  came  about  that  an  unusual  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  type  ]o  years.  Today  farm  income  is 
winter  three  years  ago  provided  of  operation  set  up  in  California,  up  217  per  cent  from  pre-war; 
one  of  the  most  unusual  success  utilizing  the  Central  Valley  Proj-  individual  incomes  are  202  per 
stories  in  the  history  of  public  ect  as  a.  base.  cent  higher,  productive  facilities 

relations  advertising.  Public  Clamor  Mounted  which  demand  electric  and  gas 
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up  217  per  cent  from  pre-war;  The  question  of  Bigness  is  put 
individual  incomes  are  202  per  squarely  to  the  public, 

cent  higher,  productive  facilities 

which  demand  electric  and  gas  vertising  has  been  the  introduc- 


For  1947-8  was  the  winter  of 
the  great  drought,  and  this  itate 
primarily  dependent  for  electricity 
upon  hyrdo-electric  power  installed 
daylight  savings  and  underwent 
brown-outs  and  power  troubles  it 
had  escaped  during  those  boom¬ 
ing,  throbbing  years  of  expanding 
demands  which  marked  World 
War  II. 

Capacity  Is  Doubled 

The  impact  was  especially  diffi¬ 
cult  on  Northern  California,  the 
region  more  dependent  than  the 
south  on  mountain  waters  to  turn 
its  electricity-generating  turbines. 
And  for  two  and  a  half  months 
the  impact  was  particularly  terrific 
on  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  the  privately-owned  utility 
which  today  proudly  advertises: 

“You  can  best  serve  all  the 
West  from  Northern  California.” 

Down  in  today’s  copy  one  may 
read  that  P.  G.  and  E.’s  $800,- 
000,000  postwar  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  largest  in  the  nation,  is 
nearing  completion.  And  the  ad¬ 
vertising  adds  that  by  mid-sum¬ 
mer  this  company  will  have  nearly 
doubled  its  pre-war  generating  ca¬ 
pacity. 

But  three  years  ago  P.  G.  and 
E.  was  fighting  with  its  back  to 
the  wall.  Its  post-war  construction 
program  was  under  way  at  dozens 
of  points,  and  completed  at  none. 
And  the  rainy  season  had  become 
definitely  “unusual.” 

“It  seemed  .  that  the  entire 
reservoir  of  good  will  we  had  so 
carefully  filled  with  decades  of 
good  service  was  going  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  drained  in  two  and  a  half 
months,”  Robert  R.  Gros,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

A  Roaring  Inquiry 

The  State  Legislature,  local  and 
county  governments,  business  ex- 


Company  officials  took  stock. 
P.  G.  and  E.’s  advertising  agency. 
BBD&O,  joined  their  public  rela¬ 
tions  consultations.  The  public 
clamor  was  mounting.  Every  one 
who  lost  a  batch  of  incubator 
chicks,  missed  a  train  because  of 
a  slowed  electric  clock  or  feared 
temporary  loss  of  his  job  was  in  a 
second  wind  .of  protest. 

The  agency  suggested  things 
may  not  be  as  bad  as  they  seemed. 
They  proposed  a  survey  to  see 
just  what  the  public  believed  to 
be  wrong  with  the  company’s 
operations,  and  the  research  was 
launched  at  once. 

Immediately  it  became  clear 
that  the  roar  of  the  vocal  throng 
had  not  drowned  out  the  basic 
public  opinion  of  friendliness  built 
up  since  the  company’s  first  ad¬ 
vertisement  appeared  nearly  a 
century  ago.  It  was  placed  in 
1852  by  one  of  the  predecessor 
firms  which  had  been  merged  into 
P.  G.  and  E.  to  provide  service 
for  all  Northern  California. 

All-Weather  Friends 

“It  became  clear  that  our  ad¬ 
vertising  through  the  years  had 
made  friends  who  would  stick 
with  us  through  fair  weather  or 
foul.”  Mr.  Gros  reported.  “The 
survey  had  been  designed  to  show 
what  people  liked  about  us,  so 
we  could  stress  that  in  our  adver¬ 
tising;  also,  to  find  out  what  others 
did  not  like. 

Assured  by  the  research  find¬ 
ings,  we  were  now  ready  to  go 
ahead  with  the  same  definitive 
program  of  the  construction  forces 
now  engaged  in  scattered  points 
throughout  the  State.  We  dropped 
all  sales  advertising,  and  we 
plugged  every  bit  of  copy  into 
descriptions  of  just  what  we  were 
doing.  We  told  of  tunnels  being 
bored,  dams  under  construction. 


power  have  increased  tremendous¬ 
ly.  So  you  can  see  how  we  have 
have  had  to  race  to  catch  up  with 
the  region  we  serve. 

Based  on  Newspapers 

“Pacific  Gas  and  Electric’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  historically  has  been 
based  on  newspaper  advertising. 
That’s  the  reason  why  we  were 
able  to  pull  through  the  1947 
drought.  That  we  plan  to  continue 
to  build  on  newspaper  copy  is 
evidenced  by  our  present  schedule. 
It  calls  for  three  840-line  adver¬ 
tisements  every  month  in  65 
Northern  California  dailies,  and 
three  350  -  line  advertisements 
monthly  in  250  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers”. 

For  decades  the  company  has 
used  the  major  part  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  in  newspapers. 
Mr.  Gros  stated.  The  differential 
in  whether  a  paper  in  some  cases 
on  the  company’s  list  gets  two 
or  three  advertisements  each 
month  is  based  on  whether  the 
community  gets  gas  as  well  as 
electric  service,  he  explained. 

“I  am  a  tremendous  believer  in 
the  community  newspaper  as  the 
best  possible  means  of  getting  our 
story  over,”  Mr.  Gros  emphasized. 
“People  have  faith  in  their  home¬ 
town  paper  and  the  editor  usually 
is  one  of  the  real  leaders  in  bis 
community.  By  using  real  news¬ 
papers  instead  of  just  specialty 
publications,  we  believe  we  ob¬ 
tain  complete  coverage  of  our 
territory  and  there  is  no  need  to 
duplicate  our  general  efforts.” 

Series  of  Awards 

Indicative  of  the  success  of  the 
type  of  copy  used  is  a  series  of 
awards  won  for  effective  adver¬ 
tising  in  national  utility  competi¬ 
tions.  These  include  prizes  in  the 


lion  and  development  of  new  uses 
for  gas  and  electricity.  These  run 
the  gamut  from  ranges,  clocks, 
blankets  and  irons  to  refrigerators 
and  furnaces.  Company  advertis¬ 
ing  promoting  these  new  products 
has  been  welcomed  by  local  deal¬ 
ers  for  effective  tie-in  copy. 

More  important  as  a  base  for 
the  company’s  popularity  with  the 
people  is  the  reiterated  explana¬ 
tion  of  what  it  means  to  the  area. 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  has  been 
able  to  point  out  the  merits  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  on  a 
practical  basis.  For  it  is  the  big¬ 
gest  single  tax  payer  in  the  State 
of  California  and  in  seven  out 
of  the  47  counties  it  serves  it 
pays  more  than  half  that  county’s 
taxes,  it  was  explained.  It  has 
been  able  to  point  out  in  those 
areas  that  taxes  would  be  doubled 
it  the  properties  were  publicly 
owned — and  that  the  electric  rates 
would  be  no  lower. 

Advertisin  g-wise,  this  was 
stressed  in  copy  which  reported 
that  20  per  cent  of  its  earnings 
go  for  taxes.  The  organization 
claims  that  its  rates  could  not  be 
equalled,  after  taxes,  by  any  pub¬ 
lic  ownership  development.  It  has 
also  stressed  in  advertising  within 
recent  years  that  “P.  G.  and  E. 
rates  are  among  the  lowest  in  the 
nation.”  Actually  in  the  P.  G.  and 
E.  area  both  gas  and  electricity 
sell  for  less  than  they  did  before 
World  War  II,  Mr.  Gros  observed. 
The  company  asks:  “What  else 
can  you  buy  for  1940  prices?” 

“We’ve  caught  up  on  our  con¬ 
struction  now,  and  we  do  not 
expect  to  be  trapped  again  if  the 
international  situation  doesn’t 
foul  up  our  building  program," 
Mr.  Gros  reported.  “And  1  can 
tell  you,  when  you  are  caught 
with  your  construction  undone, 


ecutives  fearful  of  plant  closures 
for  lack  of  power,  and  the  entire 
populace  of  Northern  California 
appeared  to  be  joining  in  a  scream 
of  indignation. 

“Why  aren’t  you  doing  some¬ 
thing  about  this?”  was  the  roar¬ 
ing  inquiry. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 
was  doing  much  about  it,  but  the 
inexplicable  drought  had  caught 
the  company  with  its  construction 
half-done,  and  of  no  immediate 
value. 


giant  power  plants  being  built 
and  other  human  interest  factors 
in  the  program.” 

Even  Mother  Nature  responded 
to  this  advertising  appeal  present¬ 
ed  repeatedly  in  virtually  every 
newspaper  in  Northern  California, 
it  seemed.  For  in  the  late  Spring 
the  rains  came  again,  and  permit¬ 
ted  the  company  to  meet  all  de¬ 
mands  for  power  on  its  system. 
Meanwhile  construction  went  for¬ 
ward  to  meet  continually  increas¬ 
ing  demand. 


annual  “Better  Copy  Contest”  of 
the  Public  Utilities  Advertising 
Association.  P.  G.  and  E.  consist¬ 
ently  ranks  among  the  first  seven 
or  eight  among  the  approximately 
250  utilities  which  participate  in 
the  monthly  continuing  contest 
of  “Public  Utilities  Ad-Views.” 
Down  through  the  years  P.  G.  and 
E.  has  placed  first,  second,  third 
and  never  lower  than  seventh  in 
the  annual  summaries  of  the  con¬ 
test. 

A  feature  of  the  company  ad- 


you  will  be  much  better  off  if  you 
have  proven  previously,  year  in 
and  year  out  as  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  has  done  in  continuous 
newspaper  advertising,  that  you 
are  doing  your  best  to  serve  your 
public — come  drought  or  deluge." 
■ 

Sunday  TV  Section 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald 
has  started  publication  of  an  eight- 
page  TV  Weekly  with  its  Sunday 
editions. 
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- PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM - | 

P.  R.  Department  Proves  \ 
Valuable  Asset  to  Daily 

By  F.  A.  Miller 

President  and  Editor.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 


Public  relations  personnel  in 
n>any  forward  looking  business  or¬ 
ganizations  is  being  appreciated 
more  and  more  by  those  organiza¬ 
tions  and  atkvtion  of  the  idea  is 
growing.  It  seems  safe  to  predict 
that  in  time  few  businesses  of  size 
and  importance  will  be  without  a 
public  relations  department.  New.s- 
papers  probably  have  been  dere¬ 
lict  in  this  resp^  more  than  most 
important  business  organizations. 
This  may  be  because  of  the 
thought  the  newspaper  is  in  daily 
touch  with  businessmen  so  what 
more  can  be  done  or  expected? 

This  is  an  erroneous  impression. 
Newspapers  require  as  much  as 
any  other  business  the  highest  type 
of  public  relations  representatives. 
The  South  Bend  Tribune  was  one 
of  those  having  this  wrong  idea. 
We  finally  became  aware  of  the 
fact  and  a  few  years  ago  estab¬ 
lished  a  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment.  We  find  it  a  most  valuable 
asset.  It  has  brought  us  into  closer 
•touch  with  advertisers,  prospective 
advertisers  and  others  in  a  way 
never  before  suspected.  It  means 
much  to  an  advertiser  who  never 
•has  received  any  attention  except 
from  an  advertising  solicitor  when 
a  non-solicitor  calls  for  a  visit,  in¬ 
quires  whether  everything  is  all 
right,  if  the  advertiser’s  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  papef  are  satisfac¬ 
tory,  makes  suggestions,  expresses 
appreciation  of  the  advertiser’s 
patronage  and  friendly  relations 
and  does  not  hint  at  more  busi¬ 
ness. 

Incidentally  the  conversation 
may  bring  out  some  word  of  the 
advertiser’s  dissatisfaction,  a  com¬ 
plaint  he  heskated  to  express, 
some  suggestion  for  improvement 
of  the  newspaper  or  some  indica¬ 
tion  that  he  is  satisfied  in  the  main 
but  hopes  this  or  that  can  be  done 
that  would,  in  his  judgment,  pro¬ 
duce  better  results  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  for  the  newspaper.  If  a 
public  relations  representative  is 
tactful,  and  he  must  not  be  other¬ 
wise,  he  may  be  able  to  have  all 
differences  corrected  and  more 
firmly  cement  the  advertiser  to 
the  newspaper.  This  contact  not 
only  applies  to  the  advertiser,  but 
to  all  persons  so  that  the  right 
type  of  publicity  respreseotative 
can  accomplish  much  in  creating 
better,  stronger  relations  with  the 
people.  A  newspaper  naturally 
makes  many  enemies.  Therefore, 
it  should  never  lose  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  make  friends. 

Another  phase  of  our  public  re¬ 
lations  activities  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  schools.  Through  plant 
tours,  school  pages  and  similar  ac- 
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tivrties  students  who  are  our  po¬ 
tential  Tribune  readers  learn  to 
appreciate  the  newspaper.  Talks 
by  our  public  relations  represen¬ 
tative  before  various  organiza¬ 
tions  in  South  Bend’s  trading  ter¬ 
ritory  tend  to  increase  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Tribune  on  the  adult 
level.  Readership  and  public  opin¬ 
ion  surveys  conducted  by  our  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  have  been 
valuable  in  keeping  us  informed 
about  what  our  readers  read  and 
what  they  think  about  us.  I 

A  public  relations  representa- ; 
tive  should  be  chosen  with  the  ut- 1 
most  care.  He  should  be  well  edu- 1 
Gated.  He  should  be  a  good  con- 1 
versationalist  but  know  when  to 
exercise  his  conversational  ability. 
He  should  use  excellent  EngK^ 
but  not  be  a  language  showoff.  He 
should  have  an  attractive  person¬ 
ality.  He  should  know  when  and 
how  to  compliment  should  that  be  j 
necessary  and  never  be  excessive- 1 
ly  effusive.  He  should  dress  well 
but  as  a  businessman  and  not  as  j 
a  clothing  advertisement.  A  public  | 
relations  representative  can  be  of 
great  value  to  the  editorial  and  the 
news  staffs  as  he  meets  people  in 
a  different  way  than  the  staff's ! 
contacts  and  may  often  learn  facts 
valuable  especially  to  the  staff  as 
well  as  to  the  general  business. 

Milwaukee  loumal  ! 

Has  Community  Program 
Current  opportunities  in 
community  relations  advertising  i 
have  always  been  given  major  con- 1 
sideration  by  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal.  Results  cannot  be 
allocated  to  a  specific  linage  clas¬ 
sification  although  they  do  ac¬ 
count  for  a  large  linage  volume, 
and  a  buildup  in  good  will  for  the 
newspaper  among  manufacturers, 
retail  advertisers  and  readers. 

All  the  way  through,  the  Jour-  | 
nal  handles  community  relations 
advertising  as  completely  coopera¬ 
tive,  with  the  newspaper  doing  its ! 
fair  share  in  any  campaign. 

It  has  been  a  continuing  opera¬ 
tion,  requiring  a  permanent,  full-  • 
time  salesman  who  has  occasion¬ 
ally  been  aided  by  temporary  help 
or  by  the  entire  local  advertising 
staff.  Sponsors  of  advertisements  I 
and  campaigns  have  numbered  one 
or  more  among  350  to  400  manu- , 
faoturers  in  the  Milwaukee  area. 
Larger  retail  advertisers  have  also  | 
been  sponsors.  The  Journal  itself  | 
contributes  proportionate  space  in 
any  major  campaign.  I 

This  cooperation  by  the  news-  ] 
paper  is  one  side  of  the  good  will- ; 
building  aspect  of  community  ad- 1 
vertising  as  the  Journal  sees  it.  i 
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From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Right  Under 
Our  Nose! 

Sometime  hack,  we  got  word  from 
the  Governor,  asking  if  we  wanted  to 
use  the  State  Fire  Inspection  Team — 
experts  they  send  around  to  communi¬ 
ties  to  inspect  public  buildings. 

We  sent  a  letter  saying:  “Okay! 
Give  us  the  once-over!”  They  came 
down,  all  right — last  week. 

After  the  inspection,  we  got  their 
report.  Came  out  pretty  well,  all  told. 
Town  Hall  and  School  were  O.K.  Post 
Office  just  needed  more  sandbuckets. 
In  fact,  everything  got  a  clean  bill  of 
health,  except— the  Fire  Station! 

From  where  I  sit,  we  volunteer  fire¬ 
men  had  just  been  too  blamed  busy 
keeping  everyone  else  on  the  ball— to 
realize  our  own  firehouse  was  not  up 
to  snuff.  Like  the  man  who  worries 
so  much  about  his  neighbors— about 
whether  they  work  hard  enough,  about 
whether  they  can  really  afford  their 
new  car,  about  their  enjoying  a  tem¬ 
perate  glass  of  beer— that  he  forgets 
to  take  a  good  critical  look  at  himself 
now  and  then. 
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One  FIRM  Serves  an  Industry 


How  Mack  Trucks,  Inc.,  Tells 
Public  About  Motor  Trucking 


that  America’s  highways  must  be 
given  priority  attention  if  they  are 
to  meet  the  great  demands  placed 
upon  them  by  the  national  emer- 


Ameiica's  tracks  and  buses 
come  through  in  the 
Present  Transportation  Emergencr 


ggncy 

“Built  like  a  Mack”  is  a  standard  American  phrase  to  describe 


size,  sturdiness,  durability,  power. 

Our  language  has  coined  this  lively  simile  because  for  half  a 


Mack  public  relations  activi¬ 
ties  on  this  score  point  out  to  the 


century  Mack  Trucks,  Inc.,  the  oldest  manufacturer  in  the  field,  has  public  that: 

pioneered  in  developing  heavy  duty  motor  vehicles  for  peace  and  war.  ( 1 )  Roads  are  a  basic  part  of 
For  more  than  fifty  years.  Mack  has  followed  the  20th  century  dream  America’s  system  of  mass  produc- 
of  power  on  wheels;  sturdy,  bulldog,  mobile  power  to  pull  great  loads  tion.  Assembly  lines  for  defense  ^ 

over  highways.  This  dream  is  a  reality  today  in  the  form  of  a  nation-  materiel  do  not  end  at  the  factory  — —  — 

wide  trucking  industry  that  has  revolutionized  American  business  and  wall;  they  extend  out  over  the  . . . . 

warfare.  highways  where  the  flow  of  in- 

New  Management  Takes  Over  tins,  fact  sheets,  manuals  and  outgoing  material 

.  Nearly  .wo  years,  ago.  Mack  other  material  ot  service  to  the  r?  SLirindTn  aramS'£  JSSL 


shifted  into  new  high  gear  when  various  groups  concerned.  ,  .  ,  ,  -.l. 

the  company  acquired  a  new  man-  At  the  same  time.  Mack  Trucks  TnadeaLe  one  n^t  oSlv  .h  ^  i  ^ 

agement  headed  by  E.  D.  Bran-  has  taken  leadership,  through  paid  Kn  in  ™  must  plan  today  for 

some,  president  and  chairman  of  newspaper  advertisements  and  J^wn  or  c^^StelT  shm  ’  down  •  ^'"^^^encies  that  would  arise 
the  board-  and  H  W  Dodge  other  channels,  in  providing  the  down  or  completely  shut  down  m  case  any  of  our  major  cities  or 
executive  vicepresident.  public  with  basic  fa^  about  the  assembly  lines.  industrial  areas  suffer  not  only 

This  new  management  made  economic,  social  and  security  ad-  (2)  Once  again  vital  industries  from  attack  but  almost  certain 
public  relations  one  of  its  prime  vantages  of  motor  trucking.  are  springing  up  in  out-of-the-way  sabotage.  Our  railroads  and  docks 

considerations  A  recent  example  was  the  ad-  places.  Our  highways  must  be  have  always  been  and  still  are 

Advertising 'appropriations  were  vertisement  “American  Trucks  maintained,  i  m  p  ro  v  e  d  and  ex-  militarily  vulnerable  targets, 
increased  and  the  famed  Mack  and  Buses  come  through  in  the  ^nded  to  meet  the  greatly  in-  Proper  planning  for  civilian  de- 
bulldog  once  more  appeared  present  Transportation  Emergen-  creasing  volume  of  motor-freight  fense  now  being  developed  should 
throughout  the  United  States  Ca-  cy,”  which  appeared  in  leading  traffic,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  and  must  comprehend  plans  that 
nada  and  foreign  countries  as  a  large  city  dailies  and  in  newspa-  contradictory  and  obsolete  state  will  permit  full  load  of  basic 
dominant  symbol  in  newspaper,  pers  of  every  state  capital  in  the  restrictions  do  not  bottleneck  transpwtation  in  time  of  crisis, 
magazine,  road  sign  and  catalogue  country.  — — 


door  basis,  and  on  an  around-the-  arteries. 

clock  schedule.  A  closed  road.  (3)  We  are  faced  with  a  new 


executive  vicepresident.  public  with  basic  facts  about  th< 

This  new  management  made  economic,  social  and  security  ad 
public  relations  one  of  its  prime  vantages  of  motor  trucking, 
considerations.  A  recent  example  was  the  ad 


Among  other  things,  these  pub¬ 
lic  relations  activities  have  at- 


gaged  the  services  of  the  Edward  tempted  to  give  the  American  peo- 
L.  Bernays  organization  to  advise  plc  a  basis  for  understanding  the 
it  on  public  relations.  relationships  between  government 

Current  interest  in  all  forms  of  and  transportation  problems, 
transportation,  as  related  to  ci-  Speeches  Aid  Program 

vilian  and  military  aspects  of  the  .  ti,,. 


about  the  role  of  America’s  8,500,-  ^  ^ 

000  motor  trucks  in  the  national  Conference  on  Distr  bution,  the 
economy.  Mack’s  new  manage-  L<«  Angeles  Rotary  Club,  the  Na- 
ment  hL  established  several  im- 


At  tiie^  same  time.  Mack  en-  lie  relations  activities  have  *'“at-  Editor  Praises  Fine  PR  Writing 

gaged  the  services  of  the  Edward  tempted  to  give  the  American  peo-  on-  j  r* 

L.  Bernays  organization  to  advise  ple  a  basis  for  understanding  the  By  Bramerd  Cooper 

it  on  public  relations.  relationships  between  government  Editor.  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 

Current  interest  in  all  forms  of  and  transportation  problems. 

transportation,  as  related  to  ci-  Soeeches  Aid  Program  opinion  that  some  of  parable  values  of  the  American 

vilian  and  military  aspects  of  the  t  .u-  «  writing  on  the  principles  way  of  life, 

national  emergency,  has  focused  {^.  “  acquaint  tne  American  system  that  is  Radical  labor  propagandists  do 

widespread  attention  on  Mack’s  motor  today,  or  has  ever  not  have  to  buy  advertising  space 

integration  of  the  public  and  pri-  ^daj^  Mack  executi^,  ^gg^  ^pg^  is  appearing  in  adver-  to  poison  the  minds  of  workers 

vate  interest  in  motor  trucking.  notably  Mr.  Bransome  ana  Mr.  tisements  in  which  American  busi-  and  others  against  the  system 

To  meet  the  nationwide  demand  ^dge.  have  presented  their  view-  pgsj  fighting  to  defend  itself  which  makes  possible  their  good 

for  more  factual  information  ^eches  to  key  groups  ^j,g  ^gs^  qJ  j^ee  America  jobs  and  their  high  standard  of 

about  the  activities  of  Mack,  and  various  parts  of  the  country.  against  the  inroads  of  socialism,  living.  Some  of  them  are  spending 

about  the  role  of  America’s  sisOO,-  ^  Among  these  are  the  Boston  usually  brief,  graphic  and  written  money  on  radio  programs,  but 

000  motor  trucks  in  the  national  ^onterence  on  uiswioution,  tne  jp  Unguage  that  the  ordinary  man  they  were  doing  an  effective  job  of 

economy.  Mack’s  new  manage-  .  ,  PI®  ^  Rotary  ylu^b,  the  Na-  ggp  easily  understand,  these  para-  poisoning  without  that.  Left  wing, 

ment  has  established  several  im-  Oonal  Tank  Garners  Conference,  ^jg^  freedom  show  with  plain  demagogic  politicians  do  not  have 

portant  services  for  its  various  Household  Uo^s  Gamers  apjj  patent  logic  why  the  to  buy  space  to  deliver  their  de¬ 
publics.  Gonterence,  transit  uperating  ana  American  system  of  private  own-  structive  appeals  to  ignorance  and 

The  Trucking  Information  Ser-  v  ^  ^  ership  and  enterprise  gives  all  prejudice,  to  set  class  against  class, 

vice  supplies  on  request  factual  Mate  Motor  Bus  Associa-  classes  of  men  the  greatest  chance  Even  the  Communists  have  been 

information  and  interpretation  to  British  Columbia  achieve  well-being  and  happi-  able  to  flood  our  country  with 

media  of  communication  through-  Society  ot  Automotive  pgg^  gpy  system  has  ever  propaganda  without  buying  adver- 

out  the  country— oress,  radio  and  ‘^^’’Smeers.  .  t  given.  tising  space  as  the  medium  for 

the  trade  journals.  One  important  asp^t  of  Macks  jp  spending  large  sums  to  give  their  vicious  lies. 

The  Trucking  Service  Bureau  public  relations  these  messages  to  the  public,  these  Only  private  enterprise,  which 

supplies  truckers  throughout  the  emphasis  advertisers  are  of  course  acting  in  has  been  forced  to  act  in  self-de- 

United  States  with  relevant  ma-  diesel  engines.  The  company  q^p  jpterest.  They  are  fight-  fense,  has  had  to  use  this  ex- 

terial  which  enables  them  to  deal  ^"ducts  classes  in  diesel  niain-  jpg  gp  gn^pay  which  ffireatens  to  pensive  means  of  getting  its  story 
more  successfully  with  their  tech-  penance  for  truck  or  bus  m^han-  jg^tp^y  jj^gp,  gut  they  are  also  to  the  people, 
nical  and  business  problems,  and  ‘P’  supermtenifcnts,  and  ship  performing  a  patriotic  public  serv-  The  people  owe  the  private 
with  the  public.  toremen,  tree  ot  cnarge  ana  nas  jgg  gpgg^  ygjug.  For  the  same  companies  which  are  sponsoring 

A  bureau  called  Better  Living  conducting  advertising  cam-  enemies  menace  the  freedom  of  this  kind  of  advertising  apprecia- 

Through  Increased  Highway  P?'?""  “»•  '‘ion-  advertising  of  this  kind 

Transportation  aids  individuals  dividuals  with  this  phase  ot  mod-  yj^g  £ggj  ^jjg^  private  business  ought  not  to  be  necessary.  Educa- 
and  groups  throughout  the  coun-  niotor  trucKing.  concerns  have  felt  it  necessary  to  tors,  ministers,  men  in  public  life, 

try  with  information  which  en-  Another  major  activity  has  been  resort  to  this  means  of  getting  editors  and  all  other  molders  of 

ables  them  to  understand  the  role  Mack’s  emphasis  in  its  relations  their  story  to  the  people,  however,  opinion  who  believe  in  American 
of  the  motor  truck  in  the  produc-  ‘‘'c  public  on  the  importance  is  disturbing  evidence  of  the  fail-  freedom  ought  to  do  such  a  good 
tion  and  distribution  of  goods  and  of  adequate  highways  for  national  ure  of  the  normal  processes  of  job  of  selling  this  greatest  bargain 
in  national  defense.  prosperity  and  defense.  public  education  and  enlighten-  of  all  time  that  there  would  be  no 

For  the  past  year  or  so,  these  In  recent  months.  Mack  execu-  ment  —  including  the  press  —  to  doiibt  of  the  solidarity  of  the 

bureaus  have  issued,  and  will  con-  tives,  led  by  Mr.  Bransome,  have  give  the  American  people  an  adc-  American  people  for  the  Amer- 

tinue  to  issue,  news  releases,  bulle-  been  stressing  in  public  statements  quate  appreciation  of  the  incom-  ican  way  of  life. 
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-PUBUC  RELATIONS  FORUM- 


Wlu6  bad  aboat  profits  bow? 


Altruism  Helps  Union  Oil  Sales 


Program  Was  Started  9  Years  Ago 
To  'Sell'  American  Capitalism 

By  Frederic  C.  Coonradt 

Los  Angeles — A  famous  public  relations  advertising  program, 
begun  nine  years  ago  for  the  prime  purpose  of  selling  American 
capitalism,  has  paid  off  for  the  Union  Oil  Company. 

The  program  is  Union’s  prize-winning  series  of  institutional  adver¬ 
tisements  begun  in  April  1943  to  “explain  how  and  why  American 
business  functions.”  Since  then  the  series  has  appeared  regularly,  10 
times  a  year,  in  almost  every  variety  of  printed  medium  in  the 
country. 


Q  Vorrre  Arm  reduce  the  complex  facts  of  the 

tnea  y  lears  /igo  capitalistic  system  to  a  simple, 

Tk  accurate,  story. 

.n  Smock  has  written  all  copy 

on  the  series  up  to  now  and  plans 
to  continue.  The  ideas,  however, 

...  .  •  come  from  all  sorts  of  sources. 

:  relations  advertising  Pi^ram  ^ 

ne  purpose  of  selling  American  w.  ..w- 

in  Oil  Company.  • 

ning  series  of  institutional  adver-  Taylor  is  the  only  person  besides 
‘explain  how  and  why  American  who  has  to  approve  the  copy, 
series  has  appeared  regularly,  10  H  wouldn’t  work  any  other  way. 
riety  of  printed  medium  in  the  If  a  committee  of  lawyers  had  to 

go  over  them  there  wouldn’t  be 
“That’s  one  thing  people  are  anything  left.  It  would  be  like 
apt  to  forget  now,”  Mr.  Smock  trying  to  write  a  novel  by  holding 


Schools  Use  Copy  “That’s  one  thing  people  are  anything  left.  It  would  be  like 

The  series  has  brought  mail,  apt  to  forget  now,”  Mr.  Smock  trying  to  write  a  novel  by  holding 
far  more  than  normal  for  any  but  says.  “It  took  management  cour-  committee  meetings.” 
a  coupon  campaign,  from  every  ase  in  1943  to  begin  a  program  PuH  Pages  In  Dailies 

country  this  side  of  the  Iron  Cur-  this.  The  climate  was  differ-  years  Union’s  institu- 

tain.  It  brought  requests  for  re-  ent  than  it  is  now.’  ^py  appeared  on  a 

prints  for  classroom  use  from  Credit  for  the  management  yearly  schedule  of  at  least  ten 
grammar  schools  in  England,  and  courage  belongs  to  Reese  Taylor,  full-page  insertions  in  all  the  daily 
from  high  schools  and  colleges  in  president  of  Union.  Mr.  Taylor,  papers  in  the  11  Western  states 
the  United  States,  including  the  a  former  steel  executive,  had  just  served  by  the  company.  Sets  of 
Harvard  Business  School.  returned  from  a  stint  with  the  steel  ten  have  also  run  in  most  of  the 

It  has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  division  of  the  War  Production  large  circulation  national  maga- 

a  series  of  public  economic  dis-  Board  in  Washington  and  had  zjnes  and  have  rim  in  a  number 
cussions  sponsored  by  a  business  been  impressed  by  the  press  bu-  of  union  publications, 
firm  in  Sweden.  It  has  been  trans-  reaus  he  had  seen  and  the  job  “Mainly  we  feel,”  explains  H, 
lated  into  Spanish  and  run  in  they  were  doing  in  telling  the  w.  Fennell,  public  relations  di- 

Mexican  newspapers  at  the  ex-  American  people  how  well  gov-  rector,  “that  the  coverage  of  this 

pense  of  a  Mexican  business  man  emment  was  looking  out  for  the  advertising  should  be  broad.  From 
Union  had  never  heard  of.  people’s  interest.  time  to  time  it  ought  to  reach 


“Mainly  we  feel,”  explains  H, 
W.  Fennell,  public  relations  di- 


Union  had  never  heard  of. 

But,  nKxst  strangely,  it  has  been 


voted  by  Union’s  salesmen  in  the  telling  what  business  was  doing.”  the  population.” 
field  to  be  the  form  of  advertis-  Taylor’s  theory  was  that  During  1951  a  series  of  10  is 

they  believe  the  rompany  ^  J  i„  ^heduled  for  U  S.  News  and 


pies  interest.  time  to  time  it  ought  to  reach 

But  nobody,”  he  recalls,  “was  each  of  the  groups  that  make  up 


could  least  afford  to  abandcm.  ^  order  that  every  reader  could  un-  ^orld  Report,  Newsweek,  Broad- 
At  the  time  we  started  it,  jerstand  clearly  the  purpose  and  <^asting,  California  Publisher,  a 
explains  Jack  Smock,  Foote,  Cone  structure  of  the  corpo^n  in  "“mber  <>f  Pacific  Coast  regional 
and  Belding  vicepresident  in  .u  iTnit«.H  qmtpc  ni  what  it  petroleum  trade  publications,  and 
charge  of  the  Union  accimnt,  ‘Ve  (jT  why  Tn^ie  cases  U  has  i"  H  college  papers  in  the  West- 

were  ^^mg  strictly  hltniistic.  We  ^e  big;  (3)  where  its  profits  ern  states. 

werent  doing  It  for  Umon,  or  even  (4)  competition  keeps  it  .This  greatly  diversified  sched- 
for  the  oil  indudry,  but  for  Amer-  efficient;  (5)  how  it  has  contrib-  ‘^e  company  believes,  will 

lean  business.  The  results  were  a  to  the  U.  S.  standard  of  Produce  the  same  diversified,  but 


big  surprise.” 

The  surprise  was  that  the  series 

^d  an  inmediate,  noticeable  ef-  date  Union  has  tried  to  Ads  Helped  Financig 

*  ■  explain  these  things  by  telling  Outside  the  field  of  product  ac- 

Sales  Manager  Likes  Series  simple,  direct,  specific  stories  illus-  ceptance,  the  campaign  has  pro- 

Six  months  after  the  first  of  the  trating  these  aspects  of  the  cor-  duced  some  unexpected  results 
series  had  run  a  district  sales  man-  poration.  Few  abstract  words  are  that  can  be  seen  and  measured  in 
ager,  acting  on  his  own,  polled  his  used,  situations  referred  to  are  the  cash  register, 

salesmen  on  company  advertising,  specific  cases.  People  mentioned  For  instance,  it  helped  in  fi- 

Overwhelmingly  they  voted  in  arc  definite  individuals,  such  as  nancing.  Although  Union  is  the 

favor  of  keeping  the  public  rela-  Bill  Ryan,  55,  water  company  West’s  largest  independent,  it  is 
tions  copy  if  wartime  restrictions  mechanic  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  relatively  small  potatoes  as  oil 

forced  the  company  to  give  up  who  owns  100  shares  of  Union  companies  go.  Yet  it  was  able  in 

everything  else.  stock.  1945  to  raise  fresh  canital  in  the 


valuable,  results  the  copy  has  pro- 


In  the  82  full-page  ads  that  have  ‘luced  in  the  past. 


Ads  Helped  Financig 
Outside  the  field  of  product  ac- 


cverything  else.  stock.  1945  to  raise  fresh  capital  in  the 

The  reason  they  gave  for  their  Because  they  are  actual  stories.  East  without  any  trouble,  because, 
choice  was  that  the  advertising  told  directly,  Mr,  Smock  believes,  their  bankers  told  them,  the  im- 
caused  comment  and  discussion,  they  get  read.  Surveys  have  con-  pact  of  their  public  relations  ad- 


caused  comment  and  discussion,  they  get  read.  Surveys  have  con-  pact  of  their  public  relations  ad¬ 
it  made  the  company  name  sistently  shown  the  copy,  which  vertising  had  ntade  them  a  known 
known.  People  seemed  to  think,  often  exceeds  350  words  in  length,  and  respected  firm, 
they  said,  that  Union  was  doing  to  be  well  above  the  median  in  It  has  also  produced  unexpected 
a  job  that  needed  doing  and  should  the  “most  read”  category.  results  in  valuable  oil  leases, 

be  rewarded.  Most  buyers  of  oil  Readership  studies  conducted  There  is  little  variation  in  terms 
and  gasoline  seem  to  believe,  they  from  February,  1949,  through  offered  by  various  oil  companies 
reported,  that  one  company’s  gas-  September,  1950,  show  that  an  in  oil  leases;  royalties  are  more 
oline  is  much  like  another’s,  so  average  of  18%  of  male  readers  or  less  standard.  The  only  prob- 
why  shouldn’t  a  man  buy  gasoline  noted  the  ads  and  8%  read  most  lem  for  the  land  owner  in  choos- 
from  a  company  he  liked.  of  the  copy.  ing  between  competing  companies 

“And  everybody  told  us,”  said  “Another  requirement,”  Mr.  is  to  decide  which  will  bring  in 
Mr.  Smock,  “getting  into  a  contro-  Smock  says,  “is  that  you  have  to  the  most  oil  soonest,  bringing  the 
versy  would  cause  us  trouble,  know  what  you’re  talking  about.  largest  returns  quickest. 

They  told  us  we  might  lose  ten  You  have  to  carry  pages  of  re-  In  the  case  of  a  very  valuable 


percent  of  our  business.  search  in  your  he 
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You  have  to  carry  pages  of  re-  In  the  case  of  a  very  valuable 
search  in  your  head”  to  be  able  Texas  field.  Union  won  out  over 


other  oil  companies  because  the 
manager  of  the  properties,  a  De¬ 
troit  lawyer,  was  enthusiastic  over 
Union’s  vigorous  public  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  American  corporate 
system  of  business. 

This  year  is  the  ninth  year  of 
the  advertising  program,  on  which 
about  $200,000  a  year  is  being 
spent,  and  as  far  as  anyone  can 
tell  now  it  will  go  on  indefinitely. 
It  has  proved  its  value. 

■ 

Pawtucket  Times 
Plays  Up  Criticism 

Pawtaucket,  R.  I. — Executives 
of  the  Pawtucket  Times  were  the 
targets  of  criticism  from  two  of 
the  city’s  representatives  on  the 
House  floor  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Assembly  on  Feb.  21.  The  news¬ 
paper’s  “pro-Republican”  policies 
also  were  attacked. 

The  Times  gave  the  story  big 
play  on  Page  One. 

Speaker  Harry  F.  C  u  r  v  i  n 
charged  that  “not  one  of  the  chief 
executives  or  key  figures  of  the 
Times  is  a  resident  of  Pawtucket.” 

Rep.  Robert  M.  Watt  said  the 
newspaper  is  branding  Democrat 
officials  as  gangsters,  that  it  al¬ 
ways  has  derided  the  Democrat 
party  and  it  “has  never  been  hon¬ 
est  enough  to  tell  the  public  of 
its  policy.” 

Speaker  Curvin  said  Managing 
Editor  Ves  Sprague — the  only  ex¬ 
ecutive  mentioned  by  name^id 
not  live  in  the  state  and  “is  so  in¬ 
terested  in  Pawtucket  that  he  is 
driving  an  auto  with  Massachusetts 
plate.” 

Both  outbursts  came  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  letter  sent  by  the  Times 
to  the  city’s  12  Assemblymen  ask¬ 
ing  their  views  on  whether  they 
thought  the  city’s  outmoded  char¬ 
ter  should  be  changed. 

The  Times  general  manager, 
Stanley  T.  Black,  lives  in  suburban 
Saylesville  as  does  Business  Man¬ 
ager  Chester  M.  Spooner.  Both 
are  natives  of  Pawtucket. 

Mr.  Sprague  lives  in  South 
Attleboro,  just  across  the  border 
in  Massachusetts. 

Overlooked  by  Speaker  Curvin 
are  Editor  John  J.  Monaghan  and 
City  Editor  James  M.  Murphy, 
both  Pawtucket  residents. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM- 


Ads  Govern  Utility*s  Conduct 


Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  Usually 
Captures  Prizes  for  'Better  Copy' 
By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


The  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company  stresses  service  and  the 
importance  of  individual  employ¬ 
ees  in  one  of  the 
nation's  top  in-  "  ' 

stitutional  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  ^ 

by  public  utili-  ' 

ties,  which  is  car¬ 
ried  in  139  daily 
and  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  This  pub¬ 
lic  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  is  com¬ 
pletely  separate 
from  its  promo¬ 
tional  or  sales  Cox 

advertising. 

The  success  of  the  institutional 
effort  is  not  only  measured  by  the 
good  feeling  which  customers  have 
for  the  company  but  also  by  the 
honors  it  has  won  for  the  quality 
of  ads. 

P.  E.’s  ads  generally  rank  high 
in  the  annual  Better  Copy  Con¬ 
tests  sponsored  by  the  Public  Utili¬ 
ties  Advertising  Association. 

The  amount  of  attention  that  the 
firm  has  attracted  nationally  among 
other  utilities  and  businesses  is  also 
evidenced  by  the  following  com¬ 
ment  made  in  a  survey  published 
by  Forbes  Magazine  in  its  Jan¬ 
uary,  1951,  issue: 

“Probably  the  company  which 
does  most  to  organize  the  conduct 
of  its  business  around  its  public 
relations  program  is  Philadelphia 
Electric. 

“So  successful  has  Philadelphia 
Electric  been  in  its  community  re¬ 
lations  program  that  in  recent 
years  many  other  utilities  have 
studied  the  arrangement  on  the 
ground  and  have  adopted  all  or 
part  of  its  plan.” 

The  philosophy  behind  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  advertising  alone 
cannot  bring  good  public  rela¬ 
tions.  P.  E.  stresses  the  fact  that 
the  company’s  reputation  depends 
on  the  individual  service  and  cour¬ 
tesy  of  its  employees,  but  it  keeps 
that  story  in  the  public  mind  with 
a  series  of  ads,  strong  on  attractive 
illustrations  and  short  on  copy. 

The  theme  for  this  copy  is  con¬ 
ceived  by  Robert  C.  Cox,  P.  E.’s 
publicity  manager  and  by  the 
agency  handling  the  account,  A1 
Paul  Lefton,  Philadelphia. 

“The  reputation  of  this  com¬ 
pany,”  Mr.  Cox  told  Editor 
&  Publisher,  “rests  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  that  is  why  our  news¬ 
paper  public  relations  advertising 
stresses  the  workers  who  come  in 
contact  with  the  public. 

“We  do  not  try  to  do  with  hand¬ 


outs  that  work  which  should  be 
done  by  paid  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  No  firm  can  get  public  confi¬ 
dence,  unless  it  earns  it  through 
the  maintenance  of  high  standards 
day-by-day. 

“After  that  confidence  has  been 
established,  a  company  has  the 
right  to  tell  about  it  through  paid 
advertising.  In  that  respect,  we 
make  extensive  use  of  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Heaviest  concentration  of  P.  E.’s 
institutional  advertising  is  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  suburban  area. 
The  schedule  includes  two  1,200- 
line  insertions  twice  a  month  in 
12  dailies. 

The  Philadelphia  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  System  represents  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  more  than  $600,000,000. 
It  has  provided  electric  service 
since  1881  and  gas  service  since 
1852. 

Electricity  is  supplied  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  adjacent  counties  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  northern 
Maryland,  near  Conowingo.  The 
P.  E.  System  is  inter-connected  with 
neighboring  utilities  to  form  a 
5,000,000-kilowatt  power  pool  to 
assure  the  best  possible  combina¬ 
tion  of  generating  facilities.  This 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  de¬ 
pendability  of  electric  service 
here. 

Gas  is  furnished  in  the  suburbs 
around  Philadelphia,  but  not  in 
the  city  itself.  The  Philadelphia 
Electric  Company  also  supplies  gas 
to  the  utilities  that  serve  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware,  and  Reading,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Steam  is  distributed  in  pprtions 
of  central  Philadelphia  and  in  two 
suburban  communities. 

In  addition  to  playing  up  the 
roles  of  the  company’s  8,000  em¬ 
ployees  and  24-hour  service  in 
such  ads  as  the  “Man  Who  Never 
Sleeps,”  P.  E.  also  stresses  the  im¬ 
portance  of  power. 

P.  E.’s  public  relations  program 
is  not  an  isolated  function  of  the 
company  but  ties  in  closely  with 
management.  Not  only  does  it  seek 
to  tell  an  accurate  story  of  the 
company’s  own  business  but  to 
defend  by  good  example  the  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  system  in  general. 
H.  P.  Liversidge,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company,  expresses  it  this  way: 

“General  public  acceptance  of 
the  electric  light  and  power  in¬ 
dustry  has  broadened  appreciably 
in  recent  years.  Opinion  polls  show 
high  customer  satisfaction  with 
electric  service,  and  with  the  or¬ 
ganizations  that  render  it. 


“By  and  large,  the  privately- 
owned,  business-managed  electric 
light  and  power  companies  of  the 
nation  enjoy  better  public  rela¬ 
tions  today  than  ever  before.  They 
have  earned  the  right  to  this  good 
public  opinion  by  providing  out¬ 
standing  value  and  service — rvalue 
in  the  form  of  lower  costs,  and 
service  through  reliable  and  abun¬ 
dant  electricity  at  the  snap  of  a 
switch.  We  must  not  lose  this  asset 
nor  grow  satisfied  with  our  present 
status. 

“It  is  only  a  short  step  from 
self  satisfaction  to  complacency 
and,  if  the  industrv  ever  indulges 
in  this  common  failing,  the  ball 
will  be  fumbled  de?p  in  enemy  ter¬ 
ritory  and  we  shall  find  ourselves 
once  more  on  the  defensive. 

“A  good  offense  is  still  the  best 
defense,  and  the  creation  of  a  cor¬ 
dial  relationship  between  the  In¬ 
dustry  and  the  nu’shc  is  of  utmost 
importance.  Utilities,  and  all  other 
industry  as  well,  must  sell  and  re¬ 
sell  the  concept  of  private  enter¬ 
prise,  but  before  they  can  do  this 
they  must  be  sure  they  have  some¬ 
thing  to  sell.” 

Public  relations  is  not  a  new¬ 
found  tool  of  management  for 
Philadelphia  Electric.  The  depart¬ 
ment  was  organized  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  and  is  now  di¬ 
rected  by  George  R.  Conover, 
veteran  Philadelphia  newspaper¬ 
man  who  holds  the  title  of  vice- 
president. 

Both  he  and  Mr.  Cox  in  their 
public  relations  policies  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  close  contact  with  top 
management  as  well  as  employees 
of  this  big  company,  whose  sales 
volume  is  more  than  $150,000,000 
a  year.  Through  the  years,  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  has  become 
an  increasingly  important  func¬ 
tion  of  the  department. 

“Public  relations  advertising.” 
Mr.  Cox  says,  “provides  the  com¬ 
pany  with  a  means  of  explaining 
Hs  product  and  service  directly  to 
the  consumers,  and  is  justified  on 
the  premise  that  an  educated  pub¬ 
lic  oninion  is  the  best  bulwark  for 
the  future  of  private  enterprise. 

“The  company’s  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  is  employed  as  timely  and 
dramatic  evidence  of  how  the  com¬ 
pany  gives  assurance  of  dependable 
service  at  the  snap  of  a  switch. 

“The  company  also  sponsors  and 
participates  in  the  Electric  Com¬ 
panies  Advertising  Program 
(ECAP).  This  program  started  in 
December,  1941,  has  grown  from 
fifty-two  companies  at  that  time  to 
more  than  150  companies  today. 
Virtually  all  major  electric  com¬ 
panies  in  the  United  States  partici¬ 
pate. 

“The  objectives  of  the  program 
are  ( 1 )  to  improve  public  attitude 
toward  privately-owned  and  man¬ 
aged  companies — that  is,  to  make 


reliable  and  abun-  »MUADit>MiA  hict«ic  cemrAMT 

at  the  snap  of  a  ’  ~ 

not  lose  this  asset  friends;  and  (2)  through  such  im- 
d  with  our  present  provement  of  public  opinion,  to 
discourage  further  government  en- 
short  step  from  croachment  in  the  electric  busi- 
to  complacency  ness.” 

strv  ever  indulges  Getting  back  to  P.  E.’s  local 
I  failing,  the  ball  situation,  Mr.  Cox  said  that  it  is 
deep  in  enemy  ter-  almost  impossible  to  measure  ac- 
hall  find  ourselves  curately  the  effectiveness  of  any 
the  defensive.  given  public  relations  program, 

ise  is  still  the  best  “  I  here  are  however,”  he  said, 
creation  of  a  cor-  “a  few  yardsticks,  one  of  which, 

I  between  the  In-  the  opinion  survey,  makes  it  pos- 
'i''’slic  is  of  utmost  sible  to  determine  with  a  high  de¬ 
ities,  and  all  other  gree  of  accuracy  where  a  large 
.  must  sell  and  re-  corporation  stands  with  the  gen- 
of  private  enter-  eral  public.” 

:  they  can  do  this  “Late  in  1945,  the  company  un- 
re  they  have  some-  dertook  a  cus-tomer  opinion  survey 
of  sufficient  size  to  procure  infor¬ 
ms  is  not  a  new-  mation  that  would  assure  a  realis- 
manarement  for  tic  approach  to  the  company’s  in- 
xtric.  The  depart-  stitutional  advertising  program  in 
inized  more  than  the  months  ahead  and  the  premise 
to  and  is  now  di-  on  which  it  should  be  based,  as 
irge  R.  Conover,  well  as  to  ascertain  what  had  hap- 
jlphia  newspaper-  pened  to  public  opinion  regarding 

;  the  title  of  vice-  company  activities  and  standing  in 
the  ten  years  since  the  previous 
Mr.  Cox  in  their  survey  had  been  made, 
policies  are  con-  “The  poll  showed  that  the  com- 
contaCt  with  top  pany  was  regarded  more  highly  by 
well  as  employees  the  public  in  late  1945  in  relation 
ipany,  whose  sales  to  its  personnel,  customer  prac- 
than  $150,000,000  tices  and  general  services  than  re- 
'h  the  years,  insti-  ported  by  the  survey  ten  years 

ising  has  become  earlier.  Con' inning  close  daily  con- 
important  func-  tact  with  the  public  indicates  that 
artmemt.  this  high  regard  is  being  main- 

tions  advertising.”  tained  Uxfay. 

“provides  the  com-  “Surveys  like  this  are  indicative 
eans  of  explaining  of  the  p^iints  of  importance  to  cus- 
service  directly  to  tomers  in  the  company's  service, 
and  is  justified  on  It  is  around  these  points  which  our 
t  an  educated  pub-  public  relations  program  is  devel- 
le  best  bulwark  for  oped — for  by  acquainting  cus- 

rivate  enterprise.  tomers  with  the  value  and  depend- 
ly's  expansion  pro-  ability  of  electric  service,  a  major 
yed  as  timely  and  defense  is  provided  against  criti- 
ce  of  how  the  com-  cism  by  the  public  power  advo- 
ance  of  dependable  cates.” 

lap  of  a  switch.  Mr.  Cox  concludes  with  a  sig- 

y  also  sponsors  and  nificant  point  on  the  importance 
the  Electric  Com-  of  institutional  advertising  even 
'  t  i  s  i  n  g  Program  when  there  is  no  competition, 
program  started  in  Referring  to  P.  E.’s  position  in 
1,  has  grown  from  the  Philadelphia  area,  he  says: 
nies  at  that  time  to  “The  customer  has  no  experi- 
companies  today,  ence  with  service  from  a  compet- 
lajor  electric  com-  ing  agency.  We  pride  ourselves  on 
nited  States  partici-  the  fact  that  we  give  good  and 
economical  service.  But  only  by 
'es  of  the  program  reminding  him  of  what  he  is  get- 
nove  public  attitude  ting  can  you  be  sure  that  the  cus- 
y-owned  and  man-  tomer  appreciates  the  Philadelphia 
1 — that  is,  to  make  Electric  Company.” 
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Mutual  Life  Lives  in 
P.  R.  *Gold  Fish  Bowl* 

By  Cliiiord  B.  Reeves 

Vicepresident,  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  oi  New  York 


TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.;. 


Members  of  the  fourth  estate 
have  long  been  notable  for  their 
curiosity.  In  fact,  it  is  essential  to 
their  work  that  they  peer  behind 
the  scenes  to  see  what  makes 
things  tick,  whether  it  is  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  politics,  crime,  edu¬ 
cation,  medicine,  industry  or  busi¬ 
ness.  And  for  years  The  Mutual 
Life  has  fostered  and  encouraged 
that  sort  of  inquisitiveness  about 
its  activities,  by  having  the  wel¬ 
come  mat  always  out  for  newspa¬ 
per  men  and  women.  We  want 
them  to  understand  that  we  have 
glass  pockets  and  that  we  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  goldfish  bowl. 

About  four  years  ago,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  make  additional  “behind- 
the-scenes”  information  available 
to  newspaper  people  through  the 
advertising  columns  of  their  trade 
publication.  Ours  is  a  business 
necessarily  embodying  many  legal 
and  actuarial  technicalities  that 
can  be  not  only  difficult  for  the 
outsider  to  understand,  but  which 
can  often  create  confusion  and 
even  a  degree  of  suspicion.  The 
ads  are  designed  to  explain  the 
way  we  run  our  business  in  the 
public  interest,  with  the  belief  that 
a  better  understanding  of  the 
things  we  do  will  prove  that  to  be 
the  case.  We  want  to  run  our 
business  the  way  people  would 
like  to  have  us,  insofar  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Periodic  opinion  surveys 
help  us  determine  those  prefer¬ 
ences. 

The  subject  matter  in  the  ads 
runs  the  gamut  from  historical  in¬ 
formation  about  the  company  to 
facts  about  our  continuing  efforts 
to  give  policyholders  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  increasingly  better  service. 
Some  of  the  ads  explain  why  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  occupations  make 
premium  rate  differentials  neces¬ 
sary,  while  others  discuss  our  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  various  kinds 
of  medical  research  to  improve 
the  health  and  increase  the  lon¬ 
gevity  of  the  American  public.  In 
many  instances,  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  ads  is  keyed  to  special 
situations  that  are  particularly 
timely  at  the  moment.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  during  recent  months  when 
the  investment  activities  of  all  life 
insurance  companies  have  been 
the  subject  of  public  and  govern¬ 
mental  study  and  inquiry,  we  have 
tried  to  explain  how  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  our  policyholders’  funds 
make  a  tremendously  important 
contribution  to  the  economic 
growth  and  welfare  of  the  country. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  about  the  significant  changes 
in  our  investment  portfolio,  the 
program  for  cutting  red  tape,  our 
employer-employe  relations,  the 


Shall  it  be  War 
or  Peace  Today? 


training  programs  for  both  sales¬ 
men  and  home  office  personnel, 
our  efforts  to  produce  life  insur¬ 
ance  policies  that  are  more  easily 
understood  by  policyholders — ^to 
name  just  a  few.  To  create  an 
atmosphere  of  informality,  the  ads 
generally  utilize  a  cartoon  type  of 
illustration.  The  copy  is  usually 
quite  brief,  written  in  simple 
straightforward  style,  with  each 
ad  attempting  to  put  across  one 
single  idea. 

The  nature  of  the  campaign 
makes  it  quite  natural  for  most 
of  the  basic  ideas  to  originate 
within  the  company,  with  Dore- 
mus  &  Company,  our  advertising 
agency,  developing  the  headline, 
illustration  and  copy  to  enhance 
readership  and  attract  attention. 

Tlie  series  attempts  to  build 
recognition  for  The  Mutual  Life 
as  a  business  with  a  conscience 
and  a  heart,  with  copy  text  telling 
in  an  interesting  fashion  some 
phase  of  the  company’s  operations 
that  may  not  be  particularly  fa¬ 
miliar  to  people  outside  the  life  in¬ 
surance  business. 

When  Lewis  W.  Douglas  took 
over  the  presidency  of  The  Mutual 
Life  in  1940  he  introduced  many 
significant  and  important  changes 
within  the  company.  In  1946  Mr. 
IXiuglas  was  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  when  he  was  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  The 
progressive  program  he  started  a 
little  more  than  ten  years  ago  has 
been  carried  forward  energetically 
ever  since. 

Because  we  are  trying  to  sell 
ideas  rather  than  products  in  this 
campaign,  it  is  doubtful  that  re¬ 
sults  can  ever  be  measured  ac¬ 
curately.  Nevertheless,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  desirable  and  ex¬ 
tremely  important  for  a  business 
such  as  ours  to  be  understood  and 
held  in  high  regard. 


Typical  Washington  copy  aimed  at  Congressmen. 


User-Benefit 
Appeals  Mark 
Martin  'News' 

By  Richard  W.  Dorrow, 
Director  oi  Public  Relations, 
Glenn  L.  Martin  Co. 

Selling  products  that  the  general 
public  uses  but  does  not  buy  is 
the  job  of  The  Glenn  L.  Martin 
Company’s  newspaper  advertising 
program  whether  the  product  be 
a  commercial  airliner  or  a  mili¬ 
tary  airplane,  rocket  or  missile. 

But  the  same  user-benefit  ap¬ 
peals  characteristic  of  good  con¬ 
sumer  product  advertising  are  just 
as  important  in  Martin’s  public 
relations  advertising.  And  Martin 
advertising  recognizes  this  by  giv¬ 
ing  detailed  reasons-why  for  every 
Martin  develc^ment  affecting  the 
reader. 

Thus,  if  a  Martin  advertisement 
is  addressed  to  the  reader  as  a 
traveller,  the  advertising  copy  cites 
specific  advantages  of  air  travel 
.  .  .  shows  how  the  commercial 
airlines  in  general  and  Martin 
Airliners  in  particular  give  him 
extra  time  for  business  or  pleas¬ 
ure.  If  a  Martin  advertisement  is 
addressed  to  the  reader  as  a  citi¬ 
zen  whose  country’s  security  is 
intimately  connected  with  air 
power,  the  advertising  copy  cites 
specific  virtue  and  uses  of  Martin 


THE  PERFECT  BLEND  OF 
READERSHIP  INTEREST 


What  with  ads,  speedy 
r  news  services,  column 
and  comic  features  always 
available,  and  every  other 
prompt  world-wide  attribute 
of  reader  Interest,  every  dally 
newspaper  can  be  complete 
In  reader  Interest. 

Local  news  exclusive  to  Its 
own  area  Is,  however  un¬ 
questionably  the  most 
eagerly  sought  reading  In  any  < 
paper,  and  Is  what  makes  a 
newspaper  the  most  respon¬ 
sive  advertising  medium. 


military  developments,  within  the 
bounds  of  military  information 
restrictions. 

And,  if  the  reader  is  addressed 
as  an  investor,  the  advertising  copy 
details  present  Martin  develop¬ 
ments,  plans  for  the  future  and 
the  Company’s  engineering  and 
production  facilities. 

Inherent  in  this  Martin  approach 
to  public  relations  advertising  is 
the  philosophy  of  selling  by  tell¬ 
ing.  Platitudes,  abstract  slogans 
and  high-pressure  emotional  ap¬ 
peals  have  been  passed  up  in  favor 
of  solid  factual  information  that 
treats  the  reader  as  an  intelligent, 
mature  adult. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  Martin 
and  its  advertising  agency,  Van- 
Sant,  Dugdale  &  Company  (Balti¬ 
more,  Md.),  have  used  the  edi¬ 
torial  technique  as  a  format  for 
getting  the  Company’s  message 
across  to  readers  in  a  readable, 
factual  way.  Since  one  of  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  major  functions  is  getting  his 
publication  read  by  its  subscrib¬ 
ers,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  fol¬ 
lowing  his  lead  in  presenting  our 
own  story  is  a  common-sense  ap¬ 
proach  to  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising. 

That’s  why  Martin  advertising 
copy  is  as  specific  as  the  news 
stories  in  adjoining  columns. 


Your  paper  ha» 
new  $  about 
W  people  and  ad~ 
f  news  about  bar¬ 
gains. 


Use  Editor  &  Publisher 

VV.VNT  ADS 


New  York  *  Chicago  ■  Dallas  *  Oklahoma  City 
Atlanta  *  San  FraneiKo 
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Public  Attitude  Surveys 
Prove  Campaign  *s  Worth 

By  S.  C.  Gale 


Vicepresident  of  General  Milb  "—y' 

in  charge  of  Advertising  and  Public  Services 

There  was  a  time  many  years  voted  to  the  part  General  Mills 
ago  when  public  consciousness  on  was  playing  in  the  war  effort — the 
the  part  of  corporations  was  con-  foods  that  were  being  develc^ed 
sidered  not  only  unnecessary,  but  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  ord- 
almost  something  to  be  avoided.  nance  projects  which  the  Navy 
In  our  own  case,  we  were  no  had  commissioned  General  Mills 

different  from  others.  The  Wash-  to  work  out — and  the  plans  Gen- 

burn  Crosby  Company,  principal  eral  Mills  had  for  the  day  when 

predecessor  company  of  General  the  war  was  over.  This  latter, 

Mills,  had  been  a  successful  cor-  too,  had  a  two-fold  objective: 

poration  with  its  principal  owners  how  to  take  care  of  all  the  men 

serving  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  women  who  had  left  General 

and  with  relatively  little  interest  Mills  to  enter  the  armed  forces,  Samuel  ' 

in  the  public  other  than  to  encour-  and  would  soon  be  returning;  and 

age  the  sale  of  its  products.  what  General  Mills  could  make  in  wuipanies  are  owned,  nc 

However,  when  it  became  Gen-  the  years  after  the  war  to  help  fill  pmtocrats,  but  b; 

eral  Mills  in  1928  with  broad  pub-  some  of  the  long-felt  needs  of  the  s^nds  of  smaU  stwkholde 

lie  ownership  and  increasingly  ex-  American  people.  have  explained  fhe  n< 

panding  operations,  the  company  Before  the  campaign  even  start-  fortunate,  interdep 

was  faced  with  an  entirely  differ-  ed,  however,  BBD&O  conducted  which  exists  between  all 

ent  set  of  problems.  As  a  result  a  public  attitude  study  with  a  society  the  tarin 

of  this  change,  it  began  to  move  nation-wide  cross-section  of  peo-  ploy^s,  processers,  manuf 
from  extreme  conservatism  in  its  pie  to  establish  a  platform  for  stockholders,  and  wnsuiro 
relations  with  the  public  toward  a  measuring  effects  of  the  campaign,  c*"®  have  told  about  th 
new  program  of  public  service  This  study  has  been  repeated  three  o^^oe  by  the  American  p 
which  has  been  quite  noteworthy  times  since  1943,  the  last  time  fc™s  of  bigger  paychecks, 
of  its  type.  in  1949,  and  a  fifth  study  will  be  hours,  greater  security  an 

Today  the  D^artment  of  Pub-  made  this  September.  working  conditions.  One  a^ 

lie  Services,  headed  by  C.  W.  Some  of  the  findings  of  these  plaiuing  the  function  of 
Plattes,  consists  of  26  people,  and  studies  over  the  six-year  period  reveled  the  actual 

is  responsible  to  the  vicepresident  are  as  follows:  General  Mills  is  General  Mills  v 

in  charge  of  advertising,  public  the  only  big  food  company  to  show  dents.  . 

services,  home  service,  and  mar-  a  substantial  gain  in  the  number  Each  advertise^nt  1 
ket  analysis.  Mr.  Plattes  recently  of  people  who  said  they  had  heard  Plained  the  breakdown 
succeeded  Abbott  Washburn,  who  of  the  company;  it  has  risen  from  General  Mills  sales  doll 
is  on  leave  of  absence  as  vice  fifth  to  first  place  as  the  company  repeating  that  our  cc 
chairman  of  the  Crusade  for  “doing  the  b«st  job  of  developing  profits  average  about 
Freedom.  new  and  better  foods”;  it  is  the  ne^ly  four  times  that  ai 

This  department,  under  various  only  big  food  company  to  show  a  P^'d  to  e^loyees  in  sala 
names,  has  been  in  operation  since  sufc^antial  gain  in  response  to  the  wages,  and  that  nwre  tha 
1936.  During  the  first  years  it  question,  “What  big  food  com-  the  dollar  is  paid  each 
was  largely  concerned  with  rela-  panies  are  doing  the  best  job  of  farmors  and  other  ®|iPPli^ 
tions  with  employees,  stockhold-  telling  the  public  most  interesting-  Nearly  every  ad  has 

ers,  press  and  education  groups,  ly  what  kind  of  companies  they  about  real  pwple,  in  rea 
but  in  1942  the  board  of  directors  are,  and  what  they  are  doing?”;  ^ing  real  things  a  sto 
voted  an  appropriation  large  and  it  is  the  only  food  company,  the  classroom  where  si 

enough  to  enable  it  to  launch  among  those  ask^  about,  to  show  ®®'>  onap^e,  on  the 

an  institutional  advertising  cam-  a  gain  in  the  number  of  people  *t  is  this  realness  thi 
paign  for  the  fiscal  year  1943-44  who  said  the  products  of  the  com-  the  ads  believable. 

— the  first  such  campaign  in  the  pany  were  “very  good.”  example  a  study  w 

history  of  General  Mills  or  any  Following  the  war,  the  nature  tjie  previously  menti 
of  its  predecessor  companies.  The  of  the  campaign  gradually  began  dealing  with  the  mncti 
Minneapolis  office  of  Batten,  Bar-  to  change  from  a  creative  ap-  salaries  of  yicepresidents 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  which  proach  based  on  the  company’s  the  people  interviewed  a 
was  already  working  with  Gener-  operations  to  one  based  on  its  read  the  ad,  75%  cl 
al  Mills  on  various  pubUc  relations  business  pbilos^hy.  This  began  derstood  the  main  objecti’ 
projects,  was  appointed  the  agency  with  the  inclusion  every  year  of  the  related  purposes 
for  this  campaign,  an  ad  explaining  the  company’s  ^d;  more  than  90%  ss 

The  objective  of  this  campaign  annual  financial  statement  in  management  was 

was  to  “make  General  Mills  bet-  words  the  layman  could  under-  “more  and  better  j< 

ter  and  more  favorably  known,  stand.  More  recently  the  ads  have  “good  products  at  n 

and  to  identify  the  name  General  become,  in  effect,  interpretations  prices”;  and  57%  said 
Mills  with  its  products”  —  which  of  the  free  American  economic  average  sala^  after  taxes 
were  already  well,  and  very  favor-  system  in  terms  of  the  facts,  ®ral  Mills’  vicepresidents- 
ably,  known.  In  addition,  it  was  figures,  and  progress  of  General  — “about  right,”  w 
ho^d  that  the  campaign  would  Mills.  In  a  way,  they  have  become  ®3*d  it  "was  too  hif 

“pave  a  broad  highway  for  the  a  documentation  of  the  free  econ-  Because  General  M 

introduction  of  new  products  by  omy  through  actual  experiences  BBD&O  feel  that  the 
General  Mills.”  of  General  Mills.  target  for  this  kind  of  a 

As  the  canq>aign  got  under  Some  of  these  ads,  for  exam-  is  the  urban  working  p< 
way,  most  of  the  ads  were  de-  pie,  have  pointed  o\it  that  big  primary  media  now  b« 


San  Diego — Contributions  to 
the  San  Diego  Union’s  Shoe  Fund 
were  the  largest  in  history  during 
the  last  fall  and  winter,  totalling 
$2,385. 


modernizing 
//  gour  format‘i 

Ask  your  Linotype  represen¬ 
tative  for  expert  help  in  page 
styling,  and  selection  of  new 
faces  that  give  top  legibility 
and  reader  appeal— superior 
mechanical  reproduction. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Licensing  Accusation 
Not  Merited  by  ACEJ 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

A  CHARGE  that  journalism  school 
accreditation  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  endangers  press  freedom 
has  again  made  the  public  prints. 

A  recent  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times  by  Prof.  Perley  I.  Reed  of 
West  Virginia  University  contends 
that  accrediting  may  be  the  first 
subtle  step  toward  “bureaucratiz¬ 
ing”  newspapers. 

He  sees  an  opportunity  for  reg¬ 
ulating  newspaper  editorial  em¬ 
ployment  through  establishment  of 
an  “approving”  body  which  will 
gradually  take  on  the  nature  of  a 
licensing  authority. 

Prof.  Reed’.s  Thesis 

Says  Mr.  Reed,  “Such  move¬ 
ments  are  subtle  in  their  early 
stages.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
makers  of  the  nation’s  future  pub¬ 
lications  will  soon  be  coming  from 
the  schools  of  journalism.  Here 
not  only  mental  attitudes  are 
shaped  but  the  schwl’s  modus 
operand!  is  learned. 

“.  .  .  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
the  American  people  if  the  time 
ever  comes  in  this  country  when 
nobody  will  be  regarded  as  fit  to 
publish,  or  write  for,  any  type  if 
newspaper  unless  that  newspaper 
man  has  a  degree  from  a  particu¬ 
lar  journalism  school.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  The  American  people 
must  resist  a  movemept  that  would 
disqualify  the  graduates  of  a  small 
liberal  arts  college,  or  a  self-edu¬ 
cated  man,  for  publishing  activity 
until  he  has  been  ‘accredited’  by 
some  self-created  agency.  You 
cannot  bureaucratize  newspapers 
or  journalism  education  without 
destroying  the  American  concept 
of  freedom  of  the  press.” 

No  Such  Limitations 

Limitation  of  newspap>er  writers 
to  graduates  of  selected  or  “ap¬ 
proved”  institutions  would  indeed 
constitute  a  kind  of  licensing.  But 
the  accrediting  program  cannot 
impose  such  a  limitation.  A  news¬ 
paper  employer  is  under  no  com¬ 
pulsion  to  hire  graduates  of  ac¬ 
credited  schools  ...  or  in  fact, 
of  any  schools. 

No  agreement  among  schools, 
or  among  certain  journalism  edu¬ 
cators  and  newspapermen,  can  be 
binding  on  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  or  the  employers  of  its  edi¬ 
torial  workers. 

Mr.  Reed  probably  would  say 
that’s  immaterial,  because  the 
trend  increasingly  is  toward  the 
filling  of  editorial  jobs  with 
J-school  graduates,  and  if  these 
tnay  come  only  from  accredited 
schools  the  ultimate  effect  is  the 
same. 

Question  is,  then,  whether  the 
editor  &  PUBLISHER 


accrediting  program  is  in  fact  lim¬ 
iting  journalism  training  to  the 
“approved”  schools. 

The  answer  is  “no.”  The  num¬ 
ber  of  non-accredited  schools  has 
increased  considerably  since  ac¬ 
creditation  was  begun,  not  de¬ 
creased.  Many  more  institutions 
have  journalism  programs  in  the 
works — or  did  have  until  enroll¬ 
ments  were  threatened  by  the 
military  effort. 

Courses  Improved 

This  probably  is  somewhat  dis¬ 
concerting  to  some  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  educators  who  visualized  a 
decreased  number  of  schools 
teaching  journalism  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  accrediting  pro¬ 
gram.  But  di.sconcerting  or  not, 
the  fact  is  that  accreditation  thus 
far  plainly  has  not  been  a  deter¬ 
rent  to  the  offering  of  journalism 
instruction  by  non^ccredited 
schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  or 
most  of  the  non-accredited  schools 
have  scrambled  to  improve  their 
standards  .  .  .  some  to  equal  or 
approximate  those  of  the  accredit¬ 
ed  schools. 

The  consequence  has  been  an 
enormous  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  instruction  clear  down 
the  line  through  the  junior  col¬ 
leges. 

If  the  accreditation  program 
folded  at  this  moment  it  still 
would  have  done  an  important  job 
for  professional  education  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  non-accredited  schools 
would  quickly  collapse  if  employ¬ 
ers  would  not  hire  their  graduates. 
But  that  isn’t  happening  .  .  .  and 
it  seems  unlikely  that  there  ever 
will  come  a  time  when  editors, 
needing  beginners,  will  refuse  to 
hire  bright,  energetic  youngsters 
because  they  graduated  from  Po- 
dunk  rather  than  Slippery  Rock. 

Capability  Put  First 

While*"  more  and  more  editors 
declare  they’re  hiring  journalism 
graduates  by  choice,  almost  all  in¬ 
sist  their  first  concern  is  the  ap¬ 
parent  capability  of  the  youngster 
himself. 

The  time  seems  most  remote 
when  editors  who  have  had  good 
luck  with  well-trained  graduates 
of  non-accredited  schools  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  hire  more  youngsters  from 
those  schools  because  they  are 
non-accredited. 

If  Mr.  Reed’s  contention  is  cor¬ 
rect  that  “about  40  of  some  hun¬ 
dred  high-grade  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism  in  the 
United  States  are  today  on  a  so- 
called  ‘accredited  list’  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
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for  Journalism,”  then  he  has  sup¬ 
plied  his  own  answer  to  the  "“li¬ 
censing”  bogey. 

Then  why  accreditation? 

It’s  an  effective  method  of  pro¬ 
moting  higher  standards,  better  in¬ 
struction.  ACEJ  accreditation  has 
done  that,  country- wide.  But  even 
apart  from  these  accreditation  was 
inevitable. 

Some  of  the  better  schools  were 
driven  to  it  in  self-defense. 

While  they  were  doing  a  better 
job  of  training,  some  ham-and-egg 
institutions  down  the  road  were 
lousing  up  their  efforts  by  turning 
out  incompetents.  They  were 
judged  for  what  was  being  done 
by  others. 

Labeling  Procedure  Needed 

Men  in  the  forefront  of  the 
tough  fight  to  win  recognition  for 
journalism  education  over  the  op¬ 
position  of  skeptical  editors  and 
sneering  academicians  constantly 
were  seeing  their  efforts  impaired 
by  inept  graduates  of  sub-standard 
programs. 

Much,  perhaps  most,  of  the 
blanket  criticism  of  J-schools  is  a 
consequence  of  individual  employ¬ 
er  experiences  with  improperly 
trained  or  screened  graduates  from 
marginal  or  sub-marginal  schools. 

Whether  the  accrediting  pro¬ 
gram  is  effectively  labeling  the 
good  schools  is  not  the  issue  here. 

The  point  is,  if  the  adequate 
program  is  to  be  identified  so  that 
it  may  be  judged  for  itself  and  its 
own  product,  there  must  be  some 
kind  of  labeling  procedure. 

The  distinction  between  “good” 
and  “poor”  schools  is  not  an 
imaginary  one.  An  eastern  news¬ 
paper  editor  has  written: 

“It  is  hard  to  generalize  on 
schools  of  journalism.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  have  some  12  persons 
on  our  staff  who  were  graduates 
of  a  certain  university’s  school  of 
journalism,  and  they  are  excellent 
people  from  nearly  every  stand¬ 
point. 

“On  the  other  hand,  another 
school  of  journalism  in  our  state 
has  produced  practically  nothing. 
The  difference  lies  in  only  one 
thing:  The  first  is  an  excellent 
school,  trains  the  students  well, 
and  they  come  out  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  the  newspaper 


so  that  only  a  short  bit  of  train¬ 
ing  within  the  plant  is  necessary.” 

Protection  from  Injury 

It  was  inevitable,  then,  that 
need  for  protection  from  injury 
by  indiscriminate  training  in  jour¬ 
nalism  would  result  in  a  program 
of  “labeling”  those  institutions 
wishing  to  be  identified  as  con¬ 
forming  to  standards  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  competent  practitioners. 

So  long  as  ACEJ  restricts  iU 
activities  to  such  labeling,  it  is 
hard  fo  see  how  the  project  con¬ 
stitutes  licensing  or  threatens  press 
“bureauracy.” 

There  is,  however,  a  clearly  de¬ 
fined  point  beyond  which  ACEJ 
legitimately  may  not  go.  It  may 
not  state  or  imply  that  any  school 
not  accredited  is  therefore  not  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job  of  training. 

Some  schools  do  not  conform 
to  ACEJ  standards  because  they 
believe  the  job  of  training  for 
journalism  can  be  done  better  in 
other  ways.  Such  schools  should 
be  permitted  to  persist  in  their 
efforts  without  stigma,  and  succeed 
or  fail  on  their  own  merits.  Jour¬ 
nalism  education  is  still  too  young 
to  be  certain  how  the  job  should 
or  should  not  be  done. 

ACEJ’s  Own  Reply 

Some  schools  have  decided  to 
go  along  with  a  moratorium  on 
all  accreditation,  imposed  last  year 
by  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting,  representing  the  five 
major  associations  of  colleges  and 
universities.  These  schools  will 
not  apply  for  accreditation  until 
some  decision  has  been  reached 
regarding  the  entire  principle  of 
accrediting  in  higher  education. 

And  then,  some  journalism  edu¬ 
cators  like  Mr.  Re^,  simply  don’t 
believe  in  accreditation,  period. 

In  a  direct  reply  to  Mr.  Reed, 
via  the  Times,  Alfred  H.  Kirch- 
hofer  declared:  “This  (accredi¬ 
tation)  process  is  not  bureauracy; 
it’s  democracy  at  its  best.  It  will 
not  undermine  freedom  of  the 
press;  it  will  underpin  it  and  se¬ 
cure  it.  If  the  newspaper  groups 
represented  in  the  ACEJ  didn’t 
have  this  faith  they  would  not 
support  the  work.”  Mr.  Kirch- 
hofer  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
and  president  of  ACEJ. 


Newspaper  Presses 
For  Sale 

Four  complete  7  unit  Hoe  Presses  with  22'^'' 
cut-off.  2  presses  with  single  folders,  1  with  2 
folders,  i  with  4  folders,  all  equipped  with  C-H 
conveyors.  60  H.P.  DC  drives  and  C-H  controls, 
28,000  papers  per  hour  up  to  56  pages.  Semi¬ 
automatic  pasters.  .Available  immediately. 

For  further  details  unite  or  wire  The  Sunpapers, 
Calvert  and  Centre  Streets,  Baltimore  3,  Md. 
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CIRCULATION 

Newsprint  Complaints 
Keep  Ration  Idea  Alive 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — ^There  Round  table  discussions  were 


is  a  possibility  of  Congressional 
action  to  ration  newsprint  within 
the  next  year,  Charles  E.  Moreau, 
chairman  of  the  newsprint  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  told  the  first  annual 
Circulation  Clinic  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Press  Association  here  Feb.  23. 

Mr.  Moreau,  who  publishes  sev¬ 
eral  New  Jersey  weeklies,  declared; 
“Congressmen  are  especially  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  complaints  of  small 
publishers  in  their  home  districts. 

“A  number  of  such  complaints 
might  be  the  impetus  for  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  rationing  law,”  he 
said. 

Other  aspects  of  the  newsprint 
problem  were  discussed  by  Mat¬ 
thew  G.  Sullivan,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers. 
He  urged  small  newspapers  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  pressroom 
newsprint  waste. 

The  Gannett  papers  sell  98% 
of  the  copies  printed,  Mr.  Sullivan 
said.  A  survey  of  New  Jersey 
weeklies,  on  the  other  hand,  re¬ 
veals  that  they  waste  an  average 
of  440  copies  every  issue. 

Premiums  Are  ‘Bribes’ 

Mr.  Sullivan  also  suggested  that 
reader  premiums  be  abandoned 
because  they  constitute  “a  bribe  to 
get  someone  to  pay  for  something 
he  doesn’t  want.” 

Experience  in  California  has 
not  been  encouraging  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  raising  daily  prices  to 
above  five  cents,  Mr.  Sullivan  said. 
He  believes  many  newspapers  can 
still  raise  mail  and  home-delivered 
rates.  He  also  urged  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  short-term  subscription 
differentials. 

Hugh  N.  Boyd,  general  manager 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Home 
News,  described  a  new  circulation- 
building  program  used  by  his 
newspaper.  In  an  area  containing 
many  new  housing  developments, 
the  newspaper  employs  a  “Home 
News  Hostess”  to  call  on  new¬ 
comers  and  give  them  information 
about  the  community.  In  the 
course  of  her  visits,  the  hostess 
collects  data  on  appliances  owned, 
etc.  for  the  newspaper’s  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  but  “the  main 
emphasis  is  on  giving,  not  gather¬ 
ing  information.” 

63  Attend 

Shortly  after  her  visit,  the  Home 
News  sends  sample  copies  and 
these  are  followed  up  ^ter  two 
or  three  weeks  by  a  direct  solici¬ 
tation.  During  this  period  the 
hostess  also  sends  a  postal  card 
to  the  family,  asking  if  she  can  be 
of  further  assistance.  Mr.  Boyd 
reported  that  the  program  has 
achieved  very  satisfactory  circula¬ 
tion  results. 


led  by  Jere  C.  Healy,  Newark 
News,  and  Charles  M.  Ray,  Cran¬ 
ford  Citizen  and  Chronicle,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Awards  for  outstanding  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  were  presented 
to  the  Newark  News  and  the 
Montclair  Times.  The  Clinic  was 
attended  by  63  publishers,  editors 
and  circulation  staffers. 

Two  Bands  o!  Research 

Circulation  research  is  neither 
a  new  idea  nor  a  radical  concept 
in  need  of  believers,  says  John 
Scott  Davenport,  former  ICMA 
research  scholar  and  now  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Newspaper 
Service  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa. 

Commenting  on  the  recent  re¬ 
port  of  Max  Eisen  on  the  appar¬ 
ent  lack  of  interest  in  research  by 
circulation  executives  (E&P,  Feb. 
17,  page  42),  Mr.  Davenport 
points  out  the  difference  between 
basic  and  applied  research: 

“When  it  comes  to  applied  re¬ 
search,  the  doing  must  be  left  to 
the  individual  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  or  to  any  research  special¬ 
ists  which  his  newspaper  might 
hire.  This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  such 
applied  research  is  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  paper  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
figures  used  and  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  are  the  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  of  management.” 

Basic  Research  General 

Basic  research  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  matter,  he  points  out.  “This 
is  the  research  which  is  generally 
applicable  to  all  newspapers  re¬ 
gardless  of  circulation  size  or  geo¬ 
graphical  location.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  of  basic  research  are  often 
so  general  that  they  are  informa¬ 
tional  rather  than  useful.” 

If  Mr.  Eisen  is  talking  about 
basic  research  in  his  efforts  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  national  circulation  re¬ 
search  agency,  his  point  is  good, 
says  Mr.  Davenport.  “However, 
his  work  should  be  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  rather  than  with  the 
International  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers  As.sociation,”  he  adds. 

“Circulation  managers  are  es¬ 
sentially  operative  executives.  Ap¬ 
plied  research  is  their  interest.  If 
the  basic  research  for  newspaper 
advertising  is  sponsored  by  the 
ANPA  (which  it  is),  it  is  plausible 
to  assume  that  the  basic  research 
for  circulation  research  should 
also  be  sponsored  by  ANPA. 

“The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  research  in  advertising, 
but  it  does  not  ‘carry  the  ball.’ 
The  ICMA  is  interested  in  re- 


Chicago  H-A  Goes 
To  10c  Saturday 

Chicago — Increased  production 
costs  were  given  as  the  reason  for 
the  Chicago  Herald  -  American 
raising  its  Saturday  price  to  10 
cents,  effective  March  3. 

The  Herald-American  is  adding 
eight  pages  of  color  comics,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  24  tabloid  pages,  in 
the  Saturday  issue,  which  will  also 
include  the  Saturday  Home  Jour¬ 
nal,  tabloid  magazine,  and  the 
main  news  section. 

Under  the  new  set-up,  the  H-.\ 
will  be  five  cents  five  days  a 
week,  10  cents  on  Saturday,  and 
15  cents  on  Sunday. 


search  in  circulation,  but  it  should 
not  have  to  ‘carry  the  ball’  either.” 

ICMA  Educational  Awards 

For  the  first  time  this  year. 
ICMA  is  offering  three  $250  writ¬ 
ing  aw^ards.  Students  enrolled  in 
junior  or  senior  years  of  a  four- 
year  college  or  university  are 
eligible.  Each  entrant  must  write 
an  essay  up  to  1,000  words  on 
one  of  the  following  subjects; 

(1)  “How  Newspaperboy  Train¬ 
ing  Helped  Me  to  Go  to  College”; 
(2)  “Job  Opportunities  in  News¬ 
paper  Circulation”;  (3)  “How  a 
Newspaper  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment  Benefits  the  Community.” 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  on 
or  before  April  15,  and  mailed  to 
H.  Helps  Gates,  chairman,  ICMA 
Education  Committee,  1  Norway 
St.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

As  part  of  its  program  to  pro 
mote  original  research  in  the  field 
of  newspaper  circulation,  ICMA 
will  also  award  one  $750  scholar¬ 
ship  to  a  qualified  student  receiv¬ 
ing  an  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  or 
equivalent  this  spring,  and  who 
will  take  a  year  of  graduate  work 
in  the  field  of  circulation  manage¬ 
ment.  AppHc:ition  blanks  may  be 
obtained  from  any  college  jour¬ 
nalism  department,  or  by  writing 
to  Mr.  Phelps.  Applications  must 
be  filed  by  May  10,  1951,  with  Mr. 
Phelps  in  Boston. 

'Dawn  Patrol'  Air  Delivery 

The  hundreds  of  readers  of  the 
Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News  Press 
who  live  on  the  islands  along  the 
coast  of  West  Florida  are  now  get¬ 
ting  their  morning  paper  by 
breakfast-time,  courtesy  of  special 
“dawn  patrol”  aerial  delivery  by 
amphibian.  The  papers  are  loaded 
aboard  the  plane  at  dawn  by  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  Tom  Matheson. 
This  is  the  ninth  season  of  “dawn 
patrol”  air  delivery.  Passengers  on 
the  initial  flight  this  year  inclulded 
William  R.  Spear,  editor. 

UN  Statistics 

The  United  Nations  Statistical 
Yearbook  for  1949-1950  shows 
that  354  in  every  1,000  Americans 
buy  newspapers  every  day,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  600  in  every  1,000 
Britons. 
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'Union  Shop' 
Without  Election 
Called  Illegal 

A  “union  shop”  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  Newspaper  and  Mail 
Deliverers’  Union  of  New  York 
and  Rockaway  News  Supply  Co. 
was  declared  illegal  this  week  by 
a  trial  examiner  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  employing  firm  distributes 
New  York  City  and  Long  Island 
newspapers,  including  the  Rock¬ 
ville  Center  Nassau  Review-Star, 
which  figures  directly  in  the  case. 

The  NLRB  held  recently  that 
the  deliverers’  union  was  guilty  of 
unfair  practices  against  New  York 
City  newspapers  (E&P,  Feb.  24, 
page  5)  in  enforcing  closed  shop 
conditions. 

The  basis  for  illegality  of  the 
agreement  negotiated  in  October, 
1948,  is  that  no  election  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  effectuate  the  union  se¬ 
curity  clause.  The  contract  merely 
stated  that  only  union  members 
were  to  be  employed  30  days  af¬ 
ter  the  effective  date  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  thereafter  all  new  em¬ 
ployes  must  become  members  of 
the  union. 

3- Year  Picket  Line  Upheld 

Examiner  Lee  J.  Best’s  inter¬ 
mediate  report  upheld  the  refusal 
of  a  union  member,  Charles 
Waugh,  to  cross  a  printers’  picket 
line  at  the  Review-Star  plant.  Mr. 
Best  said  the  line,  established 
since  members  of  the  Nassau 
Typographical  Union  went  on 
strike  in  October,  1947,  was  still 
legitimate  as  of  March,  1950. 

The  examiner  ordered  that 
Rockaway  reinstate  Mr.  Waugh 
and  also  stop  giving  “unlawful 
support”  to  the  deliverers’  union. 

“It  is  apparent,”  the  examiner 
said,  “that  the  discharge  of  an  em¬ 
ploye  for  engaging  in  concerted 
activity  with  employes  of  another 
employer,  and  refusing  to  cross  a 
legitimate  picket  line  of  their 
union,  has  a  tendency  to  discour¬ 
age  membership  in  that  labor  or¬ 
ganization.” 

Delivery  Offered 

Mr.  Waugh  had  offered  to  de¬ 
liver  any  papers  that  were  given 
to  him  beyond  the  picket  line,  the 
examiner  related,  but  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to  cross  the  line  and  when 
he  refused  he  was  fired. 

The  examiner  found  that  Mr. 
W  ugh  was  not  engaging  in  sec¬ 
ondary  boycott  but  “was  clearly 
exercising  the  right  of  employes 
to  assist  a  labor  organization  by 
utilizing  a  conventional  method, 
time-honored  in  the  history  of  the 
.\merican  labor  movement.” 

■ 

20  Pages  on  Canada 

Twenty  pages  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  Monday,  Feb. 
26,  were  devoted  to  Canadian 
economy.  Raymond  L.  Hoadley, 
financial  staff  member,  directed 
the  editorial  preparation. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Ottawa  Citizen  30-Pag©  S©Ction 
rr  -  \ir  ‘x  Years  Old  Do©s  PR  Job 

^  i  /ana  Citizen  completed  ;  For  Truck©rs 

Of  Lincoln*s  *Bad  Press* 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard  neSper  ^pubSSedTil'^w^k 

Graduate  School  of  lournaUam.  Columbia  University.  N.  Y.  ho^^ver^  gols  107  ^e^!  ®  a;  a  „d 

.  ’  if  n  I  ^  j  The  special  section,  edited  and 

LINCOLN  AND  THE  PRESS  By  Missouri  in  1842.  Toe  to  toe  when  as  the  /»acA:e/  it  ^s  edited  by  Slim  Barnard,  automotive 

Robert  s.  Harper,  New  York.  „  „io„v  AKroKom  I  .'rwrtin  by  William  Harris.  The  Packet  was  j..  ^  ^  aa  non  iin....  ot 

(McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.;  across  a  plank,  Abraharn  Lincoln  based  bv  Robert  Bell  in  1849  editor,  contained  44.0M  lines  at 
418  pages,  »6.)  and  James  Shields  glared  at  each  .u  national  rates.  Included  m  the 


U,.‘’ or„S“  ,  ’."Sic™- 

than  100  ne^aijri  airf  p^iod-  the  ,n£kiig 


however,  goes  back  107  years. 


by  the  Examiner. 

The  special  section,  edited  and 


418  pages,  $6.) 


Other.  Lincoln  was  a  representative 


In  1851  it  became  the  Citizen.  The 


national  rates.  Included  in  the 
linage  were  five  pages  taken  by 


vrAiiv/is  VVM.J  U  « w^a  «rsJWi»AU.»a  V  w  .  r|  *  ♦  W*  IlIltlKC  WCIV  II*W  fcUlVWii 

More  books  have  been  written  in  the  Illinois  legislature;  Shields,  new^aper  bloomed  into  a  bi-  lo^al  trucking  companies  at  $1,900 
about  Lincoln  than  about  all  as-  the  state  auditor.  Their  sleeves  y  *'?  a  page. 

pects  of  the  newspaper.  More  were  rolled  up  on  the  sinewy  ti*al  moving  of  the  st^t  of  govern-  Barnard  said  advertisers 

indeed  than  about  any  other  per-  arms  of  farmer-lawmakers.  Their  were  told  in  advance  they  would 

son  except  Christ  and  Napoleon.  hands  grasped  grimly  those  curved  became  a  daily,  ine  Citizen  was  plugs  in  editorial 

Yet  in  this  able  and  timely  vol-  honed -edge  swords  that  Quan-  ^y  Southam  family 


ume  on  “Lincoln  and  the  Press,”  trill’s  guerrillas  later  made  a  sym- 


A  full-page  space  was  bought 


Robert  Harper,  a  veteran  newspa-  bol  of  terror  in  the  area.  The  “Here’s  mine.”  And  without  glit-  by  the  Teamsters  Union, 

perman,  has  made  a  distinguished  site  was  just  across  the  Mississippi  tering  introductory  generalities,  he  Although  they  endorsed  it.  the 
contribution  to  Lincoln’s  mature  River  from  Alton,  Illinois.  .jct  down  what  he  stood  for— in  a  Motor  Truck  Association  of  South- 

and  historic  years,  to  the  ruthless  Cause?  The  “Rebecca”  letters  ‘lener  compact  of  thought,  clear  ern  California  backed  off  from 


struggle  between  the  opposition  in  the  Sangamo  (III.)  Journal  even  to  the  printer  who  set  it, 

press  and  the  Federal  Govern-  published  in  Springfield.  They  and  good  politics.  He  was  re’ 

ment  —  a  major  problem  of  the  satirized  Shields  and  the  financial  turned  to  office. 

Civil  War — ^and  thus  to  the  history  condition  of  the  state.  And  they  w  was  the  first  act  of  his 


of  the  great  conflict  itself.  did  a  job.  One  published  on  Sep-  of  continuous  'dealing  with  n^rd  said,  the  alloted  advertising 

Significance  thrusts  from  this  tember  8  left  Shields,  he  con-  a  press,  large  parts  of  which  were  space  was  sold  out  immediately, 
dramatic  story  of  deep-lying  po-  eluded,  no  choice  but  to  challenge  ^ft^n  rabidly  against  him;  but  70%  to  local  trucking  lines.  The 
litical  hostilities  that  do  not  end  the  writer.  against  the  freedom  of  which  Lin-  minimum  space  was  one-fourth  of 

in  times  of  n  stional  crisis.  “Con-  Lincoln  had  written  several  ^oln  himself  never  moved.  And  a  page,  though  several  full  pages 

tinue  his  administration  in  power.”  anonymous  letters  for  the  Journal  when  he  died,  the  press,  save  for  were  run  with  multiple  signatures, 

warned  the  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  satirizing  political  opponents.  But  a  few  die-hards,  mourned,  and  One  cooperative  ad  had  19  signa- 

Democrat  in  1864,  “and  we  can  not  these  peculiarly  offensive  ones,  mourned  beautifully.  The  Chicago  tures. 

all  go  to  war  or  to  hell  before  Mary  Todd  and  Julia  Jayne  had  Tribune  called  his  emancipation  Theme  of  the  section,  “Your 
1868.”  The  Chicago  Times  the  written  them.  And  Lincoln  was  in  of  his  country  “manly  and  patri-  Life-Line  Is  a  Truck,”  developed 
day  after  the  Gettysburg  address  love  with  Mary  Todd.  Through  otic  ”  his  emancipation  of  an  out-  by  the  Hal  Stebbins  advertising 


jn  to  the  printer  who  set  it,  participation  because  it  felt  mem- 
d  good  politics.  He  was  re-  be*’''  would  not  want  to  take  part 
ned  to  office.  in  such  an  expensive,  large  scale 

It  was  the  first  act  of  his  29  promotion.  However,  Mr.  Bar- 


described  it  as  “silly,  flat,  and  the  editor  he  assumed  the  author-  j-ast’  race  “Christ-like  and  divine.” 
dishwashery.”  And  the  London  ship.  *  «  * 

Times  in  1862  had  suggested  that  Almost  in  romantic  novel  mo-  Wmptmfd  n  hlttpriu  rritlk-ji 


Whether  a  bitterly  critical 


agency,  was  featured  in  both  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  copy. 

Feature  stories  were  written  by 


posterity  will  class  Lincoln  as  a  tif.  Shields’  friends  brought  word  press  should  remain  free  when  the  staffers  working  on  sp^ial  assign- 
monster.  of  Mary  s  poison  pen  just  as  sec-  safety  of  the  nation  was  fearfully  ment  from  Publisher  Richard  Car- 

Yet  papers  there  were  that  rec-  onds  were  about  to  call.  Swing  jjjf  stake  raised  a  grave  constitu-  rington. 

ognized  Lincoln’s  m’erit.  And  when  you’re  ready,  Gridley.”  And  imnal  question.  Lincoln  had  no  Los  Angeles  city  schools  or- 

Lincoln  never  impaired  the  rights  to  Shields’  credit,  he  instantly  precedent.  He  used  his  own.  And  dered  1,000  copies  of  the  section 

of  free  speech  that  he  prized  so  withdrew  his  challenge.  And  to  fijj  solution  of  the  corrosive  con-  for  use  in  classes, 

greatly.  He  turned  frequently  to  Lincoln’s  credit,  he  never  ack-  troversy  was  not  the  least  of  his  • 

the  pr^s  for  articulation  of  his  nowledged  Mary’s  part  in  it  but  greatness.  In  “Lincoln  and  the  62  Called  tO  Colors 

Ideas  m  Mvmg  the  Union.  He  apologized  and  put  the  apology  press,”  a  life-long  student  of  Lin-  -ru^  AJew  York  Times  reports 


„  „  .  .  . .  .  ^  Press,"  a  lite-long  student  ot  Lm-  York  Times  reports 

enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance  on  p.iper.  coin  interprets  this  dramatic  chap-  that  62  of  its  emploves  have  gone 

among  newspaper  men  and  ap-  needless  tragedy  jgr  of  our  history  with  the  sound  j-io  active  service  with  the  armed 

^inted  niany  to  important  posts,  of  the  thing  apparently  taught  journalistic  judgment  of  28  years  forces  since  last  July 
It  was  Lincoln  who  said:  “With  him  something,  however.  He  city  room  and  at  managing 
the  people  on  your  side,  you  can  wrote  much  political  argument  for  editor’s  desk. 
accomplish  anything.  With  the  newspapers  thereafter.  But  always  jhis  is  a  major  contribution  to 
people  against  you,  you  can  ac-  over  his  name.  thouchtful  editors  todav.  I 


complish  nothing  at  all.”  *  *  ♦ 

♦  *  ♦  Abe  the  Railsplitter  should 

This  scholarly  and  readable  have  done  well  with  sabers.  But 
study  is  particularly  timely  be-  then,  so  should  most  everyone 
cause  it  shows  in  detail  the  rabid  else  outside  large  cities  in  1842. 
extreme  to  which  political  think-  And  there  were  only  5  towns  of  | 
ing  can  carry  public  utterance —  more  than  50,000  population  in  I 
and  the  devotion  of  a  great  man  the  country  then.  Only  10  in  | 
to  democratic  institutions.  This  I860.  “Railsplitter  for  President”  ] 
book  too  bares  conflicting  and  was  a  poor  jibe,  Mr.  Harper  | 
bitter  opinions  of  the  home  front  points  out.  A  large  and  politically 
in  the  War  Between  the  States,  active  part  of  our  population  were 
It  is,  pretty  much  for  the  first  farmers.  They’d  split  many  a  rail 
time,  the  whole  story  of  our  Civil  and  found  strength  and  no  shame 
War  journalism,  and  of  new  facets  in  it. 


This  is  a  major  contribution  to 
thoughtful  editors  today. 


m  Lincoln’s  character. 


Lincoln  first  used  a  newspaper 


Add,  for  instance,  to  Lincoln  politically  in  1836.  He  was  27 
lore  and  chivalry  this  near  duel  and  a  candidate  for  reelection  to 
with  cavalry  sabers  to  save  a  the  Illinois  legislature.  A  writer 
woman’s  name — all  over  a  letter-  signing  hinvself  “Many  Voters” 
to-the-editor  that  Lincoln  didn’t  had  called  for  candidates  to  show 


write: 

It  was  a  tangy  fall  dawn  in 


their  hands. 
“Agreed,” 


Lincoln 


AuHtralia 
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^  Henry  W.  Trescott,  46,  of  the 

I  copydesk  of  the  European  edition 

of  Stars  and  Stripes,  in  Fratik- 

_ furt,  Germany.  He  formerly  was 

Ward  H.  Fleming,  57.  a  mem-  J 

^r  of  the  staff  of  the  Hornell  y  j  Knickerbocker 

(N.  \.)  Evening  Tribune  tor  21  ^^e  Trov  (N.  Y.) 

years  and  city  editor  for  the  last 
six  years,  Feb.  21. 

Walter  Ruf,  48,  former  report-  ^rs.  Judith  Dudley  Temple- 
er  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-  ton,  an  executive  with  McCann- 
Dispatch.  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Erickson.  New  York  advertising 
Feb.  26.  agency,  in  a  traffic  accident  in 

Ray  W.  Bailey,  63.  a  copy  edi-  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  Feb.  26. 
tor  in  the  financial  department  of  Cyrus  B.  Dement,  57,  publish- 
the  New  York  WoHd-Telegram  er  of  the  McMinnville  (Tenn.) 
and  Sun  and  a  New  York  Sun  Mirror,  former  publisher  of  the 
staff  member  from  1924  until  that  Union  City  (Tenn.)  Messenger, 
newspaper’s  sale  a  year  ago,  Feb.  former  manager  of  the  Columbia 
22.  He  started  his  newspaper  (Tenn.)  Democrat  and  former 
career  with  the  New  York  Tribune  publisher  of  the  Williamson  Coun- 
at  the  age  of  15  and  later  worked  ty  News,  Franklin.  Tenn.,  in  Nash- 
on  the  Herald.  His  son,  Ray  W.  ville,  Feb.  25.  He' entered  news- 
Bailey,  Jr.,  cartoonist,  has  drawn  paper  work  in  1925  as  a  reporter 
“Bruce  Gentry,”  syndicated  strip,  for  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sen- 
Harold  H.  Williamson,  in  tinel. 
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with  the 

1916,  when  he  became  sports  edi-  Tribune  circulation  department  A.  S.  VAN  BENThUySEN  Pennsylvania,  $i65,ooo:  $50,000 


tor,  Feb.  21.  in  promotions  for  40  years 

Bruno  Wilson.  84,  a  newspa-  Durham,  N.  C.,  Feb.  26. 
per  man  from  1895  until  his  re-  a 

tirement  in  1947  and  a  former  Rollina  Eves  Gather 
agriculture  editor  of  the  Montreal  .  r.y^  V^ainer 

(Que.)  La  Presse,  Feb.  20.  Promotion  Eiiects 

George  Proctor,  59,  make-up  Chicago  —  Chicago  commuters 
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Publications  for  Sale 
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PROPERTIES 


in  promotions  for  40  years,  at  !  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MIDWEST  PAPERS:  Bailey-Krehblel 
Service.  Successors  to  Clyde  H.  Knox, 


down. 

Wyoming,  $350,000;  $100,000  down. 
New  York,  $200,000;  half  down. 
Pennsylvania,  $165,000;  $50,000 

down. 

New  England,  $150,00(1;  $100,000 

down. 

Virginia,  $80,000;  $40,000  down. 


eilitor  of  the  New  J  ork  Dailv  are  literallv  “fiettins  the  eve”  from  Celebrating  our  BOTH  TEAR  without 

sjnH  ctaflF  ^  eyc  irom  ^  exclusive  newapa- 

i\eHs  and  a  staff  member  since  an  attractive  miss  who  smiles  at  per  brokers.  We  would  like  to  be  of 

1932  and  formerly  with  the  New  them  from  600  animated  car  cards  service  to  you,  the  publisher,  and  to 

Haven  (Conn.)  Union  and  New  advertising  the  Chicago  Sun-  len'’p^YghNER  AGENCY 

York  Journalf  Feb.  25,  Times.  Box  192,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

Charles  M.  Christenson,  79,  Card  copy  reads,  “Look  around  I  to  BUY  or  sell  a  newspaper  or  Job 

who  retired  in  1938  from  the  staff  you _ more  and  more  people  are  Southwest  contact  James 

of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-  reading  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,”  - 

years  on  Racine  and  Chicago  on  the  card  suit  action  to  the  st.,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 


218-19  Journal  Bldg.,  Salina,  Kanaaa.  Missouri,  $85,000;  $30,000  down, 
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K  DefSver'^'coloVa^i.  “  PX-ase  detail  Pj:ofessional  exper.ence 

- - - —  and  financial  competonci-. 

Celebrating  our  BOTH  YEAR  without  MAY  BROTHERS 

a  lapse  of  time  as  exclusive  newapa-  Newspaper  Brokers 

per  orokers.  We  would  like  to  be  of  Binghamton,  N.  'Y^ _ 

P"*’”*’**''’  *“  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY,  farm  area; 

’  LEN  P^:iGHNER  AGENCY  «"*“ 

Box  192,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan  Orange.  Riverside.  California. - - 

TO  BUY  or  sell  a  newinaner  or  lob  SALE:  Daily  newspaper  in  pro- 

plant  in  the  Southwest  contact  James  ,3iemive°"fie\d  foV  good 

V  .isckson,  Pauls  Valley.  Okla, _  X^^r/qui^ped"'^' A  'b;r|“ain 

•tfif  The  “Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard-  because  of  wife’s  health.  No  agents. 


stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  please.  $60,000,  with  about  one-third 


newspapers,  Feb.  2 1 .  He  served  for  word  by  rolling  provocatively  poR  better 


nine  years  as  a  city  editor  and  from  side  to  side 


Good  selection 


r  newspaper  properties, 
ion  dailies,  weeklies. 


wrote  many  articles  under  the  by-  Secret  of  the  animation  devel-  odett  &  odett.  Brokers  unusual  opening  with  uniimiiea 

line  of  See  M  See  ^  _ lyu..  I  P-  o.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif,  future.  70-year-old  leading  weekly  jn 


down.  Apply  Box  200,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ _ 

~  MISSOURI  WEEKLY 
UNUSUAL  opening  with  unlimited 


oped  by  Sun-Times  Promotion  Di¬ 


rich  aiea.  Industrial,  farming,  cul- 


Mrs.  Annis  Thomson,  56,  wife  rector  Mel  Barker  and  his  assist-  i  tural  center.  Grossing  approximately 

,^4:  Tt  .  !_$•  1.  AVICI  DdTKCT  dnu  ni5»  d^siSL  Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  *06  ooo  Adeouatelv  eauiDped.  Good 

of  Roy  H,  Thomson,  publisher  ant,  William  Gamer,  is  a  pendu- 1  and  sold  without  publicity.  volume  job  w^.  ^Big^  potential  for 

of  the  Timmins  (Ont.)  Press  and  lum  upon  which  the  girl’s  eye- 1 _  paper.  Priced  at  only  $27,500  with 

12  other  Canadian  newspapers,  balls  are  reproduced. -This  is  sus- 1  Newspaper  Counselors  ^ay  °E. '^mohleTT  associate^^ 

and  mother  of  Kenneth  R.  pended  behind  the  display  card  |  counsel  in  finance,  appraisals,  sales,  312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver  2,  Colo. 
Thomson  of  the  Galt  (Ont )  bearing  text  and  picture  of  the  P®".n“v'L  "’TurSIh:  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY 

Reporter:  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  girl  with  holes  die-stamped  where  '  ?:rs  service.  T  o.  Cx  3132,  ^^’’^tablished  1^8.  Unopposed  in 
Fla.,  Feb.  22.  her  eyes  would  normally  be  print- 1  Greensboro,  N.  C.  ‘  r^mnwiv^^L^affed'. 


ria.,  reb.  22.  her  eyes  would  normally  be  print- 

Mrs.  Mabel  McE  l  l  i  o  t  t  ed.  As  the  elevated  car  rocks  from 
Clarke,  55,  wife  of  Richard  W.  side  to  side  in  transit,  the  pendu- 


PubUcarions  for  Sale 


Modern  plant.  Completely  staffed. 
Five  afternoons  a  week.  ABC  circu* 
Istion  4,000.  Area  population  40,000. 

_  _ *  _ _ J 


v,.a.w  va.  iwawangiraa.*^  tt.  51UC  111  11  dllML,  IIIC  UCHUU"  _ AlOnhOO* 

Clarke,  executive  editor  of  the  lum  swings  and  produces  the  ^Pi4  ooo*'last°'year'^*AVio’  ama'l  1  suitable^terms  on  balance.  Building 

New  York  Daily  News,  in  San  “moving  eyes”  effect.  Daily  needing  strong  hsmi.  Ray  Camp-  included,  .may  BROS.,  Newspaper 

Francisco,  Calif.,  where  they  were  ■  bell,  4I01  w.  3rd  St.,  Loa  Angeles,  Brokers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. - 

on  a  vacation,  Feb.  24.  They  had  'RAHAr  AHHrAeeinrr  California. _ NEXV  JERSEY  Weekly  in  city, 

xxn  Oener  /laaressilly  I  I  m  excellent  opportunity,  long  established, 

planned  to  visit  Mr.  Clarke  S  „  ,  .  -  .  .  ,  J  NEW  MEXICO— County  seat  weekly.  $7  000.  Box  164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

brother  Rogfr  a  San  To<ie  Palif  Ul  Au  IVlatS  ASKGCl  Gross  $15,000.  Good  net.  Well  — - — — 

Dioincr,  ixoutK,  a  oan  JOse,  u^aiii.,  a.k^o.  «isnon  ro.t,  riAi.iii'rinvTA  oatt.tvs  wf.v.ki.teS 


Daily  needing  strong  hand.  Ray  Camp 
bell,  4101  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles 
California. 


wotiA.,  --  --  I  ui  ppj  Asking  $15,000  Cash.  CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 

newspaperman,  and  his  mother,  Seattle  —  Valuable  time  is  i  Washington  —  Circulation  i,3oo.  j.  a.  Snyder.  357o  Frances  Avenue 

Mrs.  Arthur  Clarke,  widow  of  wasted  because  many  advertising  Model  5  Lino.  Babcock  press.  Gross  _ Venice  California _ 

a  former  managing  editor  of  the  agencies,  their  photo  -  engravers  ,  wit  $  ,  plqrida  county  seat  weekly.  No 

San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Mrs.  and  electrotypers  look  upon  all'  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates.  4958  Mel-  opposition.  $21,000  with  $14,000 
Clarke  began  her  career  with  the  newspapers  west  of  the  Hudson  as  rose  Ave..  Los  Angeles  29.  Caiif. down.  Box  237.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Chicago  Tribune  and  became  one-man  shops,  says  Arnold  O.  . .  Puhlicfltinii.s— Wanted 


movie  and  drama  critic  of  the  Windell,  national  advertising  $15  000.  no  plant!  eiTceiient  pHnt-  - - T - ! - 7 - T 

Daily  News  upon  its  founding  in  manager  of  the  Seattle  Times.  ing  setup,  good  local  prospects.  Priced  !7a4^^*'?ood^  sollY'^o'd^  esub^hi^ad 
1919.  Too  many  mats  and  electros  ®“Rpn?v'Rox'’'228"'^Fd'itor*&  weekly  or  small  daily  enjoying  ac- 

Patrick  j.  Dolan,  60,  retired  are  addressed  simply  to  the  news-  Publisher.  ’  D®?i*Vc®oi“ 

circulation  manager  for  the  Troy  paper,  Mr.  Windell  complained.  small  daily  cmatt  TnwN’^’wFFKLV — 

(N.  Y.)  Record  Newspapers  and  “A  package  addressed  to  the  Exchange,  327  Railway  Exchange  feat  pJ'e f erred  Cash  or  deferred  pay- 
a  member  of  the  department  since  Times,  Seattle,  often  ends  up  on  _ Buiidmg.  uen\er^  uojoradjo -  ments.  Principals  only,  strict  confi- 


SMALL  DAILY 

Exchange,  327  Railway  Exchange 
Building,  Denver,  Colorado 


ceptance  in  thriving  community.  P.  O. 
Box  1532.  Paterson.  N.  J. _ _ 

SMALL  TOWN  "WEEKLY.  County 
seat  preferred.  Cash  or  deferred  pay¬ 
ments.  Principals  only.  Strict  coniF 


1934,  Feb.  26. 


Mrs.  C  h  A  t  t  I  e  Westenius  editor,”  he  pointed  out.  “It 

SwALLEY,  78,  editor  of  the  Stroms-  wouldn’t  take  much  effort  to  add 

burg  (Neb.)  Weekly  Headlight  ‘advertising  department’  to  the 

for  more  than  58  years,  Feb.  27.  address.” 


the  desk  of  the  editorial  feature  travel  guide— Grosses  $6,300  in  donee  maintained.  Box  190,  Editor  * 


five  months.  $6,000.  Owner  in  Re-  Publisher. 

serves.  Box  220,  Editor  &  Publisher.  - - - — - ;  ~  ^ 

_ _ _ _  WILL  buy  good  weekly  in  live  com- 

WEEKLY  netting  $5,500,  beautiful  munity.  Prefer  unopposed  paper  in 


southern  town  near  coast.  $6,000. 
Box  219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


East.  Send  full  data  to  Mary,  Ui^ 
■  Cowell,  530  E.  23  St..  N.  Y.  10,  N.  Y. 
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announcements 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  | 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Publications — Wanted 

Composing  Room 

Press  Room 

EXECUTIVE  looking  toward  retire¬ 
ment  from  solid  industrial  corpora¬ 
tion,  expect  to  live  in  relatively  small 
but  sound  community  and  punlish  a 
weekly  paper.  In  return  for  3-year 
option  on  presently  well-established 
paper,  at  price  agreed  on,  will  con¬ 
sider  arrangement  requiring  reason¬ 
able  annual  forfeit  payments  to  work¬ 
ing  capital  of  paper  while  option  is  in  i 
effect.  Owners  only.  Box  209,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ ' 

NEWSPAPER  to  buy  or  lease.  Have  I 
to  $10,000  plus  collateral  as  down  1 
payment.  Box  208,  Editor  &  Pub- 

_ Printing  Services _ 

PRINTING  PLANT  has  open  time  for 
two  or  three  more  weeklies,  large  or 
small  press  runs,  Duplex  flatbed ; 
union,  day-night  force,  plenty  of  news- 

Srint;  modern  plant  in  central  New 
ersey.  Box  166,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Cartoong— Features _ 

PROMOTION  MANAGERS,  write  for 
free  details  of  our  spring  local  pro¬ 
motion  service.  Midwest  Syndicate, 
Box  583,  Wheaton,  Illinois. 

Promotion  Serricea 


50  WAYS  TO  CUT  DOWN 
CLASSIFIED  OVERHEAD 

WRITE  for  a  FREE  copy  of  our 
summary  of  50  ways  to  combat  rising 
costs  in  your  Classifled  advertising 
department. 

THIS  summary  is  typical  of  the 
valuable  management  helps  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  the  Howard  Parish  Olasslfled 
Advertising  Service  constantly  re¬ 
ceive. 

SEE  for  yourself  w^  the  Howard 
Parish  Service  is  the  Want  Ad  Serv¬ 
ice  that  Makes  Yon  More  Money.  Ask 
for  sample  copy  and  complete  details. 
Do  it  today  I 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Daily  News  Tower  Miami  82,  Fla. 


Press  Engineers 


TYPESETTING  MACHINES  ] 

2  MODEL  G  INTERTYPES  513097,  | 
S16607. 

Model  31  LINOTYPE  852650 
Model  22  LINOTYPE  839443 

I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 

500  Fifth  Ave. — N.  Y.  18  | 

BRYANT  9-1132  j 

INTERTYPES 

“C”  Intertypes  812833,  814869 

with  qiiadding  attachment. 

“C”  Intertypes  87891 — 88239,  3 
mags.,  gas  or  electric  pot. 

C3SM  57867,  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES  I 

Models  5,  8,  14. 

450  Goss  Mat  Roller  ' 

72D  Goss  Shaver 

Northern  Machine  Works  j 

323-29  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6.  Pa.  | 
INTERTYPE  —  Model  B  (2  maga¬ 
zines).  Modern  equipment;  110  mo¬ 
tor:  monomelt  feeder;  gas  pot.  $2,500. 
Kelley  &  Jamison,  239  Court,  Mem- 

phis.  Tennessee. _ 

.MAKE  us  an  offer  on  following  Lino¬ 
type  matrix  faces:  almost  complete 
font  figures  and  caps  36A103  metro- 
black;  complete  font  figures  18  A 
gothic  No.  41;  almost  complete  font 
18A41  Chelt.  Bold,  extra  cond.;  al¬ 
most  complete  font  30A7  Chelt.  bold 
extra  cond.  All  excellent  condition. 
Any  reasonable  offer  will  be  accepted. 
Daily  News,  Lewiston,  Montana. 
MODEL  26  LINOTYPE — 839510.  Gas 
pot,  feeder,  4  molds.  AC-220-volt  mo¬ 
tor,  2  fonts  mats  18  and  24  pt.  Bo- 
doni.  Can  be  seen  in  operation  daily. 
Available  about  Mar.  15.  The  Com¬ 
mercial-News.  Danville.  Illinois. 
TYPESETTING  MACHINE  BAR- 
G.AIN8.  Model  8.  844894,  electric 

pot  $3,750:  Model  8,  832142  (fan 
type)  $3,250;  Model  5  816210  rebuilt 
and  modernized  $2,250;  Model  B  In¬ 
tertype.  rebuilt  $2,800;  Model  CSM 
Inter.  $3,000;  Model  CSM  tripod 
88340  with  mats  and  electric  pot 
(perfect)  $4,500.  Many  other  models 
at  low  prices.  Inland  Supply  Co..  729 
Baltimore.  Kansas  City.  Missouri, 

FOR  S.VLE — Model  8  Linotype  Ma-  I 
chine,  without  pot,  mats  or  feeder, 
perfect  condition,  now  in  use.  Serial 
No.  1-6102.  Price  $3,000.  Reply  Box 
175.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
_ Phone:  SPring  7-1740 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting  ! 

Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 

Maintenance — Service — Repairs 
SAM  8.  PDNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave..  L^dhnrst,  N.  J. 
Dismantling — Moving — Erection 

machinists — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants,  i 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation-  ! 
wide.  I 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626  —  31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y.  i 
_ STillwell  6-0098-0099 _ 

,  CROSS  FILES 

NEWSPAPER  presses  dismantled  and 
erected  Anywhere  in  United  States  or 
Canada.  Specialising  in  Duplex  equip¬ 
ment.  : 

Call — Walter  E.  Hamlin — Write 
^  Marion  Bldg.,  Oleveland  18,  Ohio 
CHerry  1-3305 — YEllowstone  2-4445' 


Newsprint 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS.  Sheets.  .Vny  size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8729.  N.  Y. 
CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  milT 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  nrices.  March  ship¬ 
ment  and  continuous  bookings.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  370  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Tel: 
OReeon  9-3870. 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls— 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Box  158,  Editor  fc  Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT 

ORIGINAL  MILL 
SHTPMTINTS 
PROMPT  DELIVERIES 
Spot  and  long-term  commitments. 

_ Box  157.  Editor  A  Publisher 

AVAILABLE  standard  newsprint,  all 
sizes.  S.  B.  Behrens.  115  Onderdonk 
Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Ever¬ 
green  6-0505.  One  of  New  York’s 
largest  converters  of  newsprint. 

_ Photo-Engnivfaig 

PHOTO 

ENGRAVING 

EOUIPMENT 

ZINC  AND  MAGNESIUM 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

no  Fnlton  St.  538  6.  Clark  St. 

New  York  Chicago 


COMPLETE  PLANTS 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
ROTARY— FLATBED 
ALL  SIZES  AVAILABLE 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  New  York 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 

FOR  SALE:  24-Page  Hoe  Web 
Newspaper  Press,  two  plates  wide, 
23  9/16*  sheet  cut.  With  complete 
stereotype  equipment  and  A.  C.  mo¬ 
tors.  Ready  prompt  shipment.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. _ 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-Page  Press, 
half-  and  quarter-page  folder,  avail¬ 
able  6  months.  AC  motor  drive. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise _ Idaho 

KIDDER  60”  wide.  5  color,  web  fed 
rotary  press.  Prints  60”  x  42”  in  4 
colors  on  one  side,  one  on  reverse; 
sheet  delivery.  Press  i.s  in  excellent 
shape,  ready  to  run.  Priced  for  quick 
sale  or  lease  at  ground  floor  location 
in  Metro  New  York. 

KIDDER  donblehead  roll-fed  bed  and 
platen  cloth-stock  printing  press, 
prints  2  colors  12*  x  28 J4”  or  3  to 
4  colors  5^  X  28%.  Roll  to  sheet  de¬ 
livery,  speed  3,000  impressions  per 
hour.  Excellent  value.  Box  216.  Edi¬ 
tor^ _  I 

FOR  SALE,  16-page  Goss  straight-  I 
line  press.  Very  good  printer.  Two 
plates  wide.  21^-inch  cut  off.  com¬ 
plete  with  chain  drive,  .AC  motors  and 
panel.  Stereotype  equipment  includ¬ 
ed.  stoker-fired  3.000-poond  stereo- 
type  pot  and  controls,  plate  easting 
box.  tail  cutter,  chipping  block,  ream¬ 
er  and  16  chases.  Now  in  operation. 
Now  available.  An  exceptional  bny. 
Write  publisher  .American-News,  Aber- 
deen.  South  Dakota. _ 

DUPLEX.  GOSS,  HOE  newspaper 
presses — from  8  pages  to  96  pages. 
Contact  Newspaper  Division,  Turner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
Avenne,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branches: 
Chicago  and  Detroit. 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  two-motor  full 
automatic  newspaper  press  drives  and 
control  panels,  220  volt,  3  phase,  60 
cycle  A().  Complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations: 

One  75/7)4  H.P.  crosshead  type, 
will  drive  8  or  4  units  at  moderate 
speed. 

One  40/3  H.P.  faceplate  type.  Will 
power  4  decks  single  width,  quad  or 
16-page  tubular,  press. 

USED,  serviceable,  recently  with¬ 
drawn  from  service,  reasonably  priced, 
immediately  available. 

The  Eastern  Color  Printing  Co. 
_ Waterbury  20.  Conn. _ 

FOR  SALE 

TWO  Hoe  Units  and  Folder,  complete 
with  snb-structure,  tensions  and  pa¬ 
per  hoisting  equipment.  Cut-off  23  9/16 
inches. 

THE  HAMILTON  SPECTATOR 
_ Hamilton.  Canada. _ 

FOR  S.ALE.  Four  Scott  Units  and  two 
double  folders  with  22)4”  cut-off.  If 
interested  write  Times  Herald,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

3  EACH  Slater  Color  Flash  Units  like 
new.  Contact  N.  T.  Ebert.  Daily  News, 
Los  Angeles  54.  California. _ 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  4-Page  deck 
two-to-one  model,  now  available. 
‘  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


IN  STATE  OF  OREGON 
HOE  Sextuple  48-page  two-unit  news¬ 
paper  press.  Sheet-cut  2154”.  Com¬ 
plete  with  A.C.  60-cycle  drive  and 
complete  stereo  equipment.  Does  per¬ 
fect  work — 'mechanical  condition  be¬ 
yond  criticism.  A  bargain,  immediate 
release. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS,  Inc. 

3312  North  Ravenswood 
Chicago 


HOE  12-Unit  press,  will  sell  any 
amount  units  needed. 

/GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise,  Idaho 


WILL  TR.ADE  for  16-24  page  single 
width  press;  a  Goss  3  deck;  48  page, 
double  width  press  with  almost  new 
pony  autoplate.  Top  deck,  almost 
new,  capable  running  8  pages  in  color. 
Press  much  too  large  for  our  require¬ 
ments.  Excellent  condition.  News  Ob¬ 
server,  San  Leandro,  California. 


Steretoype _ 


COOD  VALUES 

GOSS  72-D  full  pg.  Flat  Plate  Shaver. 
HOE  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

HOE  Jig  Saw  &  Drill. 

VANDEKCOOK  full  pg.  Proof  Press. 
MODEL  22  Linotype,  high  ser.  No. 
HOE  “quick-lock”  Flat  Casting  Box. 
MODEL  E  Elrod — no  molds. 

1  -AND  3-ton  Metal  Pots. 

HOE  Curved  &  Flat  Plate  Routers. 
AUTOMATIC  Plate  Finishing  Equip¬ 
ment  for  all  standard  sheet  cut 
offs. 

845  ECONOMY  Hand  Baler. 

NEW  Hall  Newspaper  Form  Tables. 
STEREOTYPE  Chases,  both  new  and 
used. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  INC. 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.)  _ 

UNITIiD  American  Remelting  Fur¬ 
nace,  3,200  lb.  capacity;  spont 
pour. 

GOSS  Radial  .Ann  Flat  Router. 
DUPLEX  Tubular  Router. 

DUPLEX  Tubular  Finishing  Machine. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

j  11  West  42nil  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  Plane-O-Plate  flat  shaver 
Model  C-1,  serial  165.  Bed  17%  x 
22%  220  V.  motor.  Extra  cutter  in¬ 
cluded.  $1,750  freight  prepaid.  H.  M. 
Ward,  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Grand 
Forks.  North  Dakota. 


STEREO  SAWl  Augustine  30  x  30 
table,  AC  Motor.  Exceptional  buy. 

Box  158,  MarshalltowB,  Iowa. _ 

FOR  S.ALE:  Hoe  Curved  Casting  Box. 
.Shaver  and  Plate  Trimmer,  for  15” 
diameter  plates,  7/16”  thick.  Will 
not  sell  items  separately.  Box  229, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Wanted  to  Buy _ 

WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Oity 

BRyant  9-1182 

QUARTER-PAGE  Folder,  Mat  Roller, 
Cutler-Hammer  paper  conveyor,  Bta-Hl 
mat  dryer.  Curved  router.  Box  101, 

Boise,  Idaho.  _ 

1  WANTED  —  8-Page  Duplex  Flatbed 
Press  suitable  for  standard  and  tab¬ 
loid  papers.  Require  machine  in  good 
condition  and  equipped  with  Alternat¬ 
ing  (Current  motor.  Reply  Box  131, 
[  Editor  A  PnblieheT. 

NO.  25  Vandercook  Full  Page  News- 
’  paper  Proof  Press.  R.  W.  Ernest 
Printing  Co.,  3600  So.  Western  Ave., 

I  Los  Angeles  18,  California. _ 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
.  wide),  13)4  inch  printing  diameker. 
21>4  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042. 
i  Editor  &  Publisher 
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■  IBIi  ■■  ^  *  M-  one-new.spaper  town  or  its  radio 

^lav  I  station  and  newspaper  are  imder 

I  I I  ■  Im  «  I  I  11 1  V  V  one  ownership.  The  people  of 

*  those  towns  have  access  to  dozens. 
T»  T»  TT  T>  literally  hundreds,  of  outlets  for 

By  Robort  U.  Brown  ideas  and  opinions. 

_  ^  ,  f  ui-  u  1 1-  Incidentally,  in  Madison  itself 

The  crty  editor  of  an  important  stocks  of  paper,  public  building  ,  magazine  claiius  it  is  read  by 

newspa^r  in  the  middle  west  has  the  stress,  ^mmunications  facil-  ^ 

suggest^  a  National  Press  Au-  it.es  and  other  material  requisite  ^diculous  projection  of  figures  ap- 
thorny  to  guarantee  freedom  for  the  exercise  of  th^  ri^ts  . 

of  the  press.  And  yet  we  know  how  much  the  testimonial  of  a 

We  don  t  imagine  the  pro^sal  fr^orn  the  Russian  press  ac-  ^  publisher.  But 

will  be  embraced  widely— at  least,  tually  has.  _  _ 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


tributing  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  monopoly. 

tf  *  * 

Which  brings  us  up  to  this 
claim  of  “readers”  by  a  magazine 


will  oe  emoraceu  w.ue.y— ai  icasi.  lua.iy  ..as. 

we  ^pe  not  Any  cr^tion  of  a  government  ^  ix  points 

CcdrK  Parker  city  editor  o  the  press  in  this  county,  no  matter  ^  absurdity  of  the  old  charg- 
Madison  (Wise.)  Capital  Times,  how  it  is  rationalized  nor  how  de-  *if.. 

proposed  the  plan  in  a  radio  pro-  sirable  it  may  appear  to  be,  faces  monopoly  against  the 

gram  s^n^red  by  the  Madison  the  danger  of  falling  into  the 

Union  Labor  News  over  a  local  same  pattern.  ..„,i  -i:. 

station.  He  appeared  on  the  pro-  Whatever  amount  of  freedom  .rju  thpr^  i-  no  ^<iiirh  thin., 

gram  with  RictiTrd  Huffman,  pres-  our  press  has  (and  even  Mr. 

ident  of  the  Union  Labor  News.  Parker  will  admit  it  has  some)  is  opo  y.^  ^  ^ 

In  a  news  story  the  following  because  it  is  free  of  government 

morning,  the  Wisconsin  State  regulation  or  control.  Which  brings^^  us  up  to  this 

Journal  said:  Turning  over  the  nation's  print-  i^laim  of  “readers”  by  a  magazine 

“In  place  of  the  present  system  ing  presses  to  a  government  ^  opposed  to  number  of  copies 
of  the  press,  Parker  advocated  a  agency,  or  authority,  (no  matter  sold-— net  paid  circulation,  we 
National  Press  Authority  to  oper-  how  independent  it  is  supposed  call  it.  •  .  . , 

ate  as  a  public  utility  in  a  similar  to  be)  would  slowly  but  surely  .  Life  magazines  double-page  ad 
manner  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  strangle  freedom.  '1*  O"'*'  columns  says  that 

Authority  (TVA).  The  authority  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  ‘more  than  half  of  all  .American 
would  have  no  editorial  opinion,  government,  or  any  admini.stra-  men,  women  and  children  over  the 
but  would  present  all  sides  of  all  tion,  would  permit  a  government  ‘*8®  **  “1^ 

questions  and  allow  the  people  press  to  criticize  or  reveal  unfavor-  says:  “But  like  the  citizens  of  city 

to  make  up  their  own  minds.  Park-  able  facts  when  it  could  all  be  city  acix^s  the  nation,  Madi- 

er  said.”  He  was  contending  there  controlled  or  stopped  with  a  sim-  ^nians  find  life  the  most  interest- 
is  no  freedom  of  the  press  but  pie  telephone  call.  ''\8  of  magazines.  Two  out 

only  “freedom  of  management  It  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  ^  ?f  fficm  read  Life.  ’ 

who  own  the  press.”  particularly  government  operation  of  anything  These  claims  are  based  on  an 
where  a  newspaper  and  the  radio  is  completely  impartial  and  un-  *  Accumulative  Audience  Study  by 

station  are  under  the  same  owner-  biased.  Operation  of  a  government  Alfred  Politz  Research.  Inc., 

ship.  piess  would  be  less  so  than  any-  Life  quotes  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place  we  are  sur-  thing  else.  study  measures  the  number 

prised  that  any  active  newspaper-  And  think  of  how  simply  and  people  who  read  a  single  is- 
man  would  advocate  turning  over  subtly  a  government  press  can  be  Life  (23,950,(^1  Ameri- 

any  important  press  function  to  a  manipulated  by  the  mere  selection  cans),  reveals  how  this  audience 
government  agency.  Secondly,  that  of  personnel.  grows  in  thirteen  issues  to  a  total 

charge  of  news  monopoly  is  great-  *  *  ♦  of  62.600,000  different  *  people, 

ly  over-rated  and  has  been  ex-  .\s  for  monopoly,  Mr.  Parker  etc. 

ploded  time  and  again.  cited  the  case  of  sin^e  ownership  Nowhere  does  it  tell  you  how 

*  *  *  of  a  newspaper  and  a  radio  sta-  rnany  people  buy  the  magazine 

Not  even  the  famous  Luce-  tion  in  a  city.  He  named  Janes-  every  week.  But  in  case  you  are 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

March  8  —  Ohio  Hometown 
Newspapers  -Ohio  Weeklies, 
Inc.,  Directors  Publishers  meet¬ 
ing,  Dcshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

March  8-9 — Newspaper  Per¬ 
sonnel  Relations  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

March  8-10 — Inter-American 
and  Amasa  Howe  Award,  Cop¬ 
ley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

March  8-10 — Inter- American 
Advertising  Federation,  conven¬ 
tion,  Uruguay. 

March  9-10 — Southern  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  spring 
meeting,  Ansley  Hotel,  Atlanta. 
Ga 

March  16-17 — Inland  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Clinic,  Orring- 
ton  Hotel,  Evanston,  Ill. 

March  18-20  —  Inter  -  State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
Spring  meeting,  Abraham-Lin- 
coln  Hotel,  Reading,  Pa. 

March  18-20 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
spring  convention,  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel.  Chicago. 

March  20-23  —  Press  Photo 
graphy  10th  annual  Short 
Course.  Kent  State  University. 
Kent,  Ohio. 

March  23-24  —  Associated 
Dailies  of  Florida,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Orlando,  Fla. 

March  25 — Associated  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Orange 
Court  Hotel,  Orlando,  Fla. 

March  28-30  —  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  42nd 
Spring  meeting.  The  Home¬ 
stead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

March  30-31  —  Northwest 
Classified  Clinic.  Washington 
State  Press  Club,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Hutchins  Commission  on  press  ville,  Wis. 
freedom  recommended  that  the  Well,  Janesville  is  40  miles  from  oy®*]  fi''®  million  a  year  ago. 

newspapers'  function  be  turned  Madison,  70  miles  from  Milwau-  What  is  it  now?  Who  cares?  Ad- 
over  to  government.  The  report  kee,  13  miles  from  Beloit  and  114  vertisers  are  supposed  to  buy  it 
of  early  1947,  “A  Free  and  Re-  miles  from  Chicago.  All  of  those  weeks  in  a  row  so  that  they 
sponsible  Press,”  warned:  places  have  one  or  more  daily  can  reach  for  those  nebulous  62 

“Government  ownership,  gov-  newspapers  and  it  is  safe  to  say  million  people  who  read  it.^ 
emment  control,  or  government  that  some  newspapers  from  all  These  projections^ and  claims  are 

action  to  break  up  the  greater  those  places  find  their  way  into  Life’s  attempt  to  “localize”  itself 
agencies  of  mass  communication  Janesville  daily.  competition  with  newspapers, 

might  cure  the  ills  of  freedom  of  Now,  we  know  the  people  of  Other  rnagazines  have  tried  the 
the  press,  but  only  at  the  risk  that  city  prefer  the  local  paper  same  thing.  The  newspapers’  Bu- 
of  killing  the  freedom  in  the  because  more  than  20,000  copies  '’®^ti  of  Advertising  slogan,  “All 
process.”  are  sold  daily  whereas  the  popu-  Business  Is  Local,”^  ^  has  struck 

The  Commission  noted  that  lation  of  the  city  is  less  than  home  in  the  competition  betwwn 
freedom  of  the  press  is  endangered  25.0{K).  But  if  anyone  is  dissatis-  media  and  has  had  magazines 
by  its  bigness  which,  in  the  eyes  fied,  he  or  she  certainly  has  ac-  scrambling. 

of  the  Commission,  placed  it  cess  to  at  least  9  other  daily  If  magazines  keep  up  this  prac- 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  people  newspapers  which  can  be  delivered  tice  it  will  put  the  industry  back 
for  expressions  and  ideas.  And  at  their  door  every  day.  And  that  in  the  chaotic  spot  where  it  was 
yet,  government  operation  or  sub-  is  not  to  mention  the  weeklies  before  the  inauguration  of  the 
sidy  of  newspapers  was  not  felt  published  in  and  around  the  city.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
to  be  the  remedy.  or  the  magazines  that  are  sold  There  was  a  lot  of  talk  some 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Soviets  there,  or  the  radio  stations  in  time  ago  about  the  ABC  doing 
believe  they  have  a  free  press  dozens  of  surrounding  communi-  something  about  it.  but  nothing 
because  their  constitution  “guar-  ties  that  may  be  heard  there.  was. 

antees”  freedom  of  the  press  to  What  do  you  mean,  there  is  no  We  would  think  the  agency  and 
the  pet^le  in  the  following  provi-  freedom  of  the  press?  advertiser  members  of  the  ABC 

sion:  “These  civil  rights  are  en-  This  is  not  only  true  there,  who  control  the  board  would  want 

sured  by  placing  at  the  disposal  but  is  also  a  fact  in  practically  to  do  something  to  protect  them- 
of  the  working  people  and  their  every  other  newspaper  town  in  selves  against  distortions  of  this 
organizations  (printing)  presses.  America  whether  or  not  it  is  a  kind. 


it  tell  you  how  Baltimore  Club 
f/y  the  magazine  Announces  Awards 
in  case  you  are  Baltimore  —  Winners  of  the 
interested  the  ABC  figure  was  a  Baltimore  Press  Club’s  third  an- 
lillion  a  year  ago.  puaj  “Lead  AH'  competition  to 
Who  cares?  Ad-  choose  the  best  stories  and  pic- 
;>posed  to  buy  it  tures  published  in  newspapers  diir- 
row  so  that  they  jpg  1950  were  announced  by  Jay 
hose  nebulous  62  Spry,  committee  chairman.  Five 
ho  read  it.  reporters  and  two  photographers 

jns  and  claims  are  x^ill  share  $300  in  cash  prizes. 
o  “localize”  itself  william  F.  Zorzi.  City  Hall  re 
with  newspapers,  porter  for  the  News-Post  and  Sun 
s  have  tried  the  jay  American,  and  William  R- 
:  newspapers’  Bu-  Manchester,  of  the  Evening  Sun, 
ising  slogan,  “All  captured  top  honors  in  the  news 
)cal,”  has  struck  division. 

mpetition  betwwn  Other  winners:  Runner-up 
i  had  magazines  news:  Eleanor  Healy  Taylor. 

News-Post;  best  feature.  John 
keep  up  this  prac-  Goodspeed.  Evening  Sun;  runner 
the  industry  back  up,  James  H.  Bready,  Evening 
ipot  where  it  was  Sim;  be.st  sports  ,s<ory,  W.  Snow 
uguratioo  of  the  den  Carter,  Evening  Sun;  runners 
if  Circulations.  up,  Hugh  Trader,  Jr.,  and  John 
lot  of  talk  some  F.  Steadman;  best  sports  feature, 
t  the  ABC  doing  Patrick  Skene  Calling,  Sun;  run 
It  it.  but  nothing  ner-up,  Rodger  H.  Pippen.  News 
Post. 

nk  the  agency  and  Best  news  picture:  Leroy  B. 
bers  of  the  ABC  Merriken.  Sunpapers;  runner-up. 
board  would  want  Robert  F.  Knie^e,  Sunpapers: 
g  to  protect  them-  best  feature  photo.  William  L. 
distortions  of  this  Klender,  Sunpapers:  runner-up. 

Fred  Hohenstein,  News-Post. 
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EXCLUSIVILY  FOR  FAMILIES  OF  THE  WESTCHESTER  MARKET 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  PUBLISHERS  I 


Westchester,  one  of  the  richest  Counties  in  the  U.  S.,  is  comprised 
of  46  communities,  closely  integrated  into  one  huge  market  .  .  . 
a  concentrated  market  of  over  623,000  big  spending  people  who 
shop  and  buy  in  Westchester!  To  substantiate  this  claim,  check 
these  figures:  Westchester  has  the  highest  effective  buying  income 
per  capita  in  the  U.  S.,  retail  sales  for  1949  exceeded  $667,000,000 
. . .  and  during  the  same  period  Westchester  families  spent  more 
money  on  food  than  families  in  any  other  major  U.  S.  market! 

You  can  best  reach  this  desirable  market  through  the  Westchester 
Group  Dailies  ...  9  papers  giving  complete  coverage  to  aU 
Westchester!  During  1950  over  65,000,000  lines  of  advertising 
were  run  in  these  active  dailies  . . .  their  total  food  linage  was 
first  in  the  U.  S.  in  1949  and  first  returns  indicate  that  this  lead 
holds  for  1950! 

Don’t  overlook  this  major  market  .  .  .  aim  your  next  sales 
promotion  at  a  target  that  really  pays  off . . .  WESTCHESTER! 
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AMBITIOUS  AMASS 
AMAZING  AMOUNT 


Indianapolis  TIMES 
add  up  to  a  market  about  th 
size  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or 
Toledo,  Ohio.  In  terms  oifood 
for  their  tables,  appliances  fOT 
their  kitchens,  or  automobdes 
for  their  work  or 
offer  a  sales  potential  alert  ad 
vertisers  just  can’t  ignore. 

20”  Screens  and  Diamonds 
But  here’s  an  important  angle, 
they  are  ambitious,  prosperous 
families.  They’re  buymg  '  • 

and  not  just  normal  basic 
needs,  either.  They’ve  got  c^h 
for  the  luxuries  that  make  life 

’^"Uke  their  brethren  else^ 

where,  Indianapolis 

buy  ad  space  where  it  will  do 


them  the  most  good.  Tim 
Indianapolis  TIMES  camrf 
more  TV  advertising 
Other  paper  in  town  for  the  l^t 
quarter  of  1950.  Jewelers,  too, 
bought  substantially 
sZe  in  the  TIMES  in  1950 
than  in  the  other  papers.  (Media 
Records  prove  it.) 

Hot  Advertising  Tip 
TV  sets  and  jewelry  ^en’t  ex¬ 
actly  necessities  of  life.  When 
television  and  jewelry  ^tailere 
regard  TIMES  families  ^  the 

r^Lt  responsive  readershrp  to 

cultivate,  you  can  bet  y®"  ^ 
overlooking  a  oHv 

market  if  you’re  not  already 
Sng  ttough  their  favorite 
newspaper. 


schedule 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NfWYORK.  WorW-rWpgranSrfwSun  COLUMBUS 

aEVElAND . .  ONaNNATI 

PITTSBUROH . Pr...  irBkiTii/.irv 


. . .  KiNUJCKY 

SANFRANOSCO . .  CoWpg, 

INDIANAPOLIS . . 


. . 

Npwi  Covinslon  tdifion.  CinciiwioW  Foil 

Tim,.  KNOXVIUf  ....  N.w..S„„w 


I  Adv.rtMn«  0«p^,„,,  230  Park  Avanaa,  Naw  Yart.  City 


DENVER . »oc*)-  Mfn.  N,wt  EVANSVKLE . . 

BIRMINGHAM . Po.t-Hm-ald  HOUSTON . 

MEMPHIS . Pna-ScimHar  FORT  WORTH . . 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Comm,rciol  App^d  ALBUOUERQUE . r.i.. 

. N...  HPASO . 

Chicat*  San  Prandsca  DatraH  OncinnaM 


PhHaBalBMa  DaNai 


